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J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, HEAD OF THE LABOR PARTY IN PARLIAMENT, 
ASKED BY KING GEORGE TO FORM A NEW GOVERNMENT 


(Mr. Macdonald was born at Lossiemouth, a Scottish seaport, in 1866. He left the Liberal P: 
in 1894, and, entering the labor movement, became, successively, Secretary of the Labor Party 
man of the Independent Labor Party, and Leader of the Labor Party. He was a member of Parliament 
from 1906 to 1918, and from 1922 to date. His publications include: “Socialism and Society,” “Labor 
and the Empire,” “Socialism and Government,” “The Awakening of India,” ‘The Socialist Move- 
ment,” “The Social Unrest,” and ‘‘ Parliament and Revolutio Other details of his career will be 
found in articles summarized on page 201) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The Calendar The opening of.a new year 
Pg d brought no marked or dramatic 

changes in the status of public 
affairs, at home or abroad. The last half of 
December was repeated in the first half of 
January. Early December had witnessed 
the surprising general election in Great Bri- 
tain, while early January had not yet 
brought about the change of premiership 
and ministry that was predicted for about 
the 2oth. Mexico had entered upon a civil 
war which, in the course of a month, had 
not taken any decisive turn. At Washing- 
ton, there was nothing going on in early 
January that was not a mere continuation 
of what was going on in early December. 
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BUSINESS VERSUS POLITICS 
. From the Tribune (Chicago, Tll.) 


The Mellon tax proposals and the bonus 
were still under discussion, with no new 
ideas or new drifts, and no indication of 
results. Nothing new had happened in the 
deadlock between France and Germany. 
The attitude of the Coolidge Administra- 
tion toward the Soviet Government of 
Russia had remained a topic of controver- 
sial discussion without any very important 
actions or disclosures. The political out- 
look for a presidential year in the United 
States had not changed in the slightest de- 
gree with the lengthening of the days follow- 
ing the winter solstice. The question 
whether the United States Government 
should or should not become officially 
associated with the World Court was 
under wide discussion in this country, but 
without prospect of official action. Men of 
leadership in commerce and industry have 
declared that the year 1924 was opening 
in an auspicious way for general prosperity. 
The world is not expecting much help from 
politics or diplomacy at the present time, 
and is relying rather upon private forms of 
human endeavor. 


4 — Meanwhile, however, the year 
‘or the Study . _ ; ; . 
Uf Politics, 1974 will not fail to bring us 


its full share of public news 
of a diverting and instructive sort. The 
so-called “‘case system” which is now so 
well established in law schools as a way of 
studying principles through their bearing 
upon concrete situations, is an excellent 
method for the study of many less technical 
subjects than law. Students of politics 
and government in all of our educational 
institutions could hardly do better during 
the next few months than to follow closely 
the ups and downs of the British and 
American systems, as they are actually 
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© Keystone View = 
MR. JOHN HENRY WHITLEY, SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


(All three parties—Conservative, Labor, and Liberal— 
united last month in reélecting Mr. Whitley as Speaker of 
the new Parliament, a post to which he was first chosen in 
1921. He has been a Member of Parliament for twentys 
four years, and had been Deputy Speaker, 1911-21) 


under test in the present year. As it turned 
out, no ‘harm was done by allowing the 
defeated Baldwin ministry to continue in 
office until after the new Parliament met on 
January 8. The first week of a new Parlia- 
ment is spent in-swearing in members and 
routine business, including the election of a 
Speaker. In the House of Commons, the 
Speaker is merely an impartial presiding 
officer, and the position has no political 
bearings. Mr. J. H. Whitley, the former 
Speaker, was reélected by common consent 
and by unanimous vote. The King’s 
speech, with which the real business of a 
Parliament begins, was set for Tuesday, the 
fifteenth. Although the King appears in 
person and delivers his address to Parlia- 
ment, he is not expressing his own views, 
but is always the mouthpiece of the existing 
Ministry, and his address is formulated by 
the Prime Minister and his confidential 
advisers. In the regular course of things, 
the King’s speech is followed by a debate; 
and it was understood on all sides that a 
vote, not later than Thursday, January 17, 
would result in showing the Baldwin Cab- 
inet in a hopeless minority. The King’s 
speech, as the utterance of a defeated Pre- 
mier, put the Conservativesin the position of 
bidding for popular support in all directions. 


England's The vote was to result in the 
Labor Party at resignation of Mr. Baldwin 
the Helm é ’ 
who was expected to advise the 

King that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, as head 
of the Labor party, ought to be invited to 
form a ministry. Unless something wholly 
unexpected should have happened, . Mr. 
Macdonald will be Prime. Minister when this 
number of the REVIew oF REVIEWS is in 
the hands of our readers. The British 
public adapts itself readily to political 
changes, and the idea of a Labor Govern- 
ment had been fully discounted and ac- 
cepted. It is to be noted that there was 
an almost entire disappearance of the 
apprehensions that had formerly existed 
on the part of the so-called vested interests. 
The propertied classes are prepared 
for the worst, but have little to fear. 
In public meetings, held simultaneously 
with the assembling of the new Parliament, 
Mr. Macdonald and other Labor leaders 
had expressed themselves in terms that were 
far from revolutionary. Men like Mr. Mac- 
donald and Mr. Snowden might well be 
taken as examples by some of our noisy 
American radicals in politics, whose ful- 
minations against business in the corporate 
form and against capital under private 
control are on low levels of intelligence, and 
seemingly not on the highest levels of sin- 
cerity. In contrast, English Labor leaders 
like Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Snowden 
make strong appeals to popular intelligence, 
whether or not one accepts their views; and 
as to their sincerity and integrity there is 
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MR. MACDONALD FINDS IT NECESSARY TO 
LEAVE OUTSIDE HIS BEST ADVERTISED 
SPECIMEN 
From the Manchester (England) Chronicle 
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FOUR INFLUENTIAL MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY 


Reading from left to right, are Messrs. Philip Snowden, Sidney Webb, J. R. Clynes, and Arthur Henderson. 


It was 


expected in advance that these would be members of Premier Ramsay Macdonald’s Cabinet, Mr. Snowden perhaps as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Henderson as Home Secretary, Mr. Webb in charge of Health and Local Government, 


and Mr. Clynes as leader of the House of Commons. 


Mr. Macdonald himself was expected to unite the duties of the 


premiership with those of the post of Foreign Minister) 


ample testimony from the foremost leaders 
in the ranks of their Conservative oppo- 
nents. The principal bone of contention as 
between the English Labor party and the 
so-called capitalistic parties in the past two 
general elections has been the Labor dogma 
called “Capital Levy.” The British war 
debt is a heavy burden, and the Labor lead- 
ers feel that it stands in the way of outlays 
that would greatly improve the economic 
and social condition of the British people 
as a whole. They would distribute the 
debt, and let private property assume the 
load. 


Some —- The capital levy, as a plank 
Labor Theories in the platform of the Labor 
and Dogmas 


party, is not a project worked 
out in detail. The idea of a capital levy is 
simple enough. The country possesses a 
certain aggregate amount of wealth, let us 
give a minimum estimate of a hundred 
billion dollars. The Government is bur- 
dened with a public debt, which, for pur- 
poses of convenience, we may set down as 
thirty billion dollars. To complete the war 
venture, so runs the argument, this war 
debt ought to be liquidated. The best way 
to deal with it is to transfer the burden from 
the Government—that is, from the taxing 
power—to those who possess the means 
out of which taxes should be paid. The 
capital levy would be met in installments 
distributed over a series of years. The 
English Conservatives regard this as a most 
abhorrent proposal. They think of it as 
confiscatory, and an attack upon the funda- 





mental order of things. It may be argued, 
however, that such a levy is not more con- 
fiscatory than excess profits taxes or high 
surtaxes on personal incomes. The capital 
levy is merely a plan of parcelling out a 
public debt and allowing the burden to fall 
more immediately upon those who must in 
any case help to support it. The issue re- 
solves itself into a question cf the principles 
upon which the capital levy is to be assessed. 


The Proposed (Capital, like labor, is an agency 
a of production. Any kind of 
capital levy that should inter- 

fere with the full and energetic employment 
of capital in production would be as much 
of a calamity to labor as to the nominal 
owners of the capital itself. A very simple 
way to get rid of a war debt would be 
to secure a tolerably fair distribution of 
Government bonds, and then to persuade 
all the bondholders to cancel their claims 
on the Government and let it go at that. 
The capital levy that the Labor party in 
England favors is not a proposal that orig- 
inated with the masses of the party, but is 
one that certain socialistic economists and 
thinkers, who are the authors of the pro- 
grams and principal pronouncements of the 
Labor party, have written into the plat- 
forms that have subsequently been accepted 
as Labor party doctrine. There is nothing 
whatever in these theories that is immoral or 
disreputable, any more than there is in the 
inheritance taxes, or in the existing income 
taxes. It is merely a question of what is 
best in practical application; and it may be 
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added that there is no chance whatever that 
the British people will at any time in the 
early future accept this particular plan as 
it now lies in the minds of Labor leaders. 


Baldwin and The recent Parliament had 
the English existed only a short time, and 
System SOR CE a 
the Conservatives were in a 
strong position, with a large and unshaken 
‘majority. The sudden decision to dissolve 
Parliament and appeal to the country was 
due to the personal whim of the Premier, Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin. Nothing quite so erratic 
has happened in British politics for a long 
time. The incident serves to show that the 
British system, which has been so often 
praised for its efficiency and its automatic 
responsiveness to public opinion, has its 
points of weakness as well as its points of 
strength and high merit. Mr. Baldwin 
had come under the spell of certain eloquent 
gentlemen from the Antipodes who had 
attended the Imperial Conference in Octo- 
ber. He had reached the conclusion that 
the remedy for British unemployment lay 
in the adoption of a protective tariff policy. 
But, when it came to the details, he seems 
to have lost his bearings completely. The 
kind of protectionism that the Australians 
wanted, and that large elements of the 
Conservative party in England—still ad- 
hering to the imperial federation views of 
the late Joseph Chamberlain—were ready 
to support, was that which conceived of the 
whole British Empire as an economic unit, 
with protection as a ring fence against the 
United States and other outside countries, 
and with free trade inside. 


But Mr. Baldwin advocated 
an ill-considered plan of pro- 
tection for Great Britain that 
refused to give tariff preference in the 
British markets to Canadian wheat, or 
Australian mutton. Protectionism was so 
sweepingly defeated at the polls that it is 
now regarded as dead for a long time to 
come. England has decided to go forward 
on its old lines of orthodox free trade. 
Notice has virtually been served upon 
Australia and Canada that, while they 
may have some vague political connection 
with Great Britain, they are to continue to 
regard themselves as separate economic 
units, with their own fortunes to make in 
the world. Obviously, the economic destiny 
of Canada lies in North America; and when 
this fact is as clearly understood at Wash- 


Defeat of 


“Protection” 


ington as it has come to be at Ottawa, it will 
be better for all concerned, including Grea‘ 
Britain. 


Labor's —_ It is generally considered that 
Pe an English Labor Government 

‘ will be so friendly to Germany 
as to seem unfriendly to France. But sucha 
statement of the case would be fragmentary, 
and would not do justice either to motives 
or to intelligence. The Labor party has 
no use at all for the kind of diplomati: 
game that the British Foreign Office plays 
under the direction of certain eminent 
statesmen of traditional views and methods 
whose names it might be invidious to 
mention. It is a more generous kind ‘of 
human fellowship that inspires the inter- 
national views and policies of the Labor 
party. But experience in the responsible 
conduct of government will teach the 
Laborites what an excessively difficult 
thing it is to have a vast. empire on their 
hands, in a period of the world when empires 
at their best are only survivals of.a doomed 
system, and can have no future except 
as they are reconstructed from time to 
time with agile adaptations. The Labor 
party will do well to have British traditions in 
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A FRENCH CARTOON ON THE NEW BRITISH 
PRIME MINISTER 


(The cartoon above is from Petit Bleu, a Parisian 
paper; and accompanying it'is the question, “‘ What 
difference can it make which head is on the body 
since the English policy toward France is not likely 
to change for the better no matter who comes into 
power?”’) 
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sight, and to keep its imperial and foreign 
policies as far from partisanship as possible. 
Its ardor for world peace is praiseworthy. 


To Recognize Ramsay Macdonald and his 
Soviet associates have made it quite 
Russia . le . 

plain to the British public 
that they have no intention at the present 
time of bringing forward a proposal upon 
which the united Conservatives and Liberals 
would promptly vote them down and put 
them out of office. The Laborites, on the 
contrary, are most anxious to do certain 
things that would meet with general favor, 
and to do them promptly. Getting into 
business relations with Russia is the eager 
desire of a large proportion of English 
business men, because they are ready for 
almost anything that would help to restore 
their foreign markets. The Macdonald 
Ministry will endeavor to reach an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government and re- 
sume diplomatic relations. We can well 
afford to let them try it, and abide our time 
in order to see what comes of it. The de- 
feated Baldwin Government has been pay- 
ing weekly unemployment doles to more 
than a million people. The Labor party is 
opposed to that system, regarding it as 
unconstructive and demoralizing. They 
favor the prompt adoption of a program of 
local and general public works—housing, 
highways, and so on—with the idea that the 
labor slack can be thus absorbed and a 
better social tone maintained, while efforts 
are being made to bring the standard in- 
dustries back to their normal prosperity. 
The Labor party is strongly committed to 
the nationalization of the coal-mining indus- 
try, and advocates a policy that would break 
up great estates and transfer the ownership 
of agricultural lands to farmers and laborers. 
But these-schemes cannot now be pushed. 





A New Ambas- There was some resentment 
sador for the expressed when the Baldwin 
tad Ministry, after its signal de- 
feat in the election, suddenly appointed a 
new Ambassador to the United States 
instead of waiting a few days or weeks and 
permitting its successor to fill the post. It 
was complained in England that Sir Auck- 
land Geddes had somewhat unduly hastened 
his resignation, in order that the Conserva- 
tive Government might fill the Washington 
post with a man whom it would regard as 
safe from the standpoint of its own imperial 
views. This, of course, is a matter of no 
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SIR ESME WILLIAM HOWARD, WHO LEAVES 
MADRID TO BECOME BRITISH AMBASSA- 
DOR AT WASHINGTON 


direct concern to the United States. Sir 
Auckland Geddes had been advised to 
take a considerable vacation from official 
duties in order to make permanent the 
fortunate restoration of his impaired eye- 
sight. He has well understood how to live 
happily in the United States, and has been 
entirely at home in the atmosphere of 
Washington, fully understanding the Ameri- 
can ways of doing business, and appreciat- 
ing the straightforwardness and _ sincerity 
of the American officials with whom he has 
had cordial relations. His successor, Sir 
Esme William Howard, who has for four 
years been British Ambassador to Spain, is a 
man of entirely different training from that 
of Sir Auckland Geddes. The retiring 
Ambassador is a man of professional, scien- 
tific, and educational training and _ ex- 
perience, whose remarkable executive ability 
led the British Government to utilize his 
services in various public positions during 
the war period. Sir Esme William Howard, 
on the other hand, has made his long career 
in the diplomatic service, and was Minister 
to Switzerland before entering on service as 
Minister to Sweden from 10913 to 1919, 
after which he was promoted to the position 
of Ambassador at Madrid. 
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Training of Sir Esme Howard is sixty 
a British years old, and he will soon 
Diplomatist —~ Sons 
enter upon the fortieth year 
of his connection with the British diplomatic 
service, which he began after a competitive 
examination in 1885. American readers 
may like to be told something of the varied 
experiences of a trained diplomat like the 
new Ambassador at Washington. He was 
given a year at Dublin with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; then attached to the 
Embassy at Rome for two years; and next. 
promoted to be Secretary of Embassy at 
Berlin, remaining in Germany several years. 
For a time he served in the Foreign Office 
at London, and ijater went again to Rome, 
next becoming Counsellor of Embassy at 
Washington from 1906 to 1908. He was 
then successively Consul-General for Crete, 
Consul-General at Vienna, and Consul- 
General for Hungary. It was in torr that 
after three years at Vienna and Budapest 
he became Minister to Switzerland, going to 
Sweden as Ambassador two years later. 
He was a member of the British delegation 
at the Paris Peace Conference, and _ per- 
formed many delicate diplomatic services 
during the six years of his residence at 
Copenhagan. Four years of diplomatic life 
at Madrid, observing present conditions in 
Europe, since the Versailles Treaty have 

















SEIFOULLAH YOURSY PASHA, FIRST EGYPTIAN 
MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES 


-crowned a lifetime of training in inter- 


national affairs that is almost unrivalled in 
extent and variety. As a reminder of 
changes that are taking place in the Near 
East, it is worth while to note the fact that 
the first Minister from Egypt to the United 
States arrived Jast month. His name is 
Seifoullah Yoursy Pasha, and he will find 
himself associated at Washington with 
remarkably able body of, diplomats from 
many countries, while doing business with a 
most courteous and friendly Department o% 
State. 


New In view of current discussions 
omen regarding the prospects of 
tances 
world peace, we strongly urge 
our readers to give careful attention to the 
pages contributed to our present number 
by Mr. Frank H. Simonds. This is not a 
casual or perfunctory article, but a careful 
effort to make the reader understand how 
exceedingly complicated is the present situa- 
tion all the way from the British Islands to 
the Black Sea. For many years before the 
outbreak of the Great War in 1914, peace 
was maintained by a delicately adjusted 
balance of power as between rival alliances. 
With the Great War came the overthrow of 
dynasties and the break-up of empires. 
A series of so-called “succession states’’ 
emerged from the wreckage, and it was the 
theory of President Wilson, in advocating 
a League of Nations, that the system ot 
military alliances would be superseded by 
an association in which all the European 
powers would hold membership, and which 
would be influential enough to prevent any 
selfish use of aggressive military strength or 
any resumption of the alliances and com- 
binations of former times. Mr. Simonds, 
in the present article, undertakes to look 
at things exactly as they are in the opening 
month of the year 1924, rather than to pre- 
sent a theory of things as they might be or 
ought to be. He finds that the business of 
forming military alliances has been going 
forward with more energy than anything 
else in Europe. 


Realities We find a startling array of 
of the facts regarding these new com- 
Situation ‘ihe 2 ; 
binations; and Mr. Simonds 

points out certain prospective or possible 
rival groupings. He analyzes the position 
of England, France, and Germany with 
respect to one another, and does not dis- 
cover any very obvious solvent for their 
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differences. He shows the network or alli- 
ances that France is forming to keep Ger- 
many in restraint—a combination that from 
the start includes Belgium, and that for 


similar reasons of future safety extends to- 


Poland and Czechoslovakia. There are few 
people who would now pretend that an 
acceptance of the consequences of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty—as a permanent foundation 
for Europe’s future and as the final charter 
of Germany’s destiny—is the prevailing 
mood in any German community beyond 
the Rhine. European statesmen in genera! 
believe that Germany will sometime try to 
change the situation; and everybody in 
France agrees that the one thing necessary 
is to be prepared to keep Germany from 
acquiring the power to force another war. 
The situation as a whole is not a cheerful 
one. The French believe that peace must 
be kept at the expense of eternal vigilance 
and costly preparation, until such time as 
European nations may discover the path of 
neighborliness and friendship. 





America 
_ and the 
World Court 


It is natural enough that high- 
minded and sensitive people in 
the United States should view 
the world situation with keen anxiety, and 
should wonder if there is something that we 
Americans might do about it all that we 
have been leaving undone. There are those 
who have been led to believe that we might 
make a constructive and even a conclusive 
move in the direction of world harmony by 
officially attaching ourselves to certain 
organizations. There sits in Mr. Carnegie’s 
Peace Palace at The Hague a group of 
judges selected from different countries, 
called the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Its members are men of excellent 
qualifications, and one of them, Professor 
John Bassett Moore, is a distinguished 
American authority in international law who 
has had much experience in our State De- 
partment. Another is Dr. Bustamente, the 
Cuban jurist, whose entire sympathy with 
American policy and the American point of 
view is well known. No other country, 
perhaps, is as well represented in that Court 
as is the United States. The committee of 
publicists who drew up the plan for this 
court included Mr. Elihu Root of the United 
States as its most eminent member. Ac- 
cess to the court with questions of a justici- 
able nature is a purely voluntary matter, 
open to all governments. Most issues of that 
kind, when they arise between two govern- 
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(Mr. Root, who has made many previous contributions 
to international harmony, has now served as Chairman 
of the jury awarding the Bok prize) 


ments, are settled after sufficient discussion 
either by direct negotiations, by some form 
of joint commission, or by reference to an 
umpire on a simple plan of arbitration. It 
is convenient, however, to have a World 
Court, and to know that it is ready to deal 
with any questions that may be referred 
to it for treatment by judicial processes. 


‘seful There is, at present, not the 
bul ret slightest likelihood that lead- 


ing nations would refer to this 
Court at The Hague any question whatso- 
ever that was vital enough to affect their 
essential policies, or that was regarded as 
having any immediate relation to the issues 
of war and peace. We are reproached by 
many good people in the United States for 
not having assumed our share of official 
responsibility for this useful and convenient 
tribunal. President Harding recommended 
such a step, and President Coolidge has 
repeated the recommendation. The domin- 
ating opinion in the Senate has been that 
the Court ought to be detached from its 
relationship to the League of Nations. This 
opinion does not seem to us to be convincing. 
The man in the street apparently does not 
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very well understand what it would mean 
for us to “join” the World Court. It would 
mean nothing except that, when yacancies 
were to be filled, we would add simply one 
more to the fifty or sixty governments that 
are concerned, directly or indirectly, with 
the matter of choosing judges. We would 
also contribute a trifling sum to the general 
expense of maintaining the court. It would 
seem wholly proper that we should show 
our interest and good-will in this way; but 
it is not evident that it would make any 
perceptible difference, at first. 


The Court,and The Court is even now as open 
oF ony to the consideration of any 
question in which the United 
States is concerned as it would have been if 
we had ratified the protocol under which it 
was established. When one considers the 
great problems that Europe is facing, this 
question whether or not we should assume 
a formal relationship to the World Court 
seems rather academic than _ practical. 
But, some reader may answer, if this court 
had been in existence when Austria issued 
her ultimatum to Serbia, the Great War 
might have been headed off. If that were 
true, it would be highly important. Un- 
fortunately, it is not the case. It should be 
remembered that Serbia accepted almost 
every demand set forth in the Austrian 
ultimatum, and offered to refer one or two 
remaining points to The Hague Tribunal 
that was then in existence and that was 
presumably as well fitted to deal with the 
matters in dispute as the present World 
Court, which holds its sessions in the same 
building at The Hague as that which Ameri- 
can beneficence had’ provided for the 
tribunal that was then available. The 
point to be noted is that resort to the 
tribunal then was a voluntary affair, and 
that the same thing is true of resort to the 
present court. Austria—under pressure 
from Berlin, as we were assured—preferred 
to bombard Belgrade. The precise kind of a 
tribunal that might or might not be sitting 
at The Hague had no bearing upon Austria’s 
fateful decision. 


Mr. Bok's Jury On January 7, the jury that 
Announces the had been formed to award the 
Winning Plan : ; 

Bok prize published the plan 
that had been finally chosen as offering the 
proposals that seemed most meritorious. 
The thing that this jury had to do was to 
agree upon what seemed to them ‘‘the best 


practicable plan by which the United 
States may codperate with other nations to 
achieve and preserve the peace of the 
world.” This was a group of seven, with 
Elihu Root as chairman. The other mem- 
bers were General Harbord, Colonel House. 
Miss Pendleton (President of Wellesley 
College), Roscoe Pound (Dean of the 
Harvard Law School), William Allen White, 
and Brand Whitlock. If this committee had 
been asked to make its own inquiries and 
studies, and to take half a year in which to 
agree upon measures that the United States 
might employ for the better assurance of 
world peace, we should have had a result 
that would have commanded great respect. 
A report thus produced would probably 
have secured more serious attention and 
enlisted a more valuable adherence than 
could well have been possible under the 
terms of the Bok proposal. But we arrive 
at somewhat the same results when this 
able committee selects a well-reasoned dis- 
cussion from among the thousands of 
anonymous proposals, most of which were 
submitted merely on the chance of obtain- 
ing a fifty-thousand-dollar reward. 


The The Bok method had _ the 
— value of arousing curiosity 
mployed : 7) 
and securing an enormous 

amount of headline publicity. Its chief 
defect seemed to lie in the fact that an 
American policy could only be evolved 
through counsel and discussion; and that 
the method of securing the opinions of 
citizens working in a detached and com- 
petitive way for a prize was not so likely to 
bring the best thinking of the country to a 
focus. The competition, however, was 
open to societies as well as to individuals. 
Mr. Bok’s offer had a large and generous 
motive, and was entitled to approval 
because it was sure to accomplish some good 
and could not by any chance have a harm- 
ful result. The public was informed that 
22,165 communications had been received 
by the secretary in charge of the competi- 
tion. Mr. Bok, meanwhile, had ascertained 
that his offer had stimulated study and had 
increased the number of people who were 
thinking about the problem of world peace. 
This committee was not a “jury” in the 
usual sense. Under the terms of the offer, 
it would have been entirely permissible if 
the jury itself had sat in conference long 
enough to agree upon a plan of its own, and 
had then awarded the prize to itself— 
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bestowing the money, of course, upon some 
worthy international object. 


Recognizing This theory of the jury’s 
Things as discretion might at first arouse 
They Are 


dissent; but the cavil would 
not survive a moment’s reflection. For 
Mr. Bok’s object was not merely to discover 
clever essayists, or to find out who could 
present the Utopian dream of world har- 
mony in some new and alluring guise, but 
actually to guide the people of the United 
States in discovering where they stand 
today in reference to world policies, and 
what they might feasibly undertake to do 
in the near future without awaiting any 
profound changes of sentiment. It is fairly 
to be inferred that the author of what is 
designated as “Plan No. 1469” had suc- 
ceeded in expressing the opinions of Mr. 
Root and his associates. There could be no 
other basis upon which an award could 
have been granted; and for that reason it 
might have seemed preferable to have the 
committee formulate its own plan, rather 
than to fumble through thousands of 
anonymous manuscripts in order to find 
one that was fully enough in accord with 
the jury’s own views to be accepted. But, 
since the award was proclaimed as unani- 
mous, and the document was _ published 
everywhere in full, it is impossible to 
believe that the members of the committee 
would have made any materially different 
proposals if they had announced themselves 
as the joint authors of the plan. The 
winning document, therefore, may be said 
to reflect the experience, capacity, and 
wisdom of the committee. This is obvious 
when one remembers that a differently 
selected jury must inevitably have. given 
preference to some different plan among 
the many that were offered. 


Points in The “Plan” begins with a 
the ie series of assertions, logically 
. presented, to the effect that 
we will have to continue to coéperate with 
the existing League of Nations, because 
there will be no alternative. We are then 
reminded that, although not a member of 
the League, we have been actually doing 
many things to promote peace, the Washing- 
tion Conference being a notable instance. It 
is shown in detail that we are represented on 
several of the League of Nations commis- 
sions, and are in fact codperating in various 
ways. This is a situation that has been 
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pointed out many times in the editorial 
pages of this periodical. The winning plan 
insists that “without any change in its 
present policy” the United States could 
very well be represented upon additional 
league commissions. The plan next pro- 
poses “our adherence to the Permanent 
Court” in accord with “conditions stated 
by Secretary Hughes and President Hard- 
ing in February, 1923.” It is next shown 
that the League of Nations, in its experience 
of three and a half years, “has shifted the 
emphasis” in its activities, and “fore- 
shadowed important modifications in its 
constitution.’ At first the covenant of the 
League, in Article X and Article XVI, 
bore “the impression of a general agreement 
to enforce and coerce.” Ina detailed way, 
this winning plan argues that Articles X 
and XVI are “today reduced to something 
like innocuous desuetude.” 


We Should Join Facts are then set forth to 
—— show that the League of Na- 
itl tions will not interfere with 

the Monroe Doctrine, and will recognize the 
leadership of the United States in the western 
hemisphere. It is observed that in operation 
“the League has envolved a Council widely 
different from that imagined by the makers 
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of the Covenant.” The League is merely 
taking the place of the former Hague confer- 
ences, while “‘the Permanent Court has at 
least begun to realize the highest hope and 
’ ‘ “4 9? 
purpose of the Second Hague Conference. 
The Winning Plan then proposes that the 
United States accept the League of Na- 
tions, as actually working or as likely to be 
modified. We are to maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine, and are to ask that “moral 
judgment and public opinion” be substi- 
tuted for force, Articles X and XVI of the 
Covenant being either dropped altogether 
or radically changed. We are not to be 
responsible in any international matter 
“unless in any particular case Congress 
has authorized such action.” We are to 
propose that any self-governing State be 
admitted to the League “that receives the 
favorable vote of two-thirds of the Assem- 
bly.” We are to ask that the League of 
Nations proceed to the “revision and 
development of international law, employ- 
ing fos this purpose the aid of a commission 
of jurists.” The plan concludes as follows: 
Anything less than a world-conference, especially 
when Great Powers are excluded, must incur, in 
proportion to the exclusions, the suspicion of being 
an alliance, rather than a family of nations. The 
United States can render service in emphasizing 
this lesson, learned in the Hague Conference, and 
in thus helping to reconstitute the family of nations 
as it really is. Such a conference or assembly must 
obviously bear the chief responsibility of the 
development of new parts of the Jaw of nations, 
devised to fit changed and changing conditions, to 
extend the sway of justict, and to help in preserving 
peace and security. 


Nothing ‘There is nothing very star- 

a nc tling about all this, and it will 
disappoint everyone who had 

thought that Mr. Bok might discover a 
miracle-worker. The discussion of the 
League of Nations in this plan simply takes 
us back to the great debates in the United 
States Senate on the ratification of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. All the reservationists were 
ready to agree to anything and everything 
contained in this plan. We should, in fact, 
have been members of the League of Na- 
tions from the start, on much more rigid 
terms than this plan proposes, but for 
President Wilson’s personal unwillingness 
to accept reservations. Since there is not a 
single step in the proposals embodied in 
this plan that we have not always cheer- 
fully supported in this periodical, it would 
be quite impossible to do otherwise than to 
recommend its cordial adoption. We think 


citizens might well advise their Senators 
that these sane and intelligent steps should 
be taken without any interjection of parti- 
sanship into the discussion. The United 
States might, indeed, do all the things pro- 
posed in this plan by unanimous consent. 


Merelya Tt must be realized, how- 

Beginning ever, that the nations will 
go on making history. Many other 
plans after this one will have to be 
formulated and discussed, as the world 
moves fearsomely and distrustfully forward, 
gradually lessening its reliance upon force 
and slowly pinning its faith to an establish- 
ment of peace upon foundations of justice. 
To sum it up, we may say that Mr. Bok 
has published an even better formulation 
than we had thought that his plan of giving 
a prize would secure, although we had never 
doubted the value of the nation-wide dis- 
cussion that his skilful publicity methods 
were well calculated to procure. It is 
necessary to have in mind certain changed 
conditions. It is true that the Senate twice 
voted to enter the League of Nations with 
reservations; but those votes were taken 
because the Covenant of the League was an 
integral part of the Versailles Treaty, which 
established the terms of peace with Cer- 
many. Jt seemed necessary to ratify the 
Treaty, and there was no way of getting rid 
of the League of Nations. Therefore, the 
Senate proposed certain reservations which, 
it may be said, might just as well have been 
accepted by everybody. Since that time, 
however, we have negotiated and ratified a 
treaty with Germany on our own account, 
and the League of Nations is not an issue. 


Evolution We can go ahead and co- 
Rather Than yerate with the League in all 
Dogma 5 ‘ 
sorts of ways, to the end of 


securing desirable objects, even if we do. 


not become a member of it. Mr. Coolidge 
and Mr. Hughes are already working in the 
spirit of the “Winning Plan.’’ We have 
discussed the world court in preceding 
paragraphs. To be consistent with our own 
American record, it would seem incumbent 
upon us to become officially related to this 
particular institution. The principal value, 
perhaps, of the “Plan” is its clearing of the 
atmosphere. It does not attempt to cover 
up the fact that the nations are unwilling 
to create an over-ruling authority that will 
establish and maintain peace in a manner 
analogous to the authority of our Federal 
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Government in relation to the forty-eight 
States. There is nothing in this plan that 
even hints at any way of preventing Europe- 
an nations from fighting one another if they 
are so inclined. The plan advises the com- 


plete abandonment of the notion that the - 


League of Nations could invoke power to 
quell a riot. This will disappoint many 
good people who had hoped for proposals 
that would seem to carry us farther along 
the path of perpetual peace. The formulator 
of this accepted plan is plainly an evolu- 
tionist rather than a fundamentalist. 


An Incident The new Congress had not 
in the accomplished much _ beyond 
Senate Marit cise ° 

necessary preliminaries, when 

adjournment was taken for the holiday 
season. In the House, the proposals for 
changing the rules had come up in accord- 
ance with agreements reached in December. 
A vote on Jan. 14 relaxes the rule restrict- 
ing amendments. The most important 
business before Congress was financial and 
budgetary, and the most striking event thus 
far was the decision reached in the Republi- 
can House caucus on January ro to have 
the Ways and Means Committee bring 
forward the Mellon tax proposals in Febru- 
ary, and to postpone the bonus issue until 
tax reduction had been voted upon. We are 
discussing this tax question in later para- 
graphs. The deadlock in the Senate over 
the appointment of a chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee to succeed 
Senator Cummins of Iowa was broken on 
January 1o, Senator LaFollette having 
returned. from an absence and having led 
his radical group over to the support of the 
Democratic candidate, Senator Smith of 
South Carolina. To award an important 
chairmanship to a Democrat in a Republican 
Congress is no triumph for the party to 
which Senator Smith belongs, but is merely 
an instance of the manner in which an 
irresponsible bloc or clique may assert itself 
in the exercise of its power to punish the 
majority party. 


No Railroad The Democrats lose more than 
— they gain when they accept the 
xpected mas Seige 3 

aid of an outside group, with 

whose views they are not in accord, to win 
a chairmanship in a Republican Senate. 
Senator Cummins has long been the fore- 
most authority in Congress upon railroad 
and transportation problems. Fortunately, 
the chairmanship of a committee is a thing 


to 


wn 
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SENATOR SMITH OF SOUTH CAROLINA, NEW 

CHAIRMAN OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE 


(Hon. Ellison Durant Smith was an active young business 

man and field agent of the Southern Cotton Association 

when first elected to the United States Senate in 1908: 

and he is now in the middle of his third term. He becomes 

chairman of an important committee through the refusal 

of the LaFollette group of independent Republicans to 
support Senator Cummins) 


of minor importance unless the chairman 
has the full support of a working majority 
of the committee itself, and also enjoys due 
prestige on the floor of the chamber as the 
appropriate leader in matters over which 
the particular committee has jurisdiction. 
Meanwhile there will be no important rail- 
road legislation in the present session, and 
probably none in the lifetime of the present 
Congress. This is not to be regretted, inas- 
much as the existing railroad act ought to 
have a much longer period in which to 
demonstrate its value. 


Probably — Tt is natural enough that Con- 
aShort gress should be anxious to 
Session = : ; : 
make this a short session, in 
view of the nation-wide and local political 
campaigns that lie ahead of us in the present 
year, with a series of primary elections be- 
ginning very soon. If Congress will but ’ 
pass the necessary appropriation bills, and 
reduce taxation as advised by President 
Coolidge and Secretary Mellon, the country 
will welcome adjournment. It is true that 
an immigration act is requisite, because the 
existing quota law expires with the present 
fiscal year on June 30. But it would be 
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better to extend the existing quota system 
for one more year than to adopt a new plan 
without due consideration. The House 
Committee is at work on a new quota mea- 
sure, using the census of 1890 as a basis in 


order to favor Western as against Eastern - 


Europe. It is to be hoped that Congress 
will adjourn without passing a bonus bill, 
in order that those who favor such a measure 
may take it squarely before the voters next 
November. Every seat in the House of 
Representatives is at stake, and this gives 
us a fresh opportunity for a popular refer- 
endum on the bonus issue. A matter of so 
much importance is entitled, like the im- 
migration question, to great care before 
final action is taken. Unfortunately, the 
change in the rules of the House, permitting 
dilatory amendments, which Democrats and 
radicals secured on January 14 by a vote of 
208 to 177, is likely to protract the session. 


“Bonus” — Senators arguing for the bonus 
in the last month declared that few 
Campaign nd 
people who talked about it 
knew anything concerning the details of the 
measure that was actually pending. This 
gives all the better reason for having both 
sides explain it to the voters, and for making 
it an issue in the coming elections. Mr. 
Coolidge, in his message to Congress, said, 
“T do not favor the granting of a bonus.” 
If Mr. Coolidge is nominated for the presi- 
dency by the Republicans—and almost 
everybody now expects that he will be—the 
Republican platform will support his princi- 
pal positions. There is reason to think, on 
the other hand, that the Democratic plat- 
form will come out just as emphatically in 
favor of the bonus. By all means, let us 
postpone legislation on this question until 
after the voters have had another chance to 
express themselves. There will be a double 
chance to get at issues of this kind, because 
we have also the primary elections; and 
Mr. Coolidge’s campaign for the nomina- 
tion must face the primaries in great Re- 
publican States, with his clear commit- 
ments on pending questions. 





Johnson ‘Tn the preliminary campaign 
~~ of 1912, “favorite sons” cut 
Candidate : é ‘ 
no figure at all in Republican 
circles. There was a direct contest in the 
primaries between the supporters of Mr. 
Taft, who was seeking renomination, and 
the supporters of Colonel Roosevelt, who 


were opposing Mr. Taft. It is well to face 


things as they are; and it is now clear thai 
there are two real candidates for the Re- 
publican nomination. What the convention 
might choose to do belongs to the subse- 
quent proceedings; but for the purposes oi 
the primary election the candidates are 
President Coolidge and Senator Hiram 
Johnson. Mr. Johnson is a powerful cam- 
paigner and has many friends. He is out- 
spoken on pending issues. He does not 
agree at all with the principal positions 
upon which President Coolidge must seek 
a vote of confidence. Senator Johnson is 
(rt) opposed to the Mellon tax proposals; 
and (2) he regards. the Republican party as 
pledged to the passage of a bonus act. He 
is (3) a harsh and aggressive critic of 
Secretary Hughes and the foreign policies 
of the Administration. He declaims against 
our selling arms to Mexico as savoring of 
the methods of Metternich and the Holy 
Alliance, against which we set up the Mon- 
roe Doctrine a hundred years ago. He is 
the most emphatic of all opponents of the 
adherence of the United States to the 
World Court. 


™ Views The Administration stands on 
of Senator grounds that are now so little 
Johnson : 


ambiguous that a man of 
Senator Johnson’s frankness and courage 
may hope to rally to his support all Repub- 
licans who are opposed to the policies that 
have crystallized under the direction of the 
Harding-Coolidge Administration. It is 
well, since we have the primary system, 
that candidates should stand clearly for 
certain views. Citizens who believe as he 
does are evidently quite content to support 
President Coolidge. Those Republicans 
who think differently on pending issues may 
deem themselves fortunate in having so 
aggressive and uncompromising a spokes- 
man as Senator Hiram Johnson. ‘The 
Johnsonian campaign was well launched by 
the candidate himself in an elaborate speech 
delivered at Cleveland, Ohio, on Janu- 
ary 3. We do not agree with the Senator as 
regards tax reduction, the bonus, American 
foreign policy, and some other things; but 
he is on approved ground when he criticises 
the National Republican Committee for 
reéstablishing the improper representation 
of southern States in the national conven- 
tion, after it had announced a radical re- 
duction that had commended itself to 
everybody as a long step in the right 
direction. 
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Coolidge and From the standpoint of politi- 
= cal tactics, the only marked 
error that the Coolidge cam- 
paign managers have thus far made has 
been their failure to protest sharply against 
the reéstablishment of a bad system that is 
commonly regarded as a clever move in the 
interest of the President himself. As a 
matter of fact, the step was not taken in 
order to secure delegates by the use of 
presidential patronage, but for wholly 
different reasons. The National Committee 
lost its judgment and its vision when it 
abandoned its own reform. It yielded some- 
what weakly to persuasion, but there was 
nothing sinister in its intentions or malign 
in its motives. If President Coolidge should 
lose the primaries in important Republican 
States, there is no real danger this year that 
his nomination would be forced upon the 
party by patronage control of negro dele- 
gates from the South. One experience of 
that kind will have sufficed for at least half 
acentury. Practically, the southern delega- 
tions will do no harm in the convention of 
1924; but theoretically this was the right 
year in which to put representation upon a 
reformed basis. Furthermore, the reform 
was expressly adopted by the Convention 
of 1920; and the National Committee has 
disobeyed orders. 


The Two-thirds There is more danger to the 
." will country this year in the two- 
tand aa < : 
thirds rule of the Democratic 

convention than in the “rotten borough”’ 
system of the Republican convention. It 
seems to be the plan to sidetrack national 
candidates by bringing forward as many 
local favorites as possible. With a long 
array of names presented in the convention, 
the friends of the two-thirds rule have a 
better chance to organize a hard and fast 
minority as against a candidate who has 
nation-wide support. It is true that in 
most Democratic conventions a majority 
of the delegates has been able to hold to- 
gether in support of its candidate until it 
had accumulated the requisite two-thirds. 
But it sometimes happens that the tail wags 
the dog. That is to say, a well compacted 
minority may so maneuver in the convention 
as to break down the majority and dictate 
thefinalresult. Meanwhile, itisexpected that 
the two thirds rule will not be touched till 
the’rg24 ticket is named. We shall know bet- 
ter when the Democratic primaries are held 
how the party really feels about candidates. 


Mr. McAdoo hus far, Hon. William G. 
is Prominent McAdoo continues to be de- 

cidedly in the lead. He dis- 
cusses questions of taxation and finance 
with the more knowledge and _ readiness 
because of his long service as Secretary of 
the Treasury. He holds that it is possible 
to make a very considerable reduction of 
taxes without interfering with the pay- 
ments required by the pending bonus 
measure. His plan is to issue fifty-year 
bonds; and he estimates the actual annual 
carrying cost of the bonus at from $80,000,- 
cco to $90,000,000. He was Director- 
General of the railroads when they were 
taken over by the Government for war pur- 
poses, and he makes a spirited defense of 
the management and efficiency of our trans- 
portation system under Government con- 
trol, and holds that it rendered possible the 
rapid and colossal mobilization of soldiers 
and supplies that brought the war to a sud- 
den end in the autumn of 1918. Many of 
Mr. McAdoo’s recent speeches and argu- 
ments are now available in pamphlet form 
and will doubtless be widely distributed 
before the Democratic voters enter_ the 
primaries. 


Other Mr. Cox has become active in 
——_ Ohio as a candidate; Mr. John 
avorites r ° 
W. Davis has been brought 
forward by the Democrats of West Virginia; 
Senator Underwood is an avowed candidate 
at the instance of his own State of Alabama; 
Senator Ralston of Indiana is admittedly 
a candidate; and Governor Smith of New 
York has by no means abandoned his can- 
didacy. Senator Copeland of that State is 
also regarded as a possible choice; Senator 
Reed of Missouri has support in certain 
powerful quarters; Governor Charles W. 
Bryan of Nebraska has been mentioned 
almost as prominently as his more eminent 
brother, William Jennings Bryan; and there 
are several other names that have been 
mentioned either at large or in particular 
localities, a Florida educator, for example. 


New York The public business of the 
a State of New York as well as 
the affairs of the metropolis 

of the same name have an especial interest 
for the whole country. The legislature 
began its. work at Albany on January 2 with 
a Democratic majority of one vote in the 
State Senate and a Republican majority of 
about half a dozen votes in the newly 
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GEN. SMEDLEY D. BUTLER WITH MAYOR 

KENDRICK OF PHILADELPHIA, AT THE BE- 

GINNING OF A NEW CRUSADE FOR LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT 


elected Assembly, or lower house. Gov- 
ernor Smith’s term of office lasts through 
the present year. The Governor has a per- 
suasive way of assuring the State that his 
one desire is to serve public interest, and 
that he is as ready to work with Republicans 
as with Democrats for substantial results. 
Both parties, under the Governor’s lead, 
are favoring a reduction of the State income 
tax, although the details have yet to be 
worked out. It seems likely, also, that both 
parties may agree upon developing the 
waterpower of the State on some plan of 
joint public and private action. Governor 
Smith continues to urge constitutional 
amendments to provide for an executive 
budget and for a four-year term for elective 
State officers. He goes much farther than 
the Republicans are willing to go in propos- 
ing to give municipalities complete and un- 
restricted control of transit and other public 
utility matters. This applies in part to the 
situation in the great metropolis, where 
State commissions are in control and are 
usually at variance with the city govern- 
ment. High rents and scarcity of housing 
for working people will probably lead to an 
extension for two years longer of the existing 
emergency rent laws. 





Law Enforcee A new city administration in 
hee bya Philadelphia, headed by Hon. 
arlinet - 


W. Freeland Kendrick as 
Mayor, made a sensational start on January 
7. Next to the Mayor, the most important 
official in the Philadelphia scheme of munici- 
pal government is the Director of Public 
Safety, who heads a department which has 
control of the bureaus of police, fire, light- 
ing, building, and some other associated 
branches and departments. Mayor Ken- 
drick has appointed to this position General 
Smedley D. Butler, of the United States 
Marines, who had been accorded a year’s 
leave of absence by President Coolidge in 
order to take the Philadelphia post. Gen- 
eral Butler had made a noteworthy record 
as an efficient officer in the Great War, and 
he has a special talent for the vigorous exer- 
cise of disciplinary authority. Governor 
Pinchot had been doing his best to enforce 
prohibition laws, but had lacked the hearty 
codperation of the Philadelphia police force. 
The Governor had not exaggerated the out- 
rageous and open violations of law that pre- 
vailed throughout the Quaker City. Gen- 
eral Butler thinks that there is only one 
way to enforce law, namely, to proceed to 
do it. He was perfectly well aware that the 
policemen in every district or precinct knew 
of the fact that many hundreds of saloons 
were running openly, and selling intoxicants 
in contempt of law. He informed the police 
officials that he would hold them responsible 
for what went on in the forty-two police 
districts of the city, and that he would ac- 
cord them forty-eight hours to clean up. 


On January 11, it was reported 
that General Butler had begun 
to show some momentary 
abatement of the irresistible energy with 
which he had entered upon his program. 
He explained that he had closed up “the 
houses, saloons, and dives” that had been 
openly violating the law, and that the 
‘next campaigns would be directed against 
places that were not so visible. One thing 
that General Butler proposes is to get rid of 
a lot of elderly policemen in order to build 
up a force of young men who will belong to 
the new period. There is nothing that suc- 
ceeds like success, and the vigor of Mayor 
Kendrick and General Butler has thus far 
had magical results. This is no cuestion of a 
fanatical support of prohibition, but alto- 
gether a matter of law enforcement and 
-decency. Bootlegging and such offenses are 
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intimately associated with banditry, bur- 
glary, and criminality of all kinds. There 
are those who were asserting with cynical 
sneers that the thousand Philadelphia sa- 
loons and dives that had been closed within 
three or four days would be open again after 
a few weeks. But the new administration 
seems to understand the nature of its job; 
and it begins to look as if Philadelphia 
would succeed in driving out the crooks and 
bootleggers, and in giving honest support 
to the crusade for law enforcement that was 
so splendidly begun by Governor Pinchot. 
What Philadelphia is now doing may be 
done everywhere else. In fact, the police 
administration of New York began to show 
new life with no delay. 


The We are publishing in this num- 
Mexican —_ er an excellent article on the 
Revolution 


outbreak of the present revo- 
lutionary strife that convulses our unfortu- 
nate neighboring republic across the Rio 
Grande. Professor Cleland of Los Angeles 
is a trustworthy authority. The whole 
world had hoped that Mexico would pull 
through the political rivalries of a presiden- 
tial election year without starting a war. 
President Obregén was in office as the result 
of an election that was undisputed. Two 
conspicuous men who had been serving in 
his cabinet were candidates for the succes- 
sion. Apparently General Obregén had 
favored Mr. Calles rather than Mr. De la 
Huerta.- But serious charges had been 
made against Mr. De la Huerta’s manage- 
ment of the Treasury Department, with a 
view of discrediting him as a presidential 
candidate. These charges served as one of 
the excuses for the attempt to seize the con- 
trol of Mexico by force. Never, in the 
tragic history of that country, has a military 
revolution been less justified. Never has 
there been a time when the interests not 
only of the Mexican people but of neighbor- 
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ing countries and the world at large more 
imperatively demanded that Mexico come 
to order and take her place once more in the 
family of nations. 


We have probably been mis- 
taken in the past in not pur- 
suing more constructive poli- 
cies with respect to a country in which our 
interests are so extensive, and one which is 
so greatly in need of political guidance. 
The Administration at Washington has 
entered upon a new course of conduct that 
may have far-reaching results, in its consent 
to sell war materials to President Obregén 
in order that he may the more quickly end 
the civil war. This action required courage, 
because it was obvious that the political 
opponents of President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary Hughes would jump at the chance to 
criticizethe step as inconsistent with our past 
policies. The best defense of the Washing- 
ton decision is found in the clear common 
sense and the entire good faith of the whole 
proceeding. After long waiting, and as the 
result of protracted negotiations, we had 
reached agreements with the Mexican 
Government that had led to the reéstablish- 
ment of full diplomatic relations. Our inter- 
ests in Mexican peace are too extensive to 
permit another chaotic period of civil strife, 
if the mere act of selling some munitions to 
the constituted authorities can avert or ter- 
minate such destructive folly. 


Our Support 
r) 
Obregin 


Americans Under the auspices of the 
"a European Reparation Commission of the 
ommittee : ° ° ° 
allies, the committee of busi- 

ness experts on the financial condition of 
Germany began its sessions at Paris on 
Monday, January 14. General Charles G. 
Dawes, of Chicago,and Mr. Owen D. Young, 
President of the General Electric Company, 
of New York, were invited to sit with repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, Belgium 
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ND IMMEDIATELY BEGINS TO CELEBRATE 
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© Harris & Ewing 
GEN. CHARLES G. DAWES 


and Italy. These Americans were not ap- 
pointed by our own government, nor were 
they in any manner officially accredited, 
but it was well understood that their 
participation in the conference was ap- 
proved at Washington and that it was in 
pursuance of suggestions that Secretary 
Hughes himself had previously made. The 
Reparation Commission had informed Gen- 
eral Dawes that he would be made chairman 
of this investigating body, and he was 
prepared, therefore, to express his views at 
the opening session. His remarks partook 
of his usual impatience of dilatory methods, 
and his energetic insistence upon results. 
Many years ago, as Controller of the 
Currency at Washington, Charles G. Dawes 
had achieved a marked success, and in sub- 
sequent years he had risen to a high place 
as a Chicago banker. During the war he 
was at the head of the purchasing depart- 
ment of the United States armies in Europe, 
with headquarters at Paris, and was a main 
reliance of General Pershing. It was due to 
his large grasp and decisive character that 
our immense stock of military supplies in 
France was so promptly sold after the war. 


To Restore Everyone remembers the serv- 
_. ice that Dawes rendered to 
President Harding in his duties 

for a year at the head of the new Budget 
Bureau at Washington. The present busi- 
ness of Messrs. Dawes, Young, and their 
associates is to help get the German 
mechanism of banking, currency, public 
taxation, and expenditure on a sound basis, 


© Underwood & Underwood 
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HENRY M. ROBINSON 


in order that German economic life may 
function in a normal way. After that, it 
will be necessary again to take up the 
problem of reparations. A second commit- 
tee, which was to assemble at Paris on 
January 21, was charged with the duty of 
investigating the escape of capital from 
Germany to foreign countries. Mr. Henry 
M. Robinson, a banker of Los Angeles, Cal., 
was selected to serve on this committee, and 
before sailing early in January he conferred 
with President Harding, and Secretary 
Hughes, in order to be thoroughly familiar 
with the attitude of our Government. The 
French occupation of the Ruhr had just 
completed its first year as the committee 
over which General Dawes is _ presiding 
began its work. Reports showed that 
production in the Ruhr is now increasing 
steadily and that the total during 1923 had 
been about 7o per cent. of the preceding 
year. 


When Germany Mr. Stinnes, the foremost of 
Fg German industrialists, admit- 
ted the other day that Ger- 

many had made two great mistakes in its 
evasive tactics, the first being its failure 
to keep up the payments in kind that it 
could easily have made, thus giving no 
excuse for the Ruhr occupation; and the 
second being the foolish and destructive 
policy of so-called passive resistance. This 
policy was not spontaneous in the great 
industries of the Ruhr, but was politically 
directed from Berlin. As soon as the Ger- 
man Government abandoned the policy of 
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resistance, it collapsed at once; and the 
Ruhr began codperating cheerfully with 
the French control. There has been much 
loose talk within a few weeks about Ger- 
many’s prostrate condition. It is quite true 
that a powerful horse that has fallen down 
and lies entangled in its harness is for the 
moment quite valueless as regards useful 
service. Germany’s ability to pay in 1923 is 
no criterion of the effective earning power 
of Germany ten years or thirty years hence. 
There are many things that may be done 
from many different approaches to lessen 
the danger of war and to make the world 
safer and happier. But foremost among all 
the steps that can be taken for European 
peace will be the full moral acceptance by 
Germany of her responsibility to pay 


reparations. 
Tax On January 10, as noted above, 
— the Republican members of the 


House of Representatives de- 
cided to give Secretary Mellon’s program of 
tax reduction the right of way and urged 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House to report a bill incorporating the 
Administration’s recommendations not later 
than February 11. Proposals fixing definite 
dates for the reporting of a Bonus bill were 
defeated. President Coolidge had let it be 
known that he was heartily in favor of 
Secretary Mellon’s plan and that he would 
not approve of a bill which differed impor- 
tantly from the suggestions of the Treasury 
Department, which have already been 
presented in the January issue of this 
magazine arid which have been the chief 
topic of discussion, the past month, in 
newspapers, public meetings and private 
conversations concerning public affairs. 
It is said that no other public question has 
ever brought to Washington such a volume 
of expression of approval from all parts of 
the country, or such emphatic urging for 
legislative action. Whereas it seemed, two 
months ago, practically impossible that any 
bill embodying a really scientific revision 
of taxes could be passed through Congress 
on the eve of a presidential election and 
with the handicap of Bonus pledges given 
by so many members of Congress, the great 
wave of popular interest and urgency in 
the subject so impressed Washington that 
in the middle of January the chances seem 
to favor the passage of a bill that could be 
approved by the Administration. An article 


by Mr. Judson C. Welliver in this issue of . 
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HON. WILLIAM R. GREEN, OF IOWA 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 


ouse 
the Review oF Reviews presents more 
fully Secretary Mellon’s plans for tax re- 
duction, the financial operations which 
make them possible and advisable, and 
some interesting facts as to Mr. Mellon’s 
personality and career. 


while the chances of 
success of the Administration 
plan for reducing taxes have 
greatly increased, it has still many dangers 
ahead of it in its progress through Congress 
and there may be a difficult problem ahead 
for President Coolidge when he comes to 
decide whether the bill actually presented 
to him to sign is or is not too vitally changed 
as compared with the proposals of his 
Secretary of the Treasury. A chief sticking 
point is the revision of the surtaxes on in- 
dividual incomes. Secretary Mellon’s plan 
is to reduce the maximum surtax from 50 
per cent., the present figure, to 25 per cent., 
on the ground that the higher rate is in 
practise uncollectible, the large incomes 
having recourse to tax-exempt securities, 
and that with a rate of only 25 per cent., a 
great part of the investment in tax-exempt 
securities will be changed to taxable indus- 
trial and railroad stocks and bonds, thus 
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HON. JOHN N. GARNER, OF TEXAS 
(Who Presented the Democratic Tax Program) 


going into productive enterprise and at the 
same time paying taxes into the Federal 
Treasury. The experts of the Treasury 
Department have given the public illumi- 
nating information supporting this view and 
the theory that the Treasury will actually 
collect more at the lower rate than at the 
higher, but in spite of an unusually clear- 
headed and effective campaign of education, 
many Congressmen and others, though 
agreeing with most of the Administration 
recommendations, can not bring themselves 
to approve of what is on the face of it a very 
radical cut in the taxation of the rich. 


An Opposition Tt is in this matter of income 
~~ Bill surtaxes that the tax program 
00 . 

framed by the Democratic 

minority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee differs most~ radically from the 
Administration measure. On January 6 
Representative Garner made public the 
details of the Democratic proposal. Instead 
of the 25 per cent. maximum surtax, it has 
44 per cent.; it reduces the normal tax, for 
incomes under $10,000, to 2 and 4 per cent., 
instead of the 3 and 6 per cent.’in the Mellon 
bill; it fixes the exempt class of incomes at 
$2,000 for single and $3,000 for married 
persons, instead of $1,000 and $2,500; it 
increases the differential in favor of ‘‘earned” 
incomes from 25 to 33!2 per cent. The 
total reduction of taxes under the Demo- 


cratic scheme probably aggregates more 
dollars than Mr. Mellon’s provisions. The 
increased reductions on the smaller incomes 
are calculated to give it wide popularity 
and politically it is no negligible rival of 
the Administration measure as originally 
framed. 


And, Finally, On January 8 Representative 
° —" Frear of Wisconsin laid before 
' the House a third measure 
dealing with the tax situation, framed by 
himself and representing the views of the 
radical elements in Congress. This plan 
retains the present high surtaxes; restores 
the excess profits taxes on corporations to 
provide for a $200,000,000 bonus to ex- 
soldiers; cuts the normal taxes to one-hali 
the present figures of 4 per cent. and 8 per 
cent. (instead of the two-thirds in the Ad- 
ministration bill); abolishes all “nuisance”’ 
and luxury taxes; increases inheritance 
taxes to a maximum of 50 per cent. on 
estates of $20,000,000 and institutes a 
graduated tax schedule on gifts, running up 
to 25 per cent. on amounts of more than 
$10,000,000. The radical idea of heavy 
taxes on the undistributed profits of cor- 
porations is revived with a schedule calling 
for 20 per cent. on such undistributed profits 
in excess of $200,000 and there is provision 
for a 25 per cent. differential in favor of 
earned incomes. The last item is the only 
one in which the radical program agrees 
with Secretary Mellon’s; as the Democrats 
provided for an even larger differential, 
it may be said that in January the only 
absolutely sure thing in the prospect for 
tax reduction was that any bill reported 
would make the money earned by a per- 
son in salary or professional services be 
subject to smaller tax payments than the 
same amount of money received as dividends 
or interest. The Frear program, finally, 
advocates legislation taxing all municipal 
and State securities (now tax-exempt) and 
forestalling any Supreme Court nullifica- 
tion of this measure, by requiring the con- 
currence of all but one judge before the law 
is set aside as unconstitutional or confisca. 
tory. 


The Problem Secretary Mellon, who has haa 

of —— a busy time explaining ele- 
curities Peds a is 

mentary principles and prac- 

tices of finance and economics, has pointed 

out to Mr. Frear that when an investor 

buys the bonds of a State or municipality, 
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he receives a lower rate of interest because 
of the tax-exempt feature, thus virtually 
paying a tax, and that to lay a new tax 
would virtually confiscate the value of the 
exemption, duly paid for by the investor in 
accepting the lower rate of interest. Secre- 
tary Mellon wishes just as strongly as Mr. 
Frear to reach this money now going into 
State and municipal bonds, but his method 
is the fairer‘and more logical, if slower, one 
of obtaining the prohibition, through a 
constitutional amendment of further issues 
of these securities. In conformance with 
the Treasury’s views, on January to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
instructed Chairman Green to report a 
constitutional amendment dealing with tax- 
free securities. In the meantime a report 
from the Treasury Department gave the first 
authoritative figures of the total of such 
tax-free stocks and bonds,—the real figure 
being very different from the $20,000,000 
referred to by Mr. Garner in urging the 
taxation, out-of-hand, of such investments. 
It seems that there are outstanding at 
present $1 2,309,000,000 of tax-exempt issues 
of all kinds, Federal, State and municipal. 
This total will be constantly reduced by the 
lapsing of the tax-free privileges now going 
with some of the Liberty bonds, the last 
privilege expiring in 1926. The total will 
be added to, on the other hand, by further 
issues of State, municipal and Federal Farm 
Loan bonds. Even in the event of the 
adoption by Congress of the Constitutional 
Amendment now under discussion, the 
question will have to be submitted to each 
of the States, will fail unless two-thirds or 
more of them approved, and would in any 
case have to wait some years for that 
approval. 4 


a For several months business 

aFolleite s - : ae . 
men have awaited with some 

Railroad Bill wig ‘ la 


anxiety disclosure of the aims 
of the so-called “radical bloc’ in Congress, 
even though it seemed very unlikely that 
any important measures framed by this 
group could become law in 1924. Following 
Mr. Frear’s announcement of the taxing 
program, noted above, came, on January 
10, Senator LaFollette’s bill to amend the 
Esch-Cummins act, under which the rail- 
roads have been operating for. more than 
two years. It was in the matter of railroads 
and taxation particularly that the business 
world feared proposals that might be 
restrictive or destructive. Senator La 
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HON. JAMES A. FREAR, OF WISCONSIN 


(Who has presented the tax proposals of the radical 
element) 


Follette’s bill plans to sweep away the 
entire present structure of railway rates and 
substitute tariffs based on the actual cost 
of service rendered. By ‘cost of service” 
rendered Senator LaFollette means the 
operating cost of carrying and handling the 
goods or commodities transported, plus 
the interest, or fair dividends on outstand- 
ing securities of the roads representing 
money actually invested. “The rate base 
is to be the amount of money prudently 
invested in the properties by the owners.” 
Senator LaFollette was a leading, advocate 
of the plan to fix the physical valuation of 
the roads for rate-making purposes. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
railroads themselves have been working for 
many years, at a cost already approaching 
$100,000,000, on the valuation of the physi- 
cal properties of our transportation systems. 
Only in the case of a few important roads 
has the work been completed, and the 
results suggest that as a whole the final 
valuation fixed by the Commission will not 
be importantly less than the property 
accounts carried on the books of the com- 
panies. Now Senator LaFollette proposes 
the entirely new rate-making plan of cost 
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THOSE WHO CAN BEST AFFORD TO PAY, HAVE 
PASSES 


From the News (Dallas, Texas) 


of service, with the factor of capital cost 
depending on the “ prudence”’ of the original 
investment. It will occur to anyone who 
has followed the enormously costly, puzzling 
and tedious work of valuing the railroad 
properties,—a work in which ten years 
have made onlya beginning—that to require 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to go 
back and compute the cost over again on a 
new principle involving determination of 
the prudence of the expenditure of every 
dollar disbursed for capital account,—is not 
a practical proposal even if it be a fair one. 


The Danger of The extreme opponents in 
a. Congress of the present rail- 
road law contend that the ten- 

tative valuation of railroad property, about 
$20,000,000,000, on which the roads may 
earn 534 per cent. (the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission being directed to fix 
rates that will as nearly as possible get this 
result)—is too high by some seven or eight 
billions. ‘The last year, 1923, was the most 
prosperous one for the roads in recent 
history. They may in the aggregate show 
earnings of 5's per cent. on this valuation. 
If the base were fixed at eight billion dollars 
less and rates reduced accordingly, it is 
obvious to any observant layman that the 
earnings for even this red letter year would 
fall to a point where all but a few exceptional 


roads would be confronted with bankruptcy 
and there would be no recourse but Govern- 
ment ownership and new taxes on the 
nation to pay the inevitable deficits. The 
small earning capacity of the roads under 
past restrictive regulation, together with 
the fear of still more drastic legislation in 
the future, has frightened away investors 
from supplying the needed capital by be- 
coming partners in the transportation 
business; in other words, railroad companies 
cannot sell their shares, the few exceptions 
proving the rule. With only bonds salable 
to the public, the financial structures of 
many roads are already overloaded with 
fixed charges. Unless the investor can be 
lured back, there is certain disaster ahead. 


Perilous In a banner year, with the 
rsa railroad plant operating with 


unusual efficiency and at prac- 


tically 100 per cent. of capacity, only a start 


has been made toward attracting investors. 
What will be the result of poor years, bound 
to come, is not cheerful to contemplate. 
There are between one million and two 
million individual owners of railroad securi- 
ties in the United States (the average 
holding of railroad stock is said to be 93.2 
shares) in addition to the many millions 
whose accumulations are invested in the 
roads through savings institutions. But 
the danger is more widely diffused than 
this: the health of the entire industrial 
community is at stake in the question of 
getting the capital funds to maintain an 
adequate and efficient transportation system. 























IT CAN’T BE DONE! 
From the Evening World © (New York) 
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THE LATE DR. L. EMMETT HOLT 


The extraordinary situation 
in Greece that had compelled 
the royal family to leave the 
country (having been exiled by an order of 
a revolutionary committee on December 
18) was followed by a series of occurences 
that readers will find tersely summarized in 
our Record of Current Events:(see page 
138). It resulted in the return of the 
former Premier, Venizelos, on Christmas 
day, and after a continued political dead- 
lock in the acceptance of the premiership 
by the veteran Venizelos himself. Some 
time may elapse before it is definitely 
decided whether. Greece is to establish a 
permanent republic or is to remain a 
monarchy. The changes that have taken 
place in southeastern Europe and Turkey 
since the opening of the present century 
have been so numerous that it requires 
expert knowledge to follow them in detail. 


Venizelos 
in Command 


In the — Our obituary record (see page 
Obituary 40) contains an unusually 
Record ‘ 


long list of well-known names. 
The religious world will mourn the loss of 
Dr. John Henry Jowett (in London) who 
was for some years pastor of a Presbyterian 
Church in New York. A great Baptist 
leader, the Rev. Dr. Clifford of England, 
also died a few weeks ago at an advanced 
age. Mr. Frank I. Cobb, the editor of the 


THE LATE DR. BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE 


New York World. was a man of well-earned 
influence in journalism, Edna Dean Proctor, 
who died at the age of ninety-four, has held 
an honored place among New England 
writers. Alexander G. Eiffel, the eminent 
French engineer, lived to be ninety-one. 
The Rev. S. Baring Gould, who was almost 
ninety, had written perhaps 200 volumes in 
many fields of authorship. A great Ameri- 
can scholar was Dr. Basil L. Gildersleeve, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, who died on 
January 9 at the age of ninety-two. His 
name for a long time headed the list of dis- 
tinguished American classical scholars, and 
as a writer of exquisite English he was 
almost as famous as in his field of philclogy. 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt, of New York, whose 
life work as devoted to the study of child 
health had made him the recognized leader 
in a movement that has saved the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of children, died 
suddenly on January 14. He had been lec- 
turing at the Union Medical College in 
Peking. He was in his sixty-ninth year, but 
was at the very height of his public useful- 
ness and his well-earned honors. The dis- 
tinguished scholar, author, and diplomat- 
ist, Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, died on 
January 15 in his seventy-second year after 
a long illness. After many vears as an 
editor, teacher, and writer, he served acozen 
years (1907-18) as Minister to Denmark. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From December 15, 1923, to January 15, 1924) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 15.—In the House, Republican insur- 
gents place John M. Nelson (Rep., Wis.), their 
leader, on the Rules Committee. 

December 17.—The Senate deadlock over the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce continues, twelve Republicans—called “pro- 
gressive” by some, ‘radical’? by others—bolting 
the majority leadership; the vote on the fifth 
ballot is: Cummins (Rep., Iowa), 38; Smith (Dem., 
S. C.), 38; Couzens (Rep., Mich.), 12 

The House approves the amended Republican 
committtee slate and the Democratic committee 
assignments. 

December 20.—The Senate Committee on Com- 
merce votes unanimously to reject the nomination 
of Edward P. Farley as chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, and the President with- 
draws the names of Commissioners Thompson and 
Haney (also recess appointees) in order to have 
freedom of action; the law states that only one of the 
Board’s seven members shall be from the Great 
Lakes region. 

December 27.—The Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee, inquiring about the Teapot Dome oil lease 
by the Government to the Sinclair interests, asks 
Mr. Harry F. Sinclair about his personal oil deals, 
and he protests against answering unless compelled 
to; the committee votes 4 to 3 to compel. 

December 28.—In the House, the text of Secre- 
tary Mellon’s income-tax reduction bill is made 
public by the Ways and Means Committee. 

January 3.—Both branches reassemble after the 
holiday recess. 

The Senate orders an investigation of charges of 
excessive expenditures in the election of Mr. 
Mayfield (Dem., Tex.). 

January 4.—The Senate Public Lands Committee 
receives testimony from Harry F. Sinclair which he 
had protested against giving as being “private 
business affairs.” 

January 6.—The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee publishes the Democratic minority tax 
reduction bill offered by Mr. Garner (Dem., Tex.) as 
a substitute for the Mellon plan; it proposes tax 
reductions less favorable to persons with large 
incomes. 

January 7.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., 
Mass.), chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, delivers a 30,000 word speech on the 
Russian situation, defending Secretary Hughes’s 
position against recognition of the Soviets; Mr. 
Borah (Rep., Idaho) argues on behalf of recognition. 

The House receives the radical Republican tax cut 
and bonus bill introduced by Mr. Frear (Rep., Wis.). 

January 9.—The Senate, after more than thirty 
ballots, elects a Democrat (Mr. Smith, of South 
Carolina) as chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce; four Republican and two Farmer- 
Labor members ‘vote with the Democrats. 
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January 10.—House Republicans, in caucus, 
decide to report the Mellon bill out of committee 
by February 11, postponing bonus discussion until 
afterwards. 

In the Senate, Mr. LaFollette (Rep., Wis.) intro- 
duces a bill to compel fixation of railroad rates on the 
basis of actual service costs. 

January 11.—The House Rules Committee votes 
7 to 4 to require 150 signatures to petitions to dis- 
charge committees of bills under consideration thirty 
days. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee indefinitely 
postpones action on a resolution introduced by Mr. 
Fairchild (Rep., New York) prohibiting sales of 
arms to foreign governments. 

The House Immigration Committee approves 
a measure further restricting immigration to 2 per 
cent. based on the census of 1890. 

January 14.—The House votes 208 to 177 to 
abolish the Underwood rule prohibiting amend- 
ments not germane to the item under consideration. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 15.—President Coolidge pardons the 
last thirty-one pacifists who were convicted of con- 
spiracy against the Government in the war. 

A Filipino delegation headed by Manuel Roxas 
calls on the President and the War Department and 
requests that Governor-General Wood be recalled; 
it is also suggested that Leonard Wood be replaced 
by a native “pending the concession of inde- 
pendence.” 

December 17.—William Gibbs McAdoo accepts 
the platform of the Democratic proposal convention 
in South Dakota, and Mr. Coolidge qualifies as the 
regular Republican nominee. 

Santiago Artiga is appointed Acting Mayor of 
Manila by Acting Governor-General Gilmore, 
General Wood being in Java (the nomination of 
Geronimo Santiago for Mayor was disapproved by 
the Filipino Senate). 

December 18.—The Department of Agriculture 
stops payment of funds for Arkansas highway con- 
struction pending investigation of waste, graft, and 
confiscatory assessments. 

December 19.—Henry Ford announces that he 
“would never for a moment think of running 
against Calvin Coolidge for President, on any ticket 
whatever.” 

December 24.—President Coolidge pardons eleven 
felons in federal penitentiaries. 

The Coast Guard cutter Seminole picks up a motor 
boat off the New Jersey coast which contains six 
men, one of whom has $46,356 in cash and a note- 
book containing addresses of men throughout the 
country suspected of bootlegging. 

January 2.—The New York legislature convenes 
and Governor Alfred E. Smith (Dem.) urges many 
reforms, including tax reduction and municipal 
and State housing. 


RECORD OF 


January 3.—Senator Hiram Johnson (Rep., Cal.) 
opens his campaign for the presidency in a speech 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in which he attacks increased 
southern delegations in the Republican convention, 
the Administration’s Mexican arms policy, and the 
World Court; he advocates a soldier bonus and 
lower freight rates. 

January 4.—President Coolidge hi it be known 
that he wants the Mellon tax reduction bill passed 
without any tinkering by Republican radicals or 
Democratic partisans. 

January 6.—The presidential campaign managers 
of Governor Pinchot and Senator Johnson agree to 
work together in Pennsylvania ones Mr. Coolidge 
and Secretary Mellon. 

January 7.—In , Philadelphia, W. Freeland Ken- 
drick takes office ds Mayor, succeeding J. Hampton 
Moore; Gen. Smedley D. Butler, who has a year’s 
leave from the Marine Corps, takes hold as Director 
of Public Safety; both promise to “clean up,” giving 
the police forty-eight hours to close saloons, gam- 
bling houses, and rid the town of crooks; General 
Butler tells the police: “I don’t believe there is 
a single bandit notch on a policeman’s gun in this 
city. Go out and get some.” 

Governor Smith, in a special message to the New 
York legislature, urges that provision be made for 
State and cities to lend their funds to create ade- 
quate housing facilities; bills are introduced cover- 
ing this phase of housing relief and also extending 
the emergency rent laws for two years. 

January 8—At Marion and Herrin, Ill., federal 
liquor raids carried out with violence and alleged 
interference with local ‘affairs cause armed opposi- 
tion and result in sending a battalion of the State 
militia to maintain order. 

Governor George S. Silzer, in his first annual 
message to the New Jersey legislature, urges prohi- 
bition enforcement, strict regulations over sale of 
lethal weapons, and protective measures against 
profiteering in coal. 

In the Everglades, near West Palm Beach, Fla., 
deputy sheriffs round up a gang of burglars, hi- 
jackers, and murderers, in a running fight in which 
two men are killed. 

January 9.—Governor Albert C. Ritchie, the first 
reélected State executive of Maryland, in his 
inaugural address to the legislature, commends the 
Mellon tax proposals and asks for a referendum on 
an enabling act to enforce prohibition. 

A Porto Rican commission, headed by Governor 
Horace M. Towner, leaves San Juan to confer at 
Washington with high Government officials for an 
elected Governor, the right to legislate on financial 
problems, and other improvements in the Porto 
Rico organic law. 

On the island of Mindanao, in the Philippines, 
nineteen more men of the Philippine Constabulary 
are killed by Moro religious fanatics, who lose 
eighty men. 

Federal prohibition raids in Williamson County, 
Ill., where troops were called out, are stopped by 
order of W. W. Anderson, division chief; the 
principal offending agent, S. Glenn Young, is 
stripped of authority and charged with assault 
and larceny. 

January 10.—Philadelphia, it is announced, has 
succeeded in closing 973 (75 per cent.) of the illegal 
resorts which had flourished before General Butler 
took charge of the police. 

The Democratic Statu Committee of West Vir- 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ginia endorses John W. Davis, former Ambassador 
to Great Britain, as candidate for the presidency. 

The Government’s merchant marine is placed in 
the hands of the Emergency e~ Conperasian to 
be headed by Admiral Leigh C. Palmer. 


General Leonard Wood announces a recession of 
Filipino opposition and the Senate passes the execu- 
tive budget with only slight modification, 
the bill to the Filipino House. 

January 11.—Major Gen. Frank T. Hines relieves 
the head of the Veterans’ Bureau at New York City 
pending investigation of charges of 


sending 


from his duties, 
mismanagement. 

January 12.—At New York City, Police Come 
missioner Enright orders charges preferred against 
thirteen of the twenty-two police inspectors, ten 
deputy inspectors, and forty-tive precinct captains. 

January 13.—The Alien Property Custodian, Col. 
Thomas W. Miller, makes his annual report, sug- 
gesting legislation to form a federal corporation, 
financed with $180,000,000 enemy alien funds, to 
restore normal trade between the United States and 
Central Europe. 

January 14.—Governor Smith asks the New York 
legislature to pass a law requiring automobile 
drivers to be licensed under test, as in New York 
City, and regulating motoring; he says there has 
been a decrease of road fatalities in Massachusetts 
following similar legislation, from 1919 to 1922, of 
6 per cent., while New York has suffered an increase 
of 26.7 per cent. 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


December 14.—With about 10,000 Federal troops 
in the field, President Obregon concentrates his 
forces for an attack on Guadalajara and departs for 
the capital. 

December 15.—Federal troops are obliged to 
evacuate Puebla, which is immediately occupied by 
revolutionists. The rebels also report the capture of 
Uruapam, in the State of Michoacan, and Acam- 
baro, in Guanajuato. 

December 16.—President Obregon returns to 
Mexico City after organizing the campaign against 
General Enrique Estrada at Guadalajara; he goes 
immediately to the Vera Cruz front to direct the 
offensive there, against Adolfo de la Huerta, leader 
of the revolt and a candidate for the presidency. 

December 19.—The Mexican rebels are reported 
engaged in battle at San Marcos, President Obregon 
having taken command of the Federals and General 
Guadalupe Sanchez heading the revolutionists. 

December 20.—The Mexican Government starts 
four columns composed of 30,000 troops toward 
Guadalajara, Puebla, Esperanza, and Oriental. 

December 22.—Federal troops recapture Puebla. - 

December 26.—Mexican Federalists capture 
Tamacula, in Jalisco, defeating a detachment of 
General Enrique Estrada’s rebels. 

December 29.—The United States agrees with 
the Obregon government in Mexico to sell to it 
American army rifles, munitions, and airplanes; the 
Obregon regime was formally recognized in Septem- 
ber, 1923. 

The De la Huerta revolutionaries in the Vera Cruz 
and Tuxpam oil zone order payment of duties on 
production of oil to them instead of to the Mexican 
Government. 

January 4.—The United States sells to Mexico 
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5.000 Enfield rifles, 5,000,000 rounds of ammunition, 
and eight DH-4 airplanes; the payment therefor is 
to be half cash, balance in thirty days; the sale is 
interpreted as inaugurating a policy of aiding 
established American governments in maintaining 
internal order. 

General Serrano, Minister of War, announces the 
defeat of the rebel General Figuerroa in Guerrero; 
Gen. Plutarco Calles organizes Mexican farmers, 
training them for use against the rebels. 

January 5.—<Adolfo de la Huerta, rebel candidate 
for the presidency, orders 5,000 rifles, 3,000,000 rifle 
cartridges, 1,000,000 rounds of machine-gun ammu- 
nition, and ten machine guns from private dealers in 
the United States. 

January 7.—President Coolidge proclaims an 
embargo on all arms and munitions for shipment 
from the United States to Mexico by private con- 
cerns, under a joint resolution of Congress approved 
January 31, 1922. 

January 10.—Mexican rebels capture Pachuca, 
capital of Hidalgo. 

January 11.—American oil companies in Tuxpam 
refuse to pay taxes to Mexican rebels at Vera Cruz 
who are headed by De la Huerta; the rebels are 
reported short of both cash and ammunition. 

January 14.—The revolutionists at Vera Cruz, 
formally proclaim a blockade of the port of Tampico. 


THE POLITICAL UPHEAVAL IN GREECE 


December 17.—In Greece, the party of former 
Premier Venizelos and the Republicans win control 
of the Assembly in the general elections. 

December 18.—King George II and Queen Eliza- 
beth, who ascended the throne in September, 1922, 
upon the abdication of King Constantine, are exiled 
by an order of the Revolutionary Committee headed 
by Premier Gonatas and Colonel Plastiras; the King 
will remain abroad until the newly elected Assembly 
decides upon the future form of government. 


December 20.—Admiral Koundouriotis is sworn 
in as Regent. 

December 21.—Premier Gonatas refuses to resign 
at the behest of the victorious Republicans, and 
announces the present government will continue 
until the National Assembly convenes and elects its 
president. 

December 22.—King George and Queen Elizabeth 
of Greece arrive at Bucharest, Rumania; former 
Premier Eleutherios Venizelos is invited by the 
Council of Ministers to return to Greece and take 
charge of the political situation. 

December 25.—Former Premier Venizelos of 
Greece decides to return at the request of nearly 
300 of the 396 members of the Greek Assembly. 

January 2.—The Constituent Assembly convenes 
and takes over the Government, which has been 
carried on for fifteen months by the Revolutionary 
Committee headed by Colonel Plastiras; Premier 
Gonatas and his cabinet resign. 

January 4.—Former Premier Eleutherios Veni- 
zelos returns to Greece and visits the Regent, 
Admiral Koundouriotis, but refuses to form a gov- 
ernment. 

January 5.—The Assembly mects and names 
Venizelos as its president, voting 345 out of 356 
in his favor; but Venizelos becomes ill with heart 
trouble and takes to his bed; he will insist upon 


a plebiscite on whether Greece shall be a republic or 
a monarchy. 

January 11.~—After General Danglis fails to form 
a cabinet, Venizelos decides to be Premier without 
portfolio, with George Roussos (Rep.-Lib.) as 
Foreign Minister. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 17.—C. R. Das, of Bengal, head of the 
Indian Home Rule (Swaraj) party, victorious in the 
recent Bengal elections, refuses to coéperate with 
Karl Lytton, the Governor, in forming a govern- 
ment. 

December 18.—The Liberal party leaders in 
England (Asquith and Lloyd George) decide not to 
establish a coalition with either‘Labor or the Con- 
servatives. 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht is appointed president of the 
Reichsbank, succeeding Rudolf Havenstein, de- 
ceased. 

December 22.—The Spanish Military Directorate 
is modified by formation of a corps of civilian ad- 
visers acting as under-secretaries in the administra- 
tion of various departments. 

December 23.—In India, it is reported that the 
Swaraj party, in the recent elections to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, secured about 4o seats out of 86 
elected members and that they control 12 Independ- 
ents on major issues pertaining to Home Rule. 

December 24.—Honduras is placed under martial 
law, and General Carias, who received the largest 
popular vote in the recent presidential elections, is 
imprisoned with 200 followers; both measurés were 
taken by President Lopez Gutierrez, who favored 
Dr. Bonilla in a three-cornered campaign against 
Dr. Arias and General Carias; the Gutierrez govern- 
ment claims that General Carias’ lead was not suf- 
ficient under the law, and expects to hold him pris- 
oner until the Honduran Congress elects a President. 

In Japan, Baron Kenjiro Den, Agricultural Minis- 
ter, resigns, and Dr. Okano, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, takes over his duties. 

December 26.—The French Chamber approves 
M. Loucheur’s proposal to reduce the Deputies 
from 626 to 591, voting 290 to 230. 

December 27.—An assassin attempts to kill 
Japan’s Prince Regent, Hirohito, who escapes un- 
harmed; the cabinet resigns, following Baron Goto, 
the Home Minister, who assumes responsibility, 
but the Prince insists that they hold over for the 
present. 

January 1.—Premier Mussolini’s dictatorial 
powers expire and Italy returns to a fully constitu- 
tional form of government with no change in public 
office; a tremendous amount of reconstruction work 
has been accomplished during the past year under 
Mussolini’s dictatorship. 

January 3.—In Chile, President Alessandri is 
supported against the rebellious Unionist Senate by 
a vigorous Liberal Cabinet headed by Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda as Premier and Minister of the 
Interior. 

January 5.—The French elect 116 Senators, in- 
cluding Premier Poincaré; only half a dozen former 
members are defeated. 

January 8.—The newly elected House of Com- 
mons meets at London and proceeds formally with 
details of organization, reélecting J. H. Whitley as 
Speaker. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


January 13.—Tsao Kun, President of China at 
Peking, announces formation of a new Cabinet with 
Sun Pao-chi as Premier and V. K. Wellington Koo 
as Foreign Minister. 

The Egyptian general elections result in defeat of 
the present Premier and an overwhelming victory 
for the followers of the nationalist patriot Zaghloul; 
the new Parliament will meet in March. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


December 15.—Charles G. Dawes, former Direc- 
tor of the Budget, and Owen D. Young, head of the 
General Electric Company, are chosen to serve as 
American members of an international commission 
which the Reparation Commission will appoint to 
inquire into German finances. 

The French Government agrees to direct negotia- 
tions with Germany over the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr, passive resistance having ceased; and Paris 
obtains concurrence from Belgium. 

December 16.—The Russian Soviets invite Presi- 
dent Coolidge to resume friendly relations with 
Russia-and to negotiate the settlement of claims 
against the Soviets and also the mutual establish- 
ment of non-intervention in internal affairs. 


December 17.—The German request for a food 
loan of $70,000,000 is received at Paris and made 
public; it claims a need of 1,500,000 tons of cereals 
to August, 1924; the loan would be made through 
foreign banks (probably American) and would be 
given priority over reparations. 

December 18.—The United States rejects the 
Russian Soviet proposal for negotiations leading to 
recognition; it is remarked that the fulfilment of 
Russian obligations to America and restoration of 
confiscated property to Americans are internal acts 
requiring no diplomatic conferences. 

Italy notifies France she would oppose the annexa- 
tion of occupied German territories or establish- 
ment of a Rhineland Republic. 

The Tangier agreement is signed at Paris by the 
French, British, and Spanish delegates; the Tangier 
zone is permanently neutralized, the Sultan repre- 
sented by a “Mendoub” governing the natives, 
while the Government will consist of a Committee 
of Control (eight consular officers) and an Interna- 
tional Legislative Assembly with four French, four 
Spanish, and three British members and representa- 
tives of other nations. 


December 19.—Afghanistan border trouble de- 
velops because of murders of British officers and 
their wives; Russian Soviet troops are stationed on 
the northern border of Afghanistan in Turkestan. 


December 20.—The Reparation Commission 
names for the special investigation of German fi- 
nances, as British delegates, Messrs. Montagu Collet 
Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, Sir 
Josiah Charles Stamp, and Reginald McKenna, 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Reparation Commission appoints Charles G. 
Dawes of Chicago as chairman of the committee to 
investigate German finances; Owen D. Young is also 
named on that body; the German food loan proposal 
is referred to the Governments concerned, while the 
Committee on Guarantees is to report on the food 
situation in Germany. 


December 24.—Henry M. Robinson, Los Angeles 
banker and attorney, is selected as the third Ameri- 
can representative on the two committees of experts 
to investigate the German finances. 
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December 26.—The Reparation Commission calls 
meetings of the special German finance boards; 
Committee No. 1, on the situation within Germany, 
meets January 14, and Committee No. 2, dealing 
with exported German capital, meets January 21. 

. Sir Robert. Kindersley is named for Britain in 
place of Montagu Norman. 

December 29.—Sir Auckland Geddes resigns as 
British Ambassador at Washington, and Sir Esme 
William Howard, the British Ambassador to Spain, 
is appointed to succeed him; Mr. Geddes has been ill. 

December 30.—Frank B. Kellogg, new American 
Ambassador to Great Britain, arrives at his post. 

January 3.—Dr. Arnold Rechberg, a_ special 
German envoy, submits to France a plan of German 
industrialists for reparations which gives France, 
shares in German industries to the total of 25,000,- 
000,000 gold marks. 

In the Ruhr, seven French regiments containing 
6500 men are withdrawn, in a move to make invisilsie 
the occupation of the industrial region; only one and 
a half army corps will remain. 

January 1to.—In the Palatinate of Germany, at 
least ten Separatist leaders have been assassinated, 
the last being Herr Heintz, ‘President of the 
Autonomous Government.” 

Minister Schurman, representing the United 
States in China, confers with Dr. Sun Yat-sen, head 
of the government at Canton, regarding surplus 
customs, which Sun agrees to apply to conservation 
of the West River for Kwantung Province; Sun 
proposes a plan by which Chinese chambers of com- 
merce would request the United States to call a con- 
ference of nations, with all Chinese factions repre- 
sented, to end the internal disorder. 

January 13.—An American Lutheran missionary 
named Bernhard Hoff dies from wounds inflicted by 
Chinese bandits at Tsao Yang; his wife also was 
wounded and Mrs. Julina Kilen captured; Peking, 
through General Wu Pei-fu, offers $10,000 reward 
for Mrs. Kilen’s return; the bandits have been traced 
to Honan Province. 

January 14.—The Reparation Commission’s 
Expert Committee No. 1 begins at Paris its effort to 
balance the German budget and stabilize German 
currency; Gen. Charles G. Dawes (U. S.), chosen 
chairman, emphasizes the economic analogy to-day 
to the military collapse that caused allied unifica- 
tion of command; he strongly deprecates ultra- 
nationalism and politics in the solution. 

Norman H. Davis (U. S.) accepts an invitation to 
serve as chairman of a League of Nations commis-: 
sion of three on the status of the port of Memel, on 
the Baltic. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

December 16.—At New York, Rev. Dr. Leighton 
Parks, Episcopalian, substitutes the gown of a doc- 
tor of theology for his priestly vestments and defends 
the Modernist denial of the doctrine of the virgin 
birth of Christ; he challenges the Bishop to try him 
for heresy; Rev. Lee W. Heaton, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, is facing trial for heresy in this connection by 
Fundamentalist Bishops, but the Modern Church- 
men’s Union of 500 Protestant Episcopal clergymen 
is organizing to defend him. 

December 17.—In Ecuador, the city of Tulcan, 
capital of Carchi province, is destroyed by earth- 
quake. 

December 21.—Cyrus H. K. Curtis buys the New 
York Evening Post. 





trouble and takes to his bed; 
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December 22.—The giant liner Leviathan, having 
grounded on entering New York harbor, is put out 
of commission for two months until her turbines 
can be fixed. 

The French airship Dixmude, which is a Zeppelin 
type and the largest in the world, is lost in the 
Sahara desert or over the Mediterranean (probably 
by explosion) with fifty men and officers aboard. 

December 23.—Pope Pius XI creates two new 
Cardinals, Mgr. Lucidi and Mgr. Gallo. 

December 26.—The State Hospital for the Insane 
at Dunning, IIl., is partly destroyed by fire; 18 
persons lose their lives. 

December 30.—Paris and its suburbs suffer from 
floods caused by overflow of the Seine River. 





January 3. ekin, IIl., forty persons are killed 
and many others badly hurt by a dust explosion in 
a starch factory, followed by fire. 

January 4.—The flooding of the Seine River at 
Paris compels 25,000 persons to leave their homes, 
and closes many factories. 

January 5.—A cold wave sweeps the entire coun- 
try, causing many deaths and much suffering; 
Virginia, Minn., is 39° below zero, Chicago 16° 
below, Des Moines, Iowa, 22° below, and La Crosse, 
Wis., 28° below. 

January 6.—The Bok Peace Plan award is an- 
nounced, the author (whose name is_ withheld) 
receiving $50,000 in cash and an equal amount if the 
United States adopts the plan; 22,105 plans were 
submitted (see page 122). 

January 9.—At New York City, a group of 150 
leaders in the Presbyterian Church formulate 
a “bill of rights,” to be widely circulated, for liberty 
of thought and preaching. 

January 1o.—At Weymouth, England, a British 
battleship runs down and sinks a submarine; 43 
men are lost. 

January 11.—The Imperial Wizard of the Ku 
Klux Klan, Dr. H. W. Evans, banishes from the 
Klan William Joseph Simmons, its ‘ Emperor” 
and founder, and Edward Young Clarke, Imperial 


Giant. 
OBITUARY 


December 12.—Margaret Warner Morley, of 
Washington, D. C., biologist and author, 65. 

yore 14.—Edgar C. Emerson, of Watertown, 
N. Y., former State Supreme Court Justice, 73. . . 
Dr. i ‘harles Parker Bancroft, noted New Secciies 
alienist, 71. Theophile Alexandre Steinlen, 
French portrait painter and illustrator, 55. 

December ,15.—The Rev. Dr. William Channing 
Gannett, prominent Unitarian of Rochester, 
ING 383. : 

December 16.—Rear Admiral John Crittendon 
Watson, U.S. N., retired, 81. 

December 17.—Hunter Sharp, American Consul 
at Edinburgh, for forty-three years in the service, 62. 

December 18.—Miss Edna Dean Proctor, author 
and poet, of Framingham, Mass., 94. 

December 19.—Rev. Dr. John Henry Jowett, 
D. D., former pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of New York, and Westminster 
Chapel, London, 59. 

December 21.—Frank Irving Cobb, editor of the 
New York World, 54. . . . Sir Lambert Hepenstal 
Ormsby, noted British surgeon, 73. 
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December 22.—Baron Naibu Kanda of the Tokio 
University, Japan, 66. 

December 23.—Rev. Edward Farwell Hayward, 
Unitarian preacher of Chicopee, Mass, 72. 


December 26.—William W. Heroy, glass manu- 
facturer, 70. 

December 28.—Bryan L. Kennelley, 
York real estate expert, 58... . Rev. Jerome 
Hunt, Catholic Indian missionary, 84. . . . The Rt. 
— Laurence Ambrose Waldron, Irish financier, 

enon. Alexander Gustave Eiffel, who built the 
Titel Tower, 91. 

December 29.—J. Charles Arter, portrait painter, 
64. ... Dr. T. S. Dabney, of New Orleans, La., 
expert on tropical diseases, 73. 

December 30.—Arthur Huntington Gleason, of 
New York, writer and editor, 45. . . . John Fowler, 
expert on Chinese affairs, 65. 

January 1.—James Bronson Reynolds, president 
of the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, 62. . . . Peter Conklin, famous 
clown. : 

January 2.—The Rev. S. Baring Gould, noted 
British hymn writer, poet, preacher and historian, 
89. . . . Nathan Bay Scott, West Virginia pioneer 
and banker, 81. . . . Dr. Henry Orlando Marcy, 
famous surgeon of Cambridge, Mass., 86. 


noted New 


January 4.—Samuel Seidenburg, well known 
tobacco merchant, 88. 

January 5.—John Leyland, British naval historian 
and journalist. 

January 6.—Newbold LeRoy Edgar, New York 
lawyer, 61. . . . Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur Lewis), 
English actress, 71. . . . Sir John Tweedy, British 
eye specialist, 72. . . . General Ottavio Briccola, 
Italian leader. 

January 7.—Alonzo Willard Damon, fire-insur- 
ance executive, of Springfield, Mass., 76. 

January 8.—George Chase, dean of the New York 
Law School, co-founder of the Dwight method of law 
instruction, noted expert on legal procedure, and 
author of legal text-books, 74. . . . W. A. Winburn, 
Georgia railway president, 60.... James T. 
Keena, Detroit banker, 72 

January 9.—Dr. Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, for 
forty years professor of Greek at Johns Hopkins 
University, 92. The Very Rev. Henry Wace, 
Dean of Canterbury, 87. 

January 10.—Walter Phelps Bliss, capitalist, 53. 

. George H. Worthington, prominent Cleveland, 
Ohio, business man, 74. 

January 11.—Dr. Peter McQueen, of Boothbay 
Harbor, Me., lecturer and preacher, 59. . Kd- 
ward A. Temple, Episcopalian missionary bishop of 
northern Texas, 56. 

January 12.—District Judge William V. Adler, of 
Madison, Neb., 76. 

January 13.—Dr. Quincy Van Hummel, Los 
Angeles physician and sportsman, 81. 

January 14.—Dr. Luther Emmett Holt, noted 
New York child specialist, secretary of the Rocke- 
feller Institute of Medical Research, 55... . Dr. 
Albert Abrams, of San Francisco, authority on 
spinal therapeutics and blood specialist, 60... . 
Charles H. Hulburd, of Chicago, president of the 
Elgin National Watch Co., 73... . / Arne Garborg, 
Norwegian poet and author, 73. 
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THE BIG CONGRESSIONAL SHOW IS ON 
From the Post-Intelligencer © (Seattle, Wash.) 














ALL SET FOR A VICTORY 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul, Minn.) 





























“IT JUST APPEARS LIKE IT’S AGIN THEIR THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES WAS A TOY , 
NATURES EVER TO PULL TOGETHER” COMPARED WITH THIS 
From the Journal-Courier (New Haven, Conn.) From the Sentinel (Milwaukee, Wis.) 
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MR. FORD’S LITTLE TOUCH 


From the News (Dallas, Texas) 


Mr. Henry Ford effectively removed him- 
self from the presidential campaign on 
December 19, when he declared his belief 
that “it is the wise and natural thing for 
the people to agree on the nomination and 
election of Mr. Coolidge.” Not only did 
he thus remove himself; but he brought to 
the President all the strength and moral 
support he possessed. Most of the car- 





















THE DESERTER 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 


toonists have treated Mr. Ford good- 
humoredly, but the Democratic Dayton 
News (Mr. Cox’s paper) characterizes him 
as a deserter. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Ford ran for the Senate, in 1918, as 
a Democrat. Third-party chances have 
seemed more slim ‘since Mr. Ford withdrew. 
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IT WAS A FRIENDLY HONK, AFTER ALL 
From the News (Chicago, II1.) 
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BY GOLLY! THIS IS GETTING EXCITING 
From the Star (Seattle, Wash.) 
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THEY DON’T PULL WELL TOGETHER 
From Capper’s Weekly (Washington, D. C.) 














MEDICINAL PURPOSES ONLY 


From the Evening Post (New York) 

















“PETTICOATS NEXT, I FAWNCY!”’ 
From the Post Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) 
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THE INVITATION EXTENDED BY UNCLE SAM IN WARTIME IS NOW HIS BEST EXPERT ADVICE 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, IIl.) 
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AIMING HIGH 


STAGE-STRUCK RAMSAY: ‘Please, I’ve come for the job 
of Principal Boy.” 

STAGE MANAGER: “Any experience? ”’ 

STAGE-STRUCK RAMSAY: ‘‘Well—er—hardly experience 
but my family sez I’m just made for the part.” , 


From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 
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TWO SAD FATALITIES! 


{The British election resulted in the overwhelming defeat of 
both the Capital Levy proposal of Ramsay Macdonald and the 
Protection idea advanced by Premier Baldwin. The majority 


against the former was 5,489,680; against the latter 3,011,776.] 
From Opinion (London, England) 
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THE FIRST LABOR PRIME MINISTER CALLS, TO 
DISPOSSESS MR. BALDWIN 
From the Star (London, England) 

The voters of Great Britain, in the gen- 
eral election on December 6, failed to en- 
dorse the proposal of Premier Baldwin that 
the time-honored Free Trade policy be 
abandoned as a cure for unemployment; 
and the Conservatives lost go-odd seats in 
the House of Commons. The voters also 
failed to approve the proposal of Ramsay 
Macdonald, leader of the Opposition (La- 
bor), that a levy be laid upon capital to 
reduce the debt—although Labor gained 
some fifty seats. It was understood that 
Mr. Baldwin could not remain as Premier 
and that Mr. Macdonald would be invited 
to form Britain’s first Labor Government. 
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MR. MACDONALD OFFERS REASSURANCE 
From the Evening News (London, England) 
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A MEETING OF THE NEW GERMAN CABINET 
{The nonentities around the table are dominated by General von Seeckt, the military dictator.] 
From Pravda (Moscow, Russia) 

The two cartoons reproduced on this upon current opinion, in the Soviet Re- 
page are from leading Russian journals, public, relating to Germany’s most recent 
Pravda and Izvestia, both of Moscow. They change of political leadership when, Strese- 
are especially valuable as throwing light mann was succeeded by Marx, in December. 

















AN EQUATION INVOLVING SEVERAL UNKNOWN QUANTITIES: PRESIDENT EBERT PLUS ANY 
PREMIER EQUALS GENERAL VON SEECKT 
[The names scratched out are Stresemann, Albert, Koch, and Kardorf. Scholtz, Jarres, and Marx remain as unknowns.]} 
From IJsvestia (Moscow, Russia) 
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THE GREEK CHAMELEON 
To-day republican, to-morrow royalist 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 

{In December the Greek people invited their King, George ITI, 
to leave the country. His father, Constantine, had_ been exiled 
in September, 1922, | and soon afterward die “d. His brother, 
Alexander, had died in 1920, while on the throne. For many 
weeks after exiling King George it seemed as though the Greek 
people had not quite made up their minds what sort of govern- 
ment to have] 




















ISOLATION, WITH NOTHING SPLENDID 
ABOUT IT 


From L’Cuvre (Paris, France) 














MEXICO IN A PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


Lapy oF THE SPECTACLES (Politics): ‘* Now, son, while 1 ai 
busy with my afte airs, this lady (Misery) will be charged wit! 
your care. 

From Excelsior (Mexico City, Mexico) 

{The most recent Mexican revolution, discussed in the articl 

beginning on page 147, proves that this cartoonist was right! 

















AMERICA WANTS TO SEE SOME MONEY 
UNCLE Sam (to the French Premier): ‘“ Well, my boy, I will 
present a bill to you!” 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
[The Treasury Department at Washington recently published 
figures showing the extent of France’s war debt to the United 


States. But no effort was made to remind the French Govern- 
ment in the matter] 
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AND THEN THEY BEGIN ALL OVER AGAIN! 


1, We agree—a little. 2, Much. 


3, Altogether. 4, Not at alll! 


From L’Cuvre (Paris, France) 
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ADOLFO DE LA HUERTA AND HIS ASSOCIATES IN THE REVOLUTION AGAINST OBREGON 
(The photograph was taken at Vera Cruz. De la Huerta is seated in the center of the group) 


BACKGROUND OF THE LATEST 
MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


BY ROBERT G. CLELAND 


[Prof. Robert G. Cleland, of Occidental College, Los Angeles, holds a chair of Hispanic American 


Relations, and is a scholarly and trustworthy authority on Mexican conditions. 


The present article was 


written immediately after Dr. Cleland’s return from a fresh study in Mexico of political and other current 
activities. He is the editor of a Mexican Year Book, and the author of a valuable History of California. 


He is also president of the Pacific Coast branch of the American Historical Society. 


So much of the news 


about Mexican affairs nowadays is colored to suit one interest or another that the reader may like to know 
that Dr. Cleland writes for the sole benefit of the reader, and with strict regard for the truth.—Tur Epitor] 


HE morning of October 14, 1923, in 

Mexico City, was rainy and disagzee- 
ably cold. Despite these discomforts, 
however, the wide and well-paved boule- 
vard, known as the Avenida Francisco I. 
Madero, which leads from the business sec- 
tion of the city to the elevated site of the 
Castle of Chapultepec, was lined for hours 
by throngs of waiting people. It was a 
typical Mexican holiday crowd—good- 
natured, patient, and almost childish in its 
manifestations of curiosity and delight. 
Everywhere, too, were present those sharp 
contrasts between wealth and_ poverty, 
culture and ignorance, which form so char- 
acteristic a feature of Mexican life. 


To a foreigner, concerned with the com- 
plex social and political problems with 
which Mexico has to deal, the thousands of 
barefooted, or sandal-shod, peons in the 
crowd constituted its most interesting aspect. 
Another feature of the occasion—as typical 
as the peon, but interesting from another 
standpoint—was the wholesale provision 
made to satisfy the gastronomic demands 
of the crowd. Everywhere—on the edge of 
the sidewalks, along the curbs, wherever .a 
few feet of vacant space had been found 
earlier in the day—innumerable vendors of 
food and beverages had established them- 
selves for business. Sometimes their wares 





were displayed on tables and little stands; 
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but quite as often they were spread out on 
pieces of newspapers, quickly soaked and 
ruined by the rain, or on dirty strips of 
blanket and old cloth. 

Whatever may have been the quality of 
the food thus displayed, its variety and 
quantity were amazing. For a few centavos 
one could purchase enchilladas, fried 
chicken, sausages and sardine sandwiches 
buried almost beyond recognition beneath 
thick slices of raw onion. Or, if he chose, 
he could make his selection from little piles 
of head cheeses, flat cakes of chopped meat, 
and concoctionsof unknown substances fried 
in batter over tiny charcoal stoves and 
braziers placed beside the stands. Huge 
baskets of bread, of many kinds and forms, 
were flanked by open freezers of ice-cream, 
whose sticky, half-melted and multi-colored 
contents proved an irresistible tempta- 
tion to the innumerable children in the 
crowd. 

Many of the stands sold only candy of 
native or foreign manufacture, while others 
displayed such substantials as tortillas, eggs, 
sweet potatoes, and long ears of corn roasted 
or boiled in the husks. To make the tale in 
any way complete, moreover, one would 
have to add to this list a score of other items, 
such as peanuts, popcorn, panoche, dates, 
dried figs, walnuts, pecans, plums, small, 
gnarled-looking native apples with a sweet- 
ish, insipid taste, bananas, both red and 
yellow, oranges, coconuts, mounds of sliced 
pineapple, and of a vegetable similar to our 
own turnip, only larger. 

Of things to drink there was almost an 
equal variety. Pineapple juice, ice-water, 
lemonade, milk, pulque (not to mention 
many other drinks of unfamiliar character 
and name) were ladled out of huge earth- 
enware jars to be drunk from tall red, yellow 
and green glasses, or from comical looking, 
squat, fat jugs. Of the sanitary conditions 
under which these foods and beverages were 
prepared, or of the odors one smelled and the 
sights one saw at many of the stands, it is 
perhaps unwise to speak. 

The boulevard itself, as distinguished 
from the crowded sidewalks, was full of 
animation and stir. Automobiles, some of 
them the latest and most expensive product 
of European and American factories, and 
others belonging to the far-off beginnings of 
the industry, rushed furiously up and down 
the street with that reckless disregard for 
consequences to which only Mexican drivers 
and bootleg-crazed Americans can attain. 


Horse-drawn vehicles, the very names o/ 
which have disappeared from the America: 
vocabulary, were also much in evidence 
Every minute one or another of these 
seemed in danger of being struck by some 
speeding automobile, but for some miracu- 
lous reason the collision never came. 

As twelve o’clock approached, policemen 
began to clear the Avenida. This was a 
most difficult job, accompanied by much 
confusion and some interesting traffic dead- 
locks, especially where cross streets poured 
their current of pedestrians and vehicles 
into the main stream. But at length, after 
much display of authority and the shouting 
of many orders, a passageway was finally 
cleared, and the first ranks of the parade, 
for which we had been waiting three hours 
through an intermittent rain, made their 
appearance. 


Opening a Presidential Campaign 


The demonstration, in which some 25,000 
persons participated, had been organized 
for the purpose of formally launching the 
presidential campaign of Adolfo de la 
Huerta, erstwhile one of the key-figures in 
the Obregén administration and until only 
recently a leading member of his Cabinet. 
From the standpoint of a parade, the spec- 
tacle was a disappointment. The decora- 
tions were extremely commonplace. The 
bands, of which there were five or six, pre- 
sented the most nondescript appearance and 
produced music quite in keeping with their 
appearance. A troop of cavalry and a hand- 
ful of men in ‘“‘charro”’ costume, mounted 
upon excellent horses, gave the affair a cer- 
tain martial air. But this was soon dis- 
pelled by the motley, disorganized ranks of 
peons who made up the great body of the 
parade. Scores of cheap muslin banners, 
sadly bedraggled by the rain and bearing 
inscriptions which the peons could neither 
read nor understand, rose in a tangled, con- 
fused mass above the heads of the marchers. 


Historical Sequence 


, But, if, in the eyes of the casual observer, . 


the parade lacked organization and martial 
glamor, to the student of Mexican politics 
it possessed a significance of the gravest 
kind. To understand this significance, a 
brief summary of recent happenings across 
the border is required. 

In the late spring of 1920, it will be re- 
called, Venustiano Carranza, who some 
years before had come to the presidency of 
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BACKGROUND OF THE LATEST MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


Mexico by virtue of a revolution and the 
grace of President Wilson, having alienated 
the American government and lost favor 
with his own countrymen, was driven from 
office by a well-organized uprising and later 
assassinated as he was fleeing to Vera Cruz. 

Responsibility for this anti-Carranza 
movement lay chiefly with three men of very 
dissimilar personalities and diverse charac- 
teristics who, some years before, had set out 
to make themselves masters of the State of 
Sonora. (Parenthetically it may be re- 
marked that the State of Sonora, lving on 
the west coast of Mexico just below the 
American border, has been for years a favor- 
ite breeding ground for revolutions against 
the federal government.) 

Having easily realized their ambition to 
control the affairs of Sonora, the little group, 
still acting as a unit, next began to extend 
their influence beyond the state’s bounda- 
ries and at length succeeded in developing 
the only efficient and unified political lead- 
ership in all Mexico. The members of this 
harmonious and highly successful coali- 
tion were Alvaro Obregén, Plutarco Ellias 
Calles, and Adolfo de la Huerta. 


The Obreg6n-Huerta-Calles Combine 


Prior to the revolution of 1920, these men 
—virtual dictators, as has been said, in the 
affairs of the important State of Sonora 
had been numbered, so far as national af- 
fairs were concerned, among the strongest 
supporters in the Carranza régime. But it 
was also an open secret that they were plan- 
ning to put one of their number in the presi- 
dency as soon as Carranza’s term expired. 
When it became evident, therefore, as the 
election approached, that Carranza was 
determined to pick his own successor in the 
person of one of his favorites, Ignacio 
Bonillas, the Sonora triumvirate rose in 
revolt. 

At the very outset of this movement, 
however, the three leaders made an ar- 
rangement among themselves which they 
hoped would both safeguard the harmony of 
their alliance—a factor without which they 
knew success was impossible—and would 
also provide them a definite program for 
long-continued hold upon the national 
government. 

Though the precise ‘ etails of this arrange- 
ment have never been given to the public, 
the substance of the plan has long been a 
matter of common knowledge. In brief, it 
involved the following provisions: First, 
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when Carranza should be overthrown, De la 
Huerta was to be proclaimed provisional 
President and hold office until the inaugura- 
tion of the regularly elected president the. 
following December. Second, at this “‘reg- 
ular election,” which of course was to be in 
every respect “free and constitutional,” 
Obregén was to be chosen for the full four- 
vear term, beginning with December, 1920. 
(There is a mystery here as to how the re- 
sults of a “free” election could be so defi- 
nitely determined in advance of the ballot- 
ing. But though the American public may 
be puzzled by such an apparent contradic- 
tion, the Mexican people have understood 
the phenomenon for a hundred years.) 

The third feature of the plan, though not 
so well established as the other two, un- 
doubtedly provided that General Calles 
should succeed Obregén when the latter’s 
term expired in 1924. It is in this provision 
that the present revolution found its un- 
happy origin. 

Up to September, 1923, however, the plan 
agreed upon by the triumvirate before the 
overthrow of Carranza, had proven emi- 
nently satisfactory. De la Huerta served 
his brief term as provisional President from 
June to December, 1920, and then gave 
place to Obregén. The latter, in constitut- 
ing his Cabinet, appointed the other two 
members of the triumvirate to positions of 
great importance. Calles he made Secre- 
tary of Gobernaci6n—an office, without an 
exact counterpart in the American Cabinet, 
which has broad powers in matters where 
the fcderal and state governments come in 
contact—and De la Huerta, who had served 
under Carranza as Mexican financial agent 
in New York, he placed at the head of the 
Treasury Department. 

Factors of Discontent 

For nearly three years, this combination, 
with Obregén at its head, controlled Mexi- 
can politicsand ordered Mexican affairs more 
successfully than they had been ordered for 
a decade. In the continuation of this pro- 
gram, also, lay the only apparent basis 
of political stability for Mexico in the 
future; and there were those indeed who 
thought they saw in it the faint promise of 
permanent peace across the border. Be- 
neath a fair exterior, however, the old 
forces of disorder and revolution were grad- 
ually gaining headway for another out- 
burst. Without attempting to analyze 
these forces in detail, one may simply point 
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out the principal factors which set them in 
operation. One of the most important of 
these was the critical financial condition of 
the country, culminating in the fall of last 
year, as we shall later see, in the non-pay- 
ment of government employees, the repudi- 
ation of government drafts, and the virtual 
bankruptcy of the national treasury. 

A second factor in the situation was the 
growing discontent against the Obregén 
administration among many Mexican poli- 
ticians and army officers. Whether these 
grievances were legitimate or fancied does 
not now concern us. It is sufficient to point 
out that for many a Mexican politician, self- 
enrichment and self-advancement are al- 
ways and forever the chief end of man. To 
men trained and steeped in such a tradition 
of statecraft, when ordinary means fail to 
realize their ambitions, revolution and in- 
trigue are the natural methods of procedure. 

To add to the gravity of the general po- 
litical situation, Obreg6n was known to be 
suffering from a serious disease which might 
at any time compel him to relinquish office, 
or even bring about his death. Under such 
conditions it was obvious, by the late sum- 
mer of 1923, that the Obregén-Calles-de la 
Huerta triumvirate faced the most critical 
test to which it had yet been put. If the 
three could maintain their former harmony 
and present a united front before the coun- 
try, it was possible that Obregén, barring a 
collapse of health, might serve out his term 
in peace and that the presidential succession 
could be determined in favor of Calles in the 
1924 elections. 


De la Huerta Leaves the Triumvirate 


To prepare the country for his candidacy 
in these elections, Calles accordingly re- 
signed his position in the Cabinet late in the 
summer and accepted the nomination of the 
labor party, with which his supposedly rad- 
ical views were in accord. Semi-officially, 
at least, Obregén was also known to favor 
the election of Calles, though for the sake of 
appearances he denied any desire to inter- 
fere in the elections. Outwardly, too, for 
some weeks after Calles hada. septed the 
nomination, there was no reason to suppose 
that De la Huerta was in any way disloyal to 
the triumvirate, or that he would fail to 
support Calles in the campaign. 

By the middle of September, however, 
one heard occasional rumors in Mexico City 
that De la Huerta had become estranged 
from the other two members of the coalition; 


and toward the latter part of the month his 
resignation from the Treasury, ostensibly on 
the grounds of ill-health, gave unfortunate 
confirmation to those reports. 

After his resignation, there was a brief 
period of uncertainty as to what part the 
former Secretary of the Treasury proposed 
to play in the presidential campaign. The 
question was definitely answered, however, 
when early in October he accepted the nom- 
ination extended to him by the so-called 
cooperatista party and announced his candi- 
dacy for the presidency. 

Just what factors led De la Huerta to 
break with his former associates and present 
himself as an open rival to General Calles 
are at present too largely matters of specula- 
tion to be discussed. The significance of his 
act, however, can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. In the first place it marked the 
complete collapse of the strong coalition 
which had given Mexico peace and order for 
nearly three years, and which was the only 
guarantee discoverable for anything like a 
settled government in that distracted coun- 
try for many years to come. In the second 
place, it furnished, in the person of a man so 
vitally identified with national affairs and 
so long a prominent member of the Obregén 
administration, the necessary figure, the 
lack of which up to that time had been a 
vital defect in their program, around which 
the disaffected and restless elements of 
Mexico could foment a revolution. 

Consequently, to one who knew these 
things, the parade of October 14th, previ- 
ously referred to, foreshadowed something 
far more significant than a mere election. 
Just what it might mean no one could quite 
foresee. But as the De la Huerta supporters 
passed down the street under the leaden 
skies of that October Sunday, shouting their 
bitter, strangely rhythmic campaign cry of 
“Calles, No! Calles, No! Calles, No!” 
one’s imagination caught in its rise and fall 
a swinging cadence curiously allied to the 
measured tread of marching troops. 

Following the Dela Huerta demonstration 
of Gttober 14th, the political atmosphere, 
especially in Mexico City, became suddenly 
tense, and an undercurrent of uneasiness 
and excitement made itself felt throughout 
the city. Indeed, so bitterly did the two 
factions proceed to denounce each other 
during the ensuing week in the press and in 
the Chamber of Deputies, that one began 
everywhere to hear openly expressed fears 
of bloodshed and possible revolution. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE LATEST 


Pani’s Report on the National Finances 


Before the close of the week, moreover, 
it was reserved for Alberto J. Pani, who had 
been transferred from the portfolio of For- 
eign Affairs to take De la Huerta’s place in 
in the Treasury, to cast a highly effective 
bomb into the already precarious political 
situation. Pani’s nicely timed contribution 
was in the form of a report to the President 

given publicity in the press on October 
ig and 20), charging De la Huerta with 
having squandered, or otherwise misused, 
national funds during his control of the 
treasury to the extent of some 37,000,000 
pesos. Asa result, Pani went on to say, the 
country was on the verge of bankruptcy and 
only the strictest measures could avert 
disaster. 

Pani’s report had immediate and _far- 
reaching results. In the first place, by 
branding the former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a rogue or an incompetent, or both, it 
made any reconciliation or compromise 
between Dela Huertaand the Obregén-Calles 
faction utterly impossible. In the second 
place, it compelled Obregén (or perhaps one 
should say, it gave him the opportunity) 
to place himself on record as an open oppo- 
nent of De la Huerta. This he did almost 
immediately, at the same time urging in the 
press the necessity of saving the country 
from “moral and material bankruptcy.” 
Furthermore, though the desperate condi- 
tion in which the government found itself 
for lack of funds, was an open secret in the 
business life of Mexico City, it was one 
thing to keep such 
knowledge decently 
covered, and another 
to strip it naked be- 
fore the whole world; 
and the publication 
of the report greatly 
accentuated the dis- 
couragement and de- 
spondency already 
prevalent in local 
business circles. In 

"e same way it de- 
stroyed vumpletely 
the little hope that 
remained of securing 
outside capital to re- 
habilitate the na- 
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Pani’s gloomy revel- 
ations, the Adminis- 
tration next issued 
various decrees de- 
signed to prevent the 
utter collapse of the 
national treasury. 
Certain of these 
measures, it is true, 
had already been 
announced prior to 
the report, but for 
convenience’ sake 
they may be sum- 
marized together. In 
the main they took 
the following forms: 
dismissal of some 
hundreds of govern- 
ment employees, 
many of whom, one 
may reasonably sup- 
pose, were known to Obregén to be De la 
Huerta sympathizers; second, a to per cent. 
reduction in all government salaries, whether 
civil or military, and (for the former at 
least) an indefinite period of suspended 
payments; and lastly, a temporary repudia- 
tion of government drafts and other obliga- 
tions, held chiefly by the merchants of 
Mexico City, to the extent of some 12,000,000 
pesos. 

-ani’s report was undoubtedly designed 
by the Obregén-Calles faction to discredit 
De la Huerta in the eyes of the Mexican peo- 
ple, and to throw upon his shoulders the 
unpleasant responsibility for the drastic 
financial reforms just alluded to. This, 
however, it signally failed to do; and instead 
the government economies, necessary 
though they were, reacted in no small degree 
against the Administration. 





GENERAL PLUTARCO 
CALLES 
(Who had Obregén’s sup- 


port as a candidate for 
the presidency) 


A Calles Demonstration 
The Sunday after Pani’s report (October 
21), a huge demonstration was staged in 
honor of General Calles as a sort of counter- 
irritant to the De la Huerta parade of the 


74th Tt ++ rowth of bitterness between the 
two factu.. within the week was startlingly 
marked. The De la Huerta sympathizers, 


especially, who constituted a majority of 
the crowd which filled the sidewalks, were 
in an excited and ugly frame of mind; and as 
automobiles bearing Calles supporters 
passed through the streets before the parade 
started, they were frequently stoned from 
the sidewalks, or stripped clean of banners 
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and decorations. Finally, a more or less 
serious shooting affray on one of the main 
streets, coupled with the growing danger of 
a general riot, led the authorities to order 
out large additional bodies of troops and 
police to maintain order. Most effective of 
these were some hundreds of Yaqui Indians 
with loaded rifles and fixed bayonets: who 
were stationed every few yards along the 
route of the parade. Civilized in nothing 
except in discipline and the use of modern 
weapons, these Yaqui soldiers presented 
such a cold-blooded, ** hard-boiled” appear- 
ance that the crowd suddenly lost all stom- 
ach for a riot and the parade itself conse- 
quently passed off without any noteworthy 
disorder. 

General Calles himself took part in the 
demonstration, and in front of his own 
headquarters delivered an extremely radical: 
harangue for the benefit of the reds and 
near-reds with which the ranks of Mexican 
labor are filled. The red and black flags 
of this element, it may be remarked in pass- 
ing, were everywhere in evidence during the 
parade. More numerous still were huge 
banners,. some of which reached entirely 
across the street, bearing inscriptions in 
favor of Calles and derogatory to De la 
Huerta. Few of these, however, showed 
either originality or that sarcastic humor 
which so frequently adds spice and variety 
to Mexican political disputes. 

Numerically considered, the Calles dem- 
onstration was very largely a peon affair. 
This did not mean necessarily, however, that 
the peon population of Mexico were rally- 
ing around the Calles standard; but merely 
that the Calles managers had been able, by 
furnishing transportation and a day’s pay to 
some fifteen or twenty thousand Indians to 
induce them to take part in the celebration. 
One saw in this feature of the parade not 
only a discouraging travesty on the whole 
principle of self-government, but also tangi- 
ble evidence of how large an element of 
Mexico’s population still goes its stolid way, 
only superficially affected by modern edu- 
cation, modern institutions, or modern 
habits of life. 

Obregén’s Absence from the Capital 

While the political pot was thus boiling 
in Mexico City, events of grave importance 
were happening elsewhere in the country. 
To begin with, President Obregén, announc- 
ing a serious physical breakdown, had gone 
early in October to a small out-of-the-way 


village called El Fuerte in the state of 
Jalisco, some 400 miles from the national 
capital. Here he remained until about 
November 15th, when he moved to Celaya, 
an important railroad junction 180 miles 
north of Mexico City. In this place he 
stayed until the De la Huerta revolution 
actually began. 

This long-continued absence of the Presi- 
dent from the capital, coupled with the fre- 
quent rumors of his critical condition, cre- 
ated a situation exceedingly favorable to the 
development of the revolution. Whatever 
the explanation—whether illness, as the 
official announcements said; or fear of as- 
sassination if he should return to Mexico 
City, as rumor had it—that absence had a 
most unfortunate effect upon the whole 
political situation. 


Labor Troubles at Vera Cruz 


Another event, from which followed 
grave consequences, was the prolonged and 
effective tie-up of shipping and commerce 
at the port of Vera Cruz. The conflict from 
which this situation resulted, arose from a 
long-standing feud between two bitterly 
antagonistic labor groups—the Railroad 
Union on the one side, and the League of 
Marine Workers on the other. 

The issues involved in this struggle need 
not concern us here. It is sufficient to point 
out that it had a three-fold effect upon the 
harassed Obregén administration. In the 
first place, by stopping all commerce 
through the port, it cut off about 100,000 
pesos daily in export and import duties, at 
a time when the government needed every 
centavo it could lay hands on to forestall 
bankruptcy. In the second place, by tying 
up shipments of merchandise, it seriously 
increased the business depression which had 
already gripped the capital, and thus added 
to the discontent and dissatisfaction from 
which the revolutionary elements gained 
their converts. Finally because Obregén 
made no effective move to suppress the 
conflict and restore tranquillity, the feeling 
got abroad that in some way he had been 
shorn of his strength and had lost his grip 
upon the country. It isa truism to say that 
such a condition in Mexico always invites 
revolution. 


Election Disputes 
Another item which figured largely in the 
agitation against Obregén at this time, was 
his alleged interference with the state 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL MILITARY TRAIN IN APIZACO 
(President Obreg6n at the right) 


elections, many of which were then in prog- 
ress. The subject is entirely too compli- 
cated and involved to be discussed at this 
time; but the charges then so frequently 
and vehemently made, have since been ad- 
vanced as one of the principal justifications 
for the revolution. Incidentally, in this 
connection, it may be said that Obregén’s 
attempt to settle the disputed question of 
governorship in the state of San Luis 
Potosi, furnished the De la Huerta faction 
in the Chamber of Deputies with its most 
aggressive and fearless leader. This young 
man, Jorge Prieto Laurens, one of the rival 
claimants for the governorship whom Obre- 
gon attempted to displace, will bear watch- 
ing. Barring death by assassination or a 
firing squad, he promises to play an impor- 
tant réle during the next few years in 
Mexican politics. 

The disputed local elections furnished 
still another factor unfavorable to. the 
Obregén cause by creating factions and 
rivalries in many. of the states which could 
be used as nuclei for revolutionary activities. 
Not only in San Luis Potosf, but in Coa- 
huila, Puebla, Michoacan, and perhaps half 
a dozen other states, these political rivalries 
and personal disputes played directly into 


the hands of the De la Huerta group. The 
failure of Obregén to suppress the blood- 
shed and disorder which arose from such 
contests, particularly during the month of 
November, added materially to the popular 
feeling that his control of the government 
was fast weakening, and that the presidency 
was to become again the prey of any one 
who had the audacity to seize it. 
Factional Fights 

Friction between the Calles-De la Huerta 
factions in the capital, as well as widespread 
popular uneasiness, were farther increased 
during the early part of November by nu- 
merous shooting affrays between members 
of the rival factions. For political reasons 
many of these sanguinary encounters were 
not reported in the newspapers; but some were 
of such a nature that they could not easily 
escape publicity. In one week, for example, 
the corridors and galleries of the Chamber 
of Deputies witnessed two fatal pistol duels 
on successive days; and on the third, an 
armed group of Callistas, refused admission 
to the Chamber, made their way to the De la 
Huerta headquarters and began a general 
fusillade against the occupants. In the 
ensuing “battle,” which took place on one 
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of the busiest corners of the city about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, something like 
a hundred shots were fired, and a number of 
persons (most of whom were probably mere 
by-standers) were fatally wounded. 


Alleged Plot to Assassinate Huerta Deputies 


As an aftermath of this broil, the De la 
Huerta supporters in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties sent to President Obregén a formal 
charge against the general in command of 
the federal garrison in Mexico City, a 
Calles adherent named Arnulfo Gémez. 
The details of this accusation constitute one 
of the most amazing documents known to 
Mexican history. In it the De la Huerta 
Deputies, to the number of 131, charged 
General Gomez with having drawn up a 
definite plan for their assassination. A 
hundred or more army officers, according 
to the formal statement signed by these 
Deputies, had been entrusted by Gémez 
with the execution of the plot. These offi- 
cers, disguised as peons, upon a given after- 
noon were to enter the gallery of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and, upon a prearranged 
signal, start a trumped-up riot among them- 
selves. In the course of this they were to 
draw their revolvers and begin firing upon 
the De la Huerta Deputies in the Chamber 
below. A picked group of some eight or ten 
additional officers, likewise in peon disguise, 


were to be stationed in the corridors outside 
the chamber for the special purpose of pre- 
venting the escape of Jorge Prieto Laurens, 
and of other De la Huerta leaders. 

According to those issuing the charge, the 
plot failed fer two reasons, first, because 
some of the officers chosen to take part in it 
refused to engage in such a treacherous 
affair; and, second, because the galleries of 
the Chamber, by a mere coincidence, were 
closed to the general public on the day set by 
Gémez for the wholesale slaughter. 

A consideration of the foregoing charges 
places the Anglo-Saxon mind between the 
horns of a dilemma. The deliberate plan of 
assassinating 131 members of the lower 
house of the National Congress in the year 
of grace 1923 ina country that has boasted 
self-government for a hundred vears, seems 
too amazing to be taken seriously. Yet it 
must be said that the Huerta Deputies, in 
describing the plot, went into such minute 
and circumstantial detail that one must 
either believe they were building upon facts 
of the ugliest kind, or else credit them with 
a creative imagination of the highest order. 

Furthermore, even if there were sufficient 
grounds for belittling the whole affair as only 
the grossest and most outrageous form of 
political propaganda, the mere fact that a 
plot so barbarous and medieval in_ its 
nature could thus openly be charged against 
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A GROUP OF RURALES, OR MEXICAN MOUNTED POLICE 


one of the highest officers in the Mexican 
army, leaves an American somewhat non- 
plussed and amazed. This “complot,’’ as 
it was spoken of for weeks afterwards in 
the Mexican papers, whatever may have 
been its real nature, certainly added its own 
peculiar contribution to the already super- 
heated political atmosphere throughout the 
country. 

Such in general were the conditions out of 
which sprang the De la Huerta revolution. 
The actual outbreak was preceded, as usual, 
by sporadic uprisings of a minor nature in 
various sections of the country, by intrigues 
to undermine the loyalty of the army and 
also to win over as many state governors 
and federal office-holders as possible; by 
much propaganda on either side designed 
to influence the labor party, especially the 
railroad employees; by the secret assembling 
of arms and ammunition; and by the at- 
tempt of both groups to build up sufficient 
financial resources to carry on the conflict. 


Outbreaks in Vera Cruz and Jalisco 


Whether the movement begun by San- 
chez in Vera Cruz, and by Estrada in 
Jalisco, which marked the formal outbreak 
of the revolution, was prematurely forced 
by Obregén’s activities is at present a mat- 
ter of speculation. To all appearances, at 
least, the government could better afford to 
bring matters to a crisis in December than 
in January. Financially (and the relative 
financial status of two warring factions in 
Mexico generally determines the victor), 


the Obregén administration had been mate- 
rially strengthened during the latter part of 
November by the payment in advance of 
some 10,000,000 pesos of taxes by one of 
the large American oil companies operating 
in Mexico. This, coupled with certain 
other considerations, would seem to have 
made an early test of strength between the 
two factions more desirable for the govern- 
ment than for the revolutionists. But the 
issue, at this writing (December 26), is still 
on the lap of the gods, and only an unusually 
rash prophet would attempt to foretell 
either the immediate outcome of the strug- 
gle or its ultimate effects upon Mexico. 

According to the authors of the De la 
Huerta revolution, justification for their 
action lies in the interference of Obregén in 
state politics and in his attempt to deter- 
mine the presidential succession in favor of 
General Calles. In certain quarters also, 
De la Huerta has been represented as the 
champion of a moderate conservatism 
against the extreme radicalism commonly 
ascribed to General Calles. Should either 
man come into power, however, his course 
of action would necessarily be pretty 
largely determined by still another factor— 
opportunism. 

Whether these charges against Obregén, 
which undoubtedly contain a large measure 
of truth, are sufficient to warrant a resort 
to bloodshed and an attempt to overthrow 
the government. is perhaps beyond the 
province of an American to decide. But 
certainly those who hold the interests of 
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Mexico closely at heart are discouraged and 
disheartened by the renewal of revolution 
across the border. Whether Obregén wins 
in the present struggle, or De la Huerta, 
or even should a third leader ultimately 
come into power, the future for Mexico is 
uncertain and full of perplexing problems. 
The genii of revolution, of long-continued 
disorganization in the forces of law and 
order, of national bankruptcy, and of possi- 
ble international complications, have again 
been released to harass the country. One 
may be excused from wondering whether 
Obregoén, or De la Huerta, or any other man, 
will soon entice them back into captivity and 
cast them again into the sea. 


The Mexican Senate Disappoints 

Two recent developments have occurred 
in the Mexican situation, deserving of more 
than passing notice. First of these, in point 
of time, was the adjournment of the Mexican 
Senate (December 31) without ratifying 
the General Claims Convention, which 
formed one of the two chief features of the 
Payne-Warren negotiations last summer. 
Pregumably, the recognition of Obregén 
was predicated upon the acceptance of this 
agreement by Mexico in its entirety; but 
Washington, no matter what the action of 
the Mexican Senate, will of course make no 
move at the present time to bring about a 
change in the formal relations of the two 
countries. 

Opposition to the measure in the Mexican 
Senate apparently came from a vigorous 
anti-Obregén minority who, by refusing to 
attend the sittings of the Senate, prevented 
the assembling of a querum and_ thus 
blocked ratification. If one may take 
Obregén’s statements at their face value, it 
is evident that he did all in his power to 
secure favorable action upon the measure. 
But the ways of Mexican diplomacy are 
often past finding out, and the real truth 
is hard to discover. 

The obstructionist Senators, at any rate, 
ostensibly based their hostility to the Con- 
vention on the grounds that its terms were 
unjust to Mexico and a* variance with 
certain provisions of the Constitution of 
1917. One may suppose, too, if Obregén 
were sincerely interested in securing favor- 
able action by the Senate, that the high 
patriotism of the group was somewhat 
stimulated by the hope that the defeat of 
the measure would embarrass him, and 
thus play into the hands of his opponents. 


In spite of this initial defeat of the con- 
vention, however, there is still some hope 
that it will be ratified before matters come 
to a much more serious pass in Mexico. A 
special session of the Mexican Senate had 
been called for the early part of January, 
and it is possible that the convention may 
there meet a happier fate. What the out- 
come will be, however, no one at this writ- 
ing can foretell. But one sees with grave 
apprehension the numerous factors. still 
capable of blocking its acceptance and of 
destroying the foundation so carefully laid 
upon which cordial understandings and 
mutually helpful relations between Mexico 
and the United States were to have been 
established. 


War Supplies from Uncle Sam 

The second factor which entered the 
Mexican situation with the close of the 
year was the announcement from Washing- 
ton that the American government had 
agreed to sell a limited quantity of arms 
and ammunition and a number of airplanes 
to the forces of Obregén. It is not unlikely 
that the assistance thus derived from the 
United States will enable the Mexican 
government to break the back-bone of the 
revolution. To restore order and solve the 
problems which the revolution will inevi- 
tably leave behind it, however, is another 
matter! And even with the aid thus 
received, the triumph of Obregén is not 
entirely assured. It is quite possible, for 
example, since the unexpected so often 
happens in Mexico, that the northern 
states, heretofore loyal in the main to the 
government, may have joined with De la 
Huerta before this article appears in print. 
Or the rebel forces of Jorge Prieto Laurens 
in San Luis Potosi may succeed in their 
attempts to seize the railroad lines running 
south from the border, thus shutting off 
Obregén from his source of supply in the 
United States. Even should neither of these 
mischances occur, the enemies of Obregén 
will certainly do their utmost to inflame 
the popular mind against a Mexican 
president who so far humbles his Mexican 
pride-as to accept aid from the United 
States, even to keep himself in power. 

Aside, too, from the effect which the sale 
of arms and ammunition by the United 
States may have upon the fortunes of 
Obregén, the policy possesses many features 
of outstanding interest, only a few of which 
can here be touched upon. That it shows a 
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strong sympathy on the part of the Amer- 
ican administration for the hard-pressed 
government across the border, is, of course, 
self-evident. One may properly suppose, 
however, that this sympathy is not neces- 
sarily for Obregén as Obregén (and certainly 
not for his chosen candidate, General Calles, 
to whom, as an individual, De la Huerta 
might well be preferred by the Washington 
government); but that it springs out of a 
common-sense desire to save Mexico from 
the slough of disorder and anarchy into 
which the collapse of the existing govern- 
ment would almost certainly cast her. 

As a logical corollary of the Coolidge- 
Hughes sale of arms to Obregén, the papers 
of January 8 announced an embargo on the 
shipment of war material to De la Huerta. 


Is There a New American Policy? 


The question at once presents itself, 
however, as to whether the plan followed by 
the Coolidge administration in this present 
instance is inspired solely by the conditions 
surrounding the Obregén-De La Huerta 
conflict, and hence is to be considered 
entirely from the standpoint of its effect 
upon that struggle; or whether—a far more 
important matter—it does not mark the 
inauguration of a new and much more 
effective policy on the part of the United 
States of dealing with the whole trouble- 
some problem of revolutions across the 
border. Certainly, if in the future it should 
become the accepted policy of the United 
States to aid whatever government has been 
recognized in Mexico (so long as that gov- 
ernment seeks to conduct its affairs in an 
orderly and decent fashion), in the same 
concrete way that Secretary Hughes has 
found it possible to aid Obregén; or if that 
policy should be carried a step further, so 
that financial and evén material assistance 
of other kinds might also be granted the 
government in power, the effect would be to 
discourage many of those revolutions which 
now spring almost wholly from personal 
rivalry or political ambition, and to 
strengthen the forces of stability and order. 

One will watch with interest, also, ‘to 
see what attitude the Hispanic-American 
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nations as a whole assume toward this 
latest Mexican policy of Secretary Hughes. 
Those most suspicious of the United States 
will doubtless condemn it as “an un- 
warranted interference in the domestic 
affairs of a weaker neighbor.” There are 
certain individuals, however, who. will 
hastily ask if Obregén alone, out of all the 
Hispanic-American presidents who may 
sometime be faced by revolution, is to be 
offered the liberty of buying arms and am- 
munition at Washington’s surplus bargain 
counter. It is easy to see that the question 
is one in which many an office holder, and 
would-be office holder also, in Central and 
South America has a direct and personal 
concern. 

Another interesting question arises as to 
what action the Coolidge administration 
would take, now that we have so definitely 
entered the lists in favor of Obregén, if the 
government of Venezuela, or of Guatemala 
should agree to sell war supplies to the 
agents of De la Huerta, as it was rumored 
they planned to do. Or, looking to a still 
more interesting possibility, if in the future 
the government of Great Britain, or of 
some other European nation, should seek 
to sell arms and ammunition to a Mexican 
president whose policies were distasteful to 
the United States and whose rule was 
threatened by a revolution with which the 
American people sympathized, how would 
such a proposal be received in Washington? 

In his determination to aid the estab- 
lished government in Mexico to maintain 
itself in power against the whirlwind of 
revolution by the sale of arms and ammuni- 
tion, the writer believes that Secretary 
Hughes has done a very wise and courage- 
ous thing. In the mind of every thoughtful 
American, however, the policy must raise 
interesting questions and suggest far-reach- 
ing possibilities. Assuredly its importance 
is not to be judged solely from the effect it 
may have upon the Obregén-De la Huerta 
conflict now in progress; but it is to be 
looked upon as the acceptance of a new and 
seemingly inevitable responsibility in the 
affairs of the continent by the United 
States of America. 














EUROPEAN CONVERSATIONS 
AND COMBINES 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Toe New Inovuiry 


EFORE this article can reach the reader 

a new discussion of the great European 
problem of German finances and German 
resources will have opened in Paris under the 
sanction of the Reparations Commission, 
which is itself a creation of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Moreover—a fact of utmost 
interest and more than passing importance 

Americans will participate in this dis- 
cussion, serving unofficially, to be sure, but 
with the approval of their Government. 

Technically the Paris conversation will 
have two distinct objectives: one, it may be 
noted, due to British desire; a second, to 
French wish. Thus it is London which has 
insisted that experts undertake the task of 
investigating the present condition of Ger- 
man finance, indeed of examining the whole 
question of how Germany is to be brought 
back to the status of a solvent country, 
with its expenses met by its revenue and 
with its .currency stabilized. Speaking 
broadly, the discussion will be how Ger- 
many, as an economic entity, is to be sal- 
vaged. 

As to this phase of the Paris operation, 
France is sceptical; but she has consented 
that it be undertaken in return for British 
agreement that a second inquiry shall be 
directed at determining the amount of 
German capital which has migrated from 
Germany and is now hidden in foreign 
countries, notably Britain, the United 
Staies, Holland, and Switzerland. And, 
naturally, the French are also concerned 
with ways and means by which this capital 
can be brought back to Germany and thus 
be made available for the double purpose of 
restoring German domestic equilibrium and 
making possible German reparations pay- 
ments. In passing it should be noted that 
both British and “American experts are 
quite as sceptical as to the usefulness of this 
operation as are the French about the other. 
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Despite French views, it seems to me that 
for the world the real value of the new in- 
vestigation must lie in the examination oi 
the ways and means of reorganizing Ger- 
man finance and German budgets. Ger- 
many is bankrupt. Her currency has 
broken down completely and is practically 
worthless. Her industry is disorganized, 
and she is threatened with something ap- 
proaching famine in certain sections—not 
because food is lacking, but because the 
whole system of distribution has broken 
down. Long-continued economic _ pros- 
tration, accompanied inevitably by political 
disturbances, seems assured unless disin- 
tegration can be arrested and a measure of 
order restored. 

What, then, are the possibilities that lie 
before the expert commission on which two 
distinguished Americans, General Charles 
G. Dawes and Mr. Owen D. Young, will 
serve? It would be a mistake at the outset 
to imagine that this commission will have a 
free hand or an unlimited field. It is 
stopped in advance from any discussion of 
the size of German reparations, that is, of 
the ultimate capacity of Germany to pay. 
It has no business with the matter of how 
much Germany could under favorable cir- 
cumstances deliver in gold and in kind. 

In the same fashion, it is forbidden to 
deal with the matter of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, either with its legality or its perma- 
nence. It must confine itself strictly to the 
purely financial phases of the relatively 
narrow issue. France (in this being sup- 
ported by Italy and by Belgium) will not 
consent to any fixing of the German repara- 
tions, which means in practice a reduction of 
totals, until such time as this fixation is con- 
sidered along with the similar adjustment 
of inter-allied debts. And Mr. Hughes has 
excluded the debts from the present dis- 
cussion. 

The question is raised at once: Can any 
partial, limited, narrowly restricted ex- 
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amination of one phase of the whole enor- 
mous and complex problem produce useful 
results? The answer to this question must 
be discoverable in the spirit in which the 


thing is undertaken—the spirit which exists’ 


in Germany, France, Britain, and Belgium. 
Moreover, it must at once be recognized in 
the United States that, at the very utmost, 
only a relatively inconsiderable amount 
can be accomplished by this present com- 
mission, even if it is wholly successful. 

The salvaging of Germany is itself a com- 
plete problem. It is the same problem in 
character, but enormously expanded in 
degree, which was posed by Austria. If one 
could for a moment conceive that this situ- 
ation could be examined and-resolved with- 
out regard to political conditions—political 
conditions within Germany, within France, 
and within Great Britain, political condi- 
tions as between France and Germany and 
Britain and France—it would still be a 
colossal but by no means a hopeless task. 

After nearly five years, however, it has 
not yet been possible to exclude the political 
elements. Indeed, the political considera- 
tions have constantly prevented any ap- 
proach to the economic and the fiseal. The 
fundamental question of whether Germany 
is to be permitted to recover, or not, has 
remained contingent upon the degree to 
which German, recovery would menace 
French existence, and the extent to which 
the nations which desired German recovery 
would undertake to insure France against 
the evil consequences to her which such 
recovery might bring about. 

Five years have thoroughly demonstrated 
the truth of these things: First, France can 
prevent German recovery. Second, France 
will prevent that recovery unless (1) it 
comes in such fashion as not to menace 
French security, and (2) unless it arrives on 
conditions that insure French reparations. 
No country or countries, however desirous 
of seeing Germany restored, will undertake 
to guarantee French security against Ger- 
man revenge. All German effort since the 
Paris Conference indicates that Germany 
seeks to evade reparations, and all evidence 
indicates that she plans to resort to resist- 
ance at the first possible moment. 

There are a variety of other things which 
may be taken as incontestably true. For 
example, none of the Continental nations 
will consent to the reduction of the sum 
total of reparations save as this is accom- 
plished with a corresponding reduction of 


Allied debts, which means American debts. 
But it is also true that the sum of repara- 
tions as now fixed is beyond the capacity of 
Germany to pay. It is equally true that the 
American people refuse even to consider 
participating in any conference which would 
have for its chief occupation reducing both 
debts and reparations. Finally, Franco-— 
Belgian occupation of the Ruhr, whether 
visible or invisible, introduces an element 
which is exceedingly difficult to deal with 
and impossible to ignore in any economic 
consideration. 

It seems to me a self-evident fact that 
Germany can not be salvaged unless her 
three great conquerors—Britain, France, 
and the United States—are prepared to sit 
down with her in a discussion in which all 
the various aspects of the problem are con- 
sidered, financial, economic, political, and 
unless the four thus conferring can _ to- 
gether reach an agreement which will be 
acceptable mutually. No one nation can 
force its view upon another. No three na- 
tions can coerce the fourth. In the last 
analysis, if agreement does not appear 
more tolerable than the alternative—which 
is continued chaos—and is not accepted in 
good faith by all parties and applied with 
equal good faith, the situation will remain 
hopeless, whatever minor agreements may 
be hit upon in Paris now or later. 

In saying this I do not mean to suggest 
that it would be necessary or wise for the 
United States to plunge back into European 
affairs and undertake responsibilities, or 
give guarantees. The only conceivable 
thing which we could do would be to make 
modifications in our debt claims upon 
Europe, if and when such modifications 
might assist in bringing about a restoration 
of economic stability and thus a reopening 
of European markets to our products. But 
unless we are willing to do this, I do not 
believe there will be any adjustment of the 
European mess, whatever temporary com- 
promises may be arranged now or in the 
immediate future. 

To-day the British insist. that France 
must accept English views of German 
recovery, even though such recovery may 
bring French ruin. The French insist that 
they have a right to protect their own 
future, even though such protection smashes 
Germany, and wrecks British prosperity. 
The Germans, believing they could escape 
reparations, have resisted—thus inducing 
their own ruin, inviting French invasion, 
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and abolishing all chance of adjustment. 
Meantime the United States, withdrawing 
from Europe altogether, insists that her 
claims must be paid in full, which in turn 
prompts all the Continental creditors of 
Germany to decline to consent to any repa- 
rations cuts, although the present totals are 
utterly out of the question. 


Il. THe SincLte Hore 


Many times in the past few years readers 
of this magazine have written to me to ask 
what method I thought should be followed 
in the solution of the European tangle. The 
difficulty is that there is no method; that is, 
there is no national program which can 
solve it. Just as long as the British feel 
that they can coerce the French,.as the 
French feel that they can drive the Ger- 
mans, as the Germans feel that they can 
escape the possible payments, just as long as 
the United States argues that its claims are 
inviolable, nothing but a deadlock will 
result. 

Is there a settlement which, despite all its 
limitations, seems to the British, the French, 
and the Germans preferable to the conse- 
quences of German collapse, economic 
prostration and political chaos? Could such 
a settlement be so presented to the Ameri- 
can people that they would decide that they 
too were prepared, through a modification 
of their claims, to contribute to the restora- 
tion of order in Europe, with the accom- 
panying restoration of that market in which 
they sell largely? That seems to me the 
situation. 

We are, to-day, at a moment of supreme 
crisis in Europe. Unless some solution can 
be found for the present problem, events 
will again entirely escape human control, 
and we shall go quite ineluctably to a new 
convulsion, more terrible than the recent 
world war. We may go slowly, since 
European mankind is war-weary and time is 
an essential detail in organizing another 
struggle. But conditions will continue to 
develop along lines which will make the 
present state of Europe increasingly intol- 
erable to millions of men and women, some- 
thing to be borne only until it can be chal- 
lenged. 

A commission that undertakes to decide 
what expenses Germany shall reduce, what 
fiscal methods she shall renounce, what for- 
eign loans shall be granted to her, what 
reparations payments shall be postponed, 





even what German funds now abroad shall 
be recalled—no matter how useful and im- 
portant are its labors—will not even touch 
the fundamental aspects of the European 
problem. The war between France and 
Germany, and in reality it is still war, will 
continue; and peace between these coun- 
tries is the first requirement for peace in 
Europe. 

If Germany prefers any ruin, any hard- 
ship, any agony to making the maximum 
reasonable payments to France and to giv- 
ing the maximum reasonable guarantees of 
security to the French, nothing is possible. 
If France prefers the wreck of Germany to 
any adjustment which insures reasonable 
reparations and reasonable security, again 
nothing is possible. If British foreign 
policy encourages German resistance, even 
indirectly, the same is true just as long as 
military weakness leaves Britain impotent 
to.coerce the French. 

It would take a successful war for the 
British to impose upon the French the course 
that the majority in the new Parliament 
favor and the Labor leaders proclaim. 
And long before such a war could be brought 
to victory Germany would be industrially 
wrecked, for the war would be fought in 
part on German soil and thus the whole 
European market would be abolished for 
British exports. Winning the war, Britain 
would be ruined; before she won it Ger- 
many would be wrecked and the French 
situation would be hopeless. Europe would, 
in fact, have committed suicide. 

It would be similarly impossible for the 
British to persuade the French to adopt 
British views unless the British were ready 
to make very definite and precise commit- 
ments with respect to French security and 
with respect to French rights to collect that 
sum of reparations which was fixed as 
possible. And only France and Britain, 
acting in full accord, could impose upon 
Germany or persuade Germany to do what 
was necessary, since the necessary burden 
will have to be so heavy. 

The hope that remains in the situation, 
as I see it, lies in the fact that all three 
nations—Britain, France, and Germany— 
have in latter days been brought into full 
realization of the alternative for all of them 
if each of them pursues its separate policy. 
France can wreck Germany but her own 
fiscal ruin will arrive concomitantly. Ger- 
many by resistance can prevent French 


' recovery, but terrible as will be the consé- 
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quences for France they will not be com- 
parable with the results for Germany. The 
British can refuse to accept any French 
conditions, oppose all French policies with 
respect to Germany, make French security 
non-existent and French bankruptcy in- 
evitable, but the result will be the abolition 
of the French as well as the German market 
for Britain and in reality the prostration of 
most European markets. What this means 
for a Britain already overburdened with 
taxation and unemployment needs no 
emphasis. 

The danger lies in the fact that popular 
passion and international distrust have 
reached such a pitch that codperation seems 
almost inconceivable. The people of Britain 
have been increasingly taught that their 
misfortunes are due to French imperialism, 
the people of France have been instructed 
that German resistance is due to British 
encouragement, the Germans have been led 
to the point where they are satisfied France 
seeks their ruin exclusively and that no 
terms would be accepted as a substitute by 
Poincaré, whose sole objective is to reduce 
Germany to the condition of the period 
following the Thirty Years’ War. 

But if the present conference in Paris 
does not and cannot touch any but the 
minor phases of the great problem which 
confronts Europe at the present hour, it 
still remains possible that in approaching 
and dealing with the minor circumstances 
it can pave the way to a broader and more 
considerable conference. It can settle noth- 
ing, but it might—not easily, but yet pos- 
sibly—start something. It must, then, be 
regarded as the best hope we have for a 
solution in the present desperate circum- 
stances. 

And in noting these circumstances it is 
important also to record the fact that there 
have been certain evidences of a softening 
of the French policy itself. The reduction 
of the forces in occupation in the Ruhr has 
begun, and the program of a wholesale with- 
drawal published. France is going to stay 
in principle, but the occupation is to lose the 
worst of its oppressive character. 

In the same way there have been ap- 
proaches between German and French 
statesmen and business men. The atmos- 
phere of bitterness and anger has at the 
least cleared a little, and Berlin despatches 
at New Year’s recorded a new sentiment of 
optimism. One may exaggerate the mean- 
ing of these relatively slight signs. On the 


other hand they are not to be omitted from 
any review of recent events. 

If it were not for the recent British elec- 
tion and the arrival of new men with extreme 
ideas and little experience in the handling of 
international affairs, one might be able to 
forecast progress. At the least the Labor 
elements do arrive at a moment when the 
superficial circumstances are less unfavor- 
able than at any recent time. American 
respresentation on the Paris Commission 
must, too, be reckoned a favorable circum- 
stance. Yet Americans must bear in mind 
that the commission of experts can itself do 
nothing but report back to the Reparations 
Commission, which is itself powerless save 
as it can act with unanimity—a condition 
lacking ever since the French entered the 
Ruhr a year ago. 

The new Labor party in the British Par- 
liament is committed to the idea of a general 
European Conference as soon as possible. 
Naturally it cherishes the hope that America 
will participate. But the chances that such 
a conference will assemble, and, having as- 
sembled, accomplish anything must largely 
depend upon the success or failure of the 
present experiment. 


Il. Tue Czecn ALLIANCE 


And now, by contrast with the arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming conference in 
Paris, it is necessary to record the arrival 
of one more in the system of alliances which 
have beca developed since the close of the 
World War, and in some measure the most 
important of all. The past month has seen 
the exchange in final orm of documents 
which constitute a treaty of alliance, how- 
ever it may be officially described, between 
France and Czechoslovakia, following 
closely upon a visit of President Masaryk 
to Paris and public utterances which fore- 
cast this result. 

The basis of alliance must be common 
danger or common interest. In the case of 
France and Czechoslovakia there is the 
common danger incident to the revival of an 
aggressive Germany. If France has to fear 
a new attack coming from across the Rhine, 
the Czechoslovakian state, which is in real- 
ity no more than a wide peninsula extending 
into the German Reich and containing a re- 
calcitrant minority of nearly three millions of 
German-speaking citizens, would find its very 
existence imperilled if the old German pro- 
jects of expansion by conquest were revived. 
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The Czechs, like the French, then, like 
the Poles and the Belgians, as I shall point 
out in a moment, are committed to the ter- 
ritorial settlements of the Paris Treaties of 
1919 as the very charter of their existence. 
And precisely as long as there remains in 
Germany a determination not to accept as 
final the territorial arrangements following 
the last war, just as long as the danger from 
Germany is eventual, if not immediate, 
Czechoslovakia must prepare against the 
future. 

Such preparation must include the main- 
tenance of a considerable army—upwards 
of a quarter of a million men, in fact, in a 
high state of preparation and of discipline 
—which must be provided with all the 
machinery of modern war and must be 
trained according to modern methods. 
Therefore it is inevitable that the Czechs 
should turn to France, possessing the war 
material they need, having the officers 
trained in present-day conflict, to develop 
and munition its own forces. This means in 
practice credits given by France for war 
material manufactured in France and the 
loan of French officers to train Czechoslova- 
kian forces. 

But, however well trained and equipped its 
army may be, a state of 13,000,000, cannot 
hope to make a stand against that of a nation 
of 60,000,000. The Czechs have, then, to 
look to some ally who can and will protect 
them, as well as aid them in the organiza- 
tion of their own resources. And it is 
France which is ready and able to perform 
this service. France has a standing army 
of upwards of 650,000 men. France has 
also an alliance with Belgium which, in case 
of a new German assault upon Europe, 
would add 120,000 men immediately. 
France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, all have 
the same concern in preserving the status 
quo in Europe, and in insuring themselves 
against a new German attack. 

To this combination Poland naturally 
joins itself, for Poland has acquired rela- 
tively extensive lands which, although 
Polish before they were German, have been, 
as a result of Prussian violence, in German 
hands for a long time. The rise of Poland 
to independence has resulted not only in the 
loss to Germany of large areas, but it has 
separated East Prussia from the bulk of the 
Reich. That Germany, once she feels her- 
self able, will seek to reconquer her terri- 
tories lost to Poland is accepted as axio- 
matic in Europe. 


As a consequence, Poland, moved by pre- 
cisely the same considerations as Belgium 
and Czechoslovakia, has already negotiated 
a treaty of alliance with France. In case of 
a German attack upon France the Polish 
army would move as did the Russian in 
1914 and, conversely, if Germany attacked 
Poland, the French would instantly march. 
Actually, then, whatever the shades of dif- 
ference between the terms of the several 
states, the four countries are bound to each 
other by interest quite as much as by con- 
tract to act in combination, should Ger- 
many in any direction challenge the Paris 
settlement of 1919. 

In addition there are other combinations. 
Poland, the ally of France with respect to 
Germany, is in the same fashion the ally of 
Rumania in the presence of Russia. Both 
countries are equally concerned with the 
defense of the territorial arrangements 
made after the World War. Each is bound 
to move if the other is attacked by Russia. 
Rumania is also bound to Czechoslovakia 
by an alliance which grows out of the fact 
that both have largely participated in the 
partition of Hungary, and each has to fear 
attack from the Magyars, if ever the Hun- 
garians feel that the moment has come to 
reconquer lost lands. 

Again, both Rumania and Czechoslovakia 
are united with Jugoslavia by treaties of 
alliance. Like Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania, Jugoslavia has to fear a Hungarian 
renascence, while Rumania and Jugoslavia 
are both in the presence of a sullen and hos- 
tile Bulgaria, which would welcome the 
opportunity to recover lands taken in vari- 
ous conflicts since the first Balkan War. 
These three states, Rumania, Jugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia, are united to form the 
Little Entente, and there is good prospect 
that this alliance will presently be broadened 
to include Poland and perhaps Greece. 

All these nations, moreover, have turned 
to France for the material and the men to 
organize and develop their armies. France 
has not only provided military missions but 
very large credits have been extended by the 
French Government enabling these states 
to purchase many million dollars’ worth of 
war supplies from French manufacturers. 
In return France has obtained very great 


economic and commercial advantages in’ 


these states, which serve still further to 
bind Warsaw, Prague, Belgrade and Bu- 
charest to Paris. 

If, however, the economic phase of this 
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combination, or perhaps more exactly, 
combinations, tends to increase rapidly, the 
political and military remain constant and 
all important. At least five considerable 
countries, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia, are joined to 
France by treaties which insure for them 
various degrees of French assistance and 
coéperation, and within certain limits give 
France a position of leadership in a com- 
bination, which, her own resources added, 
represents a population of upwards of 
115,000,000 and a combined military 
strength of upwards of 2,000,000 men, 
reckoning only the force kept constantly in 
existence—a force which would be at least 
doubled in case of mobilization for war. 

Now it is unlikely that Czechoslovakia 
would support Poland or Rumania against 
Russia. It is equally unlikely that Jugo- 
slavia would support Rumania and Poland 
against Russia, and perhaps it would re- 
frain from supporting France and her asso- 
ciates against Germany. Again, Jugo- 
slavia has always to consider the possibility 
of attack by Italy; and to meet such an 
attack she might not be able to count upon 
any ally. Nevertheless, as Franco-Italian 
relations visibly worsen, the bond between 
Jugoslavia and France strengthens. 

Thus, to turn aside for a moment, the 
recent entente between Italy and Spain, 
obviously aimed at French Mediterranean 
power, would naturally and inevitably be 
balanced by a strengthening of the ties 
binding Paris to Belgrade. Moreover, 
French influence in Belgrade has been in- 
creasing very steadily for some time, which, 
perhaps, explains a little the Italian enthu- 
siasm for the Spanish arrangement. 

But, in any event, without laying too 
much emphasis upon the vitality of this 
association of nations, which might not act 
unitedly in the presence of certain crises, 
it is important to any understanding of the 
Europe of to-day to recognize that six 
nations, counting a large population and 
perhaps two-thirds of the armed strength of 
the Continent, have by a series of agree- 
ments bound themselves to more or less 
complete codperation in the presence of any 
challenge to the Paris settlement. 

In so far as these nations act together, 
they cannot be successfully opposed, either 
in conference or by force. Moreover they 
are in the nature of things likely to stand 
together, whenever the stability of the exist- 
ing Continental system is questioned. 
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Now, laying aside the question of mili- 
tary operations, of a war in which the six 
powers, or a majority of them, would act 
together in the case of a German challenge 
to France or to Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Belgium, it is sufficient to consider the rela- 
tions of these nations to any conference 
which might be called to salvage Germany, 
to settle the German question. 

Economically, all of these States have a 
larger interest than France in the industrial 
recovery of Germany. They need the Ger- 
man markets for their production, as France 
does not, therefore they may well be ex- 
pected to oppose any extreme French policy 
of destruction, and to use their considerable 
influence to moderate any effort Poincaré 
might make to abolish Germany as a 
political or economic concern. Benes in 
Czechoslovakia and Theunis in Belgium 
are men of ability, courage and foresight. 

Nevertheless, in the last analysis, their 
own security depends upon that of France; 
and they are bound to stand solidly with 
France against any program which, while 
looking to the rehabilitation of Germany, 
neglects to provide for the security of France 
and of themselves—a security which is 
mutually interdependent. This is the 
reason why the familiar forecast of the iso- 
lation of France, dear to British and certain 
American critics, is always impossible. Ina 
straight showdown between the British and 
the French, even if America should stand 
with Britain, these Continental nations 
would stand with France, because France 
alone is the guarantor of their existence. 

It was a failure to appreciate this fact 
which led to Lloyd George’s abysmal fail- 
ure at Genoa in 1922 and to his ultimate 
fall. British policy, far from offering Con- 
tinental nations an alternative alliance, 
that is, offering British military guarantees 
in adequate quantities, provided the Con- 
tinental states would exchange a French 
for a British alignment, has, without excep- 
tion, undertaken to make peace at the ex- 
pense of the smaller states and to the 
benefit of both Germany and _ Russia. 
British policy with respect to Poland and 
Rumania has favored the placating of the 
great at the expense of the small. And, in 
the case of Greece, having backed the Greeks 
against the Turks, the British refused to 
support them with arms when they were in 
dire need. 
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The result of this failure was the almost 
total eclipse of British prestige on the Con- 
tinent. Moreover the arrival of a Labor 
Government with its Pacifist and _pro- 
German sympathies can only accentuate this 
situation. The Europe of the present hour 
is in a state of unstable equilibrium. The 
states which have been liberated or ex- 
panded as a result of the war have as yet 
no sense of security, of permanence in peace. 
They are in the face of eventual challenges 
to their very existence. They are satisfied, 
I think quite justly, that sooner or later 
they must be prepared to face attacks com- 
ing from Germany, from Russia, or from 
Hungary and Bulgaria. 

A long stretch of peace, the gradual con- 
solidation of their own resources, the stabili- 
zation of Europe as a whole, may remove the 
present sense of insecurity. But, while it 
lasts, the dominant thought in all these 
statesmust be that of security. The present 
is a régime of force, in which only force can 
decide. It might be easy to detach certain 
of the states now joined together or with 
France by offering them a military guaran- 
tee as good as that which is supplied by the 
French army, but not otherwise. 

The British principle (which has great 
American support), that of demobilization, 
has not only fallen upon deaf ears in Middle 
Europe, but it has aroused resentment and 
bitterness, since it has meant to the Central 
European states risking their own lives 
without any promise of insurance, merely 
to restore a condition of transitory economic 
prosperity which would obviously inure 
to the benefit of Great Britain largely and 
the United States incidentally. 

The simple fact is that to restore real 
peace in Europe it will not be possible to 
begin, but to end, with demobilization. 
The causes for the existence of vast standing 
armies will have to be abolished before the 
armies can be first reduced and then perhaps 
eliminated. As long as the neighbors of 
Germany believe she means to attack them 
again, as long as she seems destined ulti- 
mately to possess the power to make this 
attack, they will continue to prepare against 
the day of test, to prepare alike by fashion- 
ing their own armies and by making such 
alliances as will serve to add further guar- 
antees. 

The supremacy of France in Europe 
to-day, grows out of the fact that, with the 
single army large enough to guarantee the 
existence of the Central European states, 





France has the same reasons for desiring 
that it be preserved, and faces the same 
dangers as many if not all of the states with 
which she has made either agreements or 
alliances. And her supremacy must con- 
tinue until the dangers disappear, or until 
her present partners are able to find other 
more attractive combinations. 

Thus, whether it be in the League of Na- 
tions or in any Continental Conference, like 
that of Genoa, it will be impossible to iso- 
late France. It will be impossible to coerce 
France into renouncing her present policies, 
precisely as long as the program of renuncia- 
tion does not carry with it solid guarantees 
for France and for the Central European 
states generally against any challenge to 
their integrity and security coming from a 
restored Germany. 

I dwell upon this circumstance now be- 
cause it seems to me that the real impor- 
tance of the Czecho-French Alliance has 
been too little appreciated in the United 
States. Important of itself, it is illustrative 
in the highest degree of the fashion in which 
Continental Europe is to-day evolving. 
It indicates how useless would be any new 
conference to discuss disarmament, such as 
has been talked of both in London and 
Washington recently. 

The recent Hispano-Italian entente may, 
not impossibly, forecast some new combina- 
tion of states, some opposing array, the 
first step toward the restoration of a balance 
of power. Britain, Italy, Spain and a cer- 
tain number of small states—Hungary and 
Bulgaria, for example—might be drawn to- 
gether with other neutrals of the war and 
eventually Germany. This would be. in 
accordance with the tradition of Europe. 

But any new combination would be 
strong or weak precisely as it was capable 
of facing the existing group with equal 
strength. Moreover, if it should undertake 
to compel the restoration of Germany with- 
out providing assurances of security for the 
states which would be menaced, war would 
come promptly and the destruction of 
Germany would follow, before the new 
combination could complete its organiza- 
tion and be able to meet the existing com- 
bination. 

The proposal of the British Labor Party 
to call a world conference with France left 
out, would have no real importance; be- 
cause, no matter what the conference de- 
cided upon, it could not in any way influ- 
ence French action. Belgium, Poland and 
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Czechoslovakia, even if they should attend, 
would still stand with France just as long as 
there was any question of the reappearance 
of a German menace. Im this respect 
American influence, even joined to British, 
would have not the smallest effect. 


V. GENEVA AND Paris 


Now since the publicity attending the 
Bok award has raised the discussion of the 
League of Nations to new prominence at 
the present moment in the United States, I 
want to say just a word about the relation 
of this European system of alliances, which 
I have just discussed, to the Geneva pro- 
posal. I do this, because it must be recog- 
nized that the system of alliances represents, 
in itself, the European alternative, which 
has been pretty definitely substituted for the 
Anglo-American program of Paris. 

In the Paris Conference Mr. Wilson 
sought to bring about the creation of an 
association including all the greater as well 
as smaller nations. His basic conception 
was that all of these nations, represented in 
a permanent conference, could act together 
to prevent war, and that any state declining 
to accept the decision of the others and de- 
liberately pursuing a warlike course would 
find itself in moral isolation and that, in 
addition, the physical as well as the moral 
influences of the League would be exerted 
against this state. 

Mr. Wilson measurably oscillated be- 
tween reliance upon moral influences alone 
and upon force as well. In the end the idea 
of force gained ground in his mind without 
excluding the other. But at the outset he was 
faced at once with the French—which was 
the Continental—point of view. The 
French said, at once, that the League must 
have a military force, a general staff, in 
reality an equipped police force, ready to 
carry out its decisions. In other words, the 
French at once argued for the creation of an 
alliance of nations, each contributing a cer- 
tain number of troops and ships, this force 
to be at the disposition of the Geneva body 
to use against any state which should 
assail another in defiance of the League 
mandate. 

Such a conception Mr. Wilson rejected, 
as did Mr. Lloyd George for Great Britain. 
But, under French compulsion, both Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, while declin- 
ing to accept the French view generally, 
placed the military and naval resources of 


their countries at the service of France as a 
guarantee that if France were attacked 
by Germany, wantonly and against the 
dictates of the League of Nations, 
France would have adequate aid auto- 
matically. 

When this guarantee failed of ratification 
in the United States Senate and thus lapsed, 
because the British participation was con- 
ditional upon the American, then the whole 
French attitude toward the League changed 
and, it is essential to point out, that of Con- 
tinental Europe, as well. There was no 
longer felt in any European country the 
slightest confidence in the League as a means 
of insuring peace. It had no force; it could 
not move a man or a ship to the protection 
of a country invaded. When the Russians 
approached Warsaw the League was help- 
less, and it was French munitions and 
French officers who saved Poland in spite of 
the League. When the Greeks, acting in 
conformity with the peace settlement, 
undertook to occupy their mandate in 
Anatolia and were beaten by the Turks, 
the League of Nations sat idly by while the 
Turks returned to Smyrna and overflowed 
again into Europe. 

Accordingly, those European nations 
which felt their security in doubt turne | 
their backs squarely upon Geneva and set 
about constructing a series of military 
alliances which alone could insure them 
military aid in the face of dangers which 
seemed to them imminent or eventual. 
Such an alliance was the Little Entente 
which undertook to combine. the Czech, 
Rumanian and Southern Slav military 
resources against any challenge to the terri- 
torial adjustments in the Danube Valley, 
whether coming from Hungary or Bulgaria. 
Combined, the armies of these three States 
would possess a force beyond the resources 
of Bulgaria and Hungary, separately or 
together, to challenge. 

Poland, having barely escaped annihila- 
tion at Russian hands and still menaced 
with a later Russian attempt to abolish the 
terms of the Treaty of Riga which gave 
Poland a viable eastern frontier, and 
Rumania, with her title to Bessarabia still 
challenged in Moscow, presently made an 
agreement by which the armies of both 
countries would act together in the face of 
any Russian attack upon either. 

Belgium, on her side, made an agreement 
with France by which, in certain exigencies, 
their armies would act together. Such co- 
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éperation was of course assured in case of a 
German violation of the terms of the treaty 
which covered the Rhine frontier. In a 
word, the Belgians and the French united 
their armies in the face of any new German 
attack, Belgium definitely breaking with 
all her old policy of guaranteed neutrality 
which had broken down in 1914. 

In the same sense there were gradually 
framed the series of treaties uniting France 
to Poland and to the Little Entente, cul- 
minating in the Czech treaty of recent date 
which I have just considered. Now the 
significance of all this lies in the fact that 
the Continental nations which had been con- 
cerned in the war on the Allied side or had 
been liberated as a result of the war, without 
exception indicated their complete lack of 
confidence in the League of Nations as a 
means of guaranteeing world peace, and 
turned to that system of alliances which had 
existed before the war, was held by some to 
be responsible for the conflict, and to elim- 
inate which had been the chief objective of 
Mr. Wilson at Paris. 

To-day a League of Nations dominates 
Europe, but its headquarters are at Paris 
and not at Geneva. It rests upon a series 
of agreements signed by six nations, all of 
whom feel that the status quo in Europe, 
which is satisfactory to them, is in danger. 
It pledges these nations to defend that status 
quo and it provides for the defense standing 
armies numbering nearly 2,000,000 trained 
men. These nations are certainly loosely 
united, but there is a very considerable 
community of interest and there is absolute 
agreement in principle as to the matter of 
the maintenance of standing armies and the 
value of special alliances. 

Each of these six nations is represented 
in the League of Nations at Geneva, each of 
them participates in the debates, but no one 
of them is prepared to risk its own security 
upon the adequacy of any League decision 
or action. Moreover, two other great 
nations, Russia and Germany, are not only 
not members of the League, but show un- 
mistakably that they share the view of six 
nations just cited as to the importance of 
force, of armies and alliances, and reject 
that of British and American champions 
of the League of Nations. 

Now it seems to me that it is possible from 
the present state of fact, recent history and 
the story of the French position in the Paris 
conference, to draw the conclusion that 
there is a Continental point of view which 


is totally different from the American and 
British. We and the English, living outside 
of the European Continent and with no 
land frontiers, possessing traditional secur- 
ity, open to no invasion, went to Paris and 
sought to impose upon the Continental 
nations a system which carried no risks for 
us and was in complete conformity with our 
institutions and our history. 

We were met by the French, speaking for 
the Continent, which declined to consider 
our system, save as it was reinforced by a 
partial adoption of that system which was 
in accordance with French traditions, 
namely, the system of alliance. France in 
substance said that while we could run the 
risk that League intervention might not 
bring peace, since we could not be directly 
invaded, she could not. Accordingly, we 
adopted her view and gave her a limited 
guarantee; that is, so far as she was con- 
cerned, we took the Continental view. But 
our Senate rejected this, and the British 
rejection also followed. 

Thereupon, France, and the Continent 
generally, went back to its own system, has 
followed it ever since, and has extended it 
until it has become the dominant factor in 
the European situation. All of the Euro- 
pean states which have been in a position 
to do it and have had reasons for doing it— 
like Spain and Italy on the one hand, and 
France and Czechoslovakia on the other— 
have entered into arrangements based 
upon mutual interests and guaranteed by 
mutual military strength. Moreover, every- 
one recalls the reactions at Genoa when 
Russia and Germany seemed to have made a 
similar alliance in their turn, as they quite 
patently aimed at doing. 

I have postponed until next month any 
discussion of the British and the Greek 
situations, since, at the moment I write, 
both are in suspense. A short-lived but 
vastly interesting and important Labor 
Ministry in Britain seems now assured, 
with consequences for Britain and the 
Continent which I discussed in my article 
a month ago. 

As for Greece, although Venizelos has 
returned and the King has departed, there, 
too, the future is problematical. Left to 
himself, I believe the great Cretan would 
prefer to continue the monarchy, but it may 
be that political conditions in Greece will 
prevent this. At all events nothing is yet 
certain and the Hellenic situation remains 
to be cleared up. 
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SECRETARY MELLON AND 
HIS TAX PROPOSALS 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


HE Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 

Andrew W. Mellon, dropped a bomb 
into the thick of things when he gave out 
early in November his letter declaring that 
the time has.come to overhaul the national 
taxation scheme and bring about a general 
reduction of the tax burden. It is among 
the anomalies of political life that there 
should have been any serious disagreement. 
Ordinarily, it is assumed that a proposal to 
reduce taxes is certain of welcome. In the 
case of Secretary Mellon’s proposal, there 
was a curious manifestation of dubiety in 
some quarters. On analysis, this uncer- 
tainty seems to have represented the sur- 
prise of some political forces that had not 
anticipated such a move, and to whom it 
meant that they were in danger of losing 
some valued political amunition; and sec- 
ond, it represented a measure of misgiving 
as to whether Mr. Mellon, being a wealthy 
man himself, could possibly be in favor of a 
tax-reduction program in the real public 
interest. 

The Mellon proposal has now been under 
intensive scrutiny for some weeks, and those 
who have sought to place something like a 
sinister construction upon it have had ample 
opportunity. The judgment of the country 
seems to be pretty well formulated, and to 
be overwhelmingly in favor of the Mellon 
program. Nevertheless, it’is apparent that 
there will be determined opposition, not to 
the idea of tax reduction, but to some details. 
Congress is plainly entering upon a discus- 
sion of this whole subject which seems likely 
to get down to some fundamentals of Ameri- 
can and indeed of world conditions as they 
have been affected by the war and the prob- 
lems of recovery from the financial efforts 
which it involved. The fact seems to be 
that Secretary Mellon’s proposal for a reor- 
ganization of the American taxation system 
is one of many accumulating testimonies 
that the world is passing from one to an- 
other phase in its post-war experience. 


The World’s Fiscal Reorganization 


Five years after the conclusion of the 
war, the world is seemingly entering upon a 
serious and constructive consideration of the 
financial and economic problems inherited 
from it. We may get a better idea of the 
significance of Secretary Mellon’s plan for 
reorganizing our taxation laws and reducing 
taxes if we consider for a moment what is 
going on in some other countries. 

In Great Britain, according to all indica- 
tions at the time of writing, a Labor govern- 
ment is about to assume authority if not 
exactly power. It has received its mandate 
because the Labor party boldly declared its 
ability and readiness to cope vigorously and 
in original fashion with the problems of 
the times. 

In France, the Poincaré government has 
given hearty assent to an international 
codperation aiming to bring about a clear 
understanding of Europe’s economic situa- 
tion. 

In Austria are found multiplying evi- 
dences of improving conditions directly 
resulting from international codperation to 
restore economic stability and open the way 
to prosperity. 

In Russia, a reform of the monetary sys- 
tem is in process of development which 
bears a curious and interesting resemblance 
to our own Federal Reserve system as a 
basis of money issue; and in Germany, 
whose currency suffered even more severely 
from the excesses of inflation than that of 
Russia, a program has been set on foot 
which gives some belated hope of a resumed 
gold standard and ultimate balancing of the 
budget. 

Japan has come through the first sharp 
crisis, following its earthquake disaster, 
without losing either its splendid nerve or 
its high repute for economic soundness. 

Greece has brought home its one real 


twentieth-century statesman, Venizelos and 
167 
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turned over to him the task of straightening 
out affairs in the Near East, that primary 
seat of the western world’s troubles. 

It is not necessary to enumerate further, 
to give point to the suggestion that there is 
something more than coincidence in all this. 
The world would seem really to have passed 
through the first and most acute phase of its 
social, political, and economic recuperation 
following the enormous waste and disloca- 
tion which the war caused. In any view 
save that of the confirmed pessimist, the 
year 1924 was ushered in with brighter skies 
and improved outlook. 


The Mellon Plan for Tax Reduction 


America’s assurance of a fair participa- 
tion in the general benefits came when 
Secretary Mellon put out his plan for a re- 
vision of our federal taxation system and a 
reduction of its burdens. Announced on the 
authority of so careful and conservative a 
financier, it represented assurance that this 
country had definitely succeeded not only in 
balancing its budget, but in establishing a 
permanent program of gradual reduction 
of the public debt with a view to its ultimate 
extinction. His announcement that a sharp 
reduction in taxation was not only possible 
but desirable, came at just the right mo- 
ment to give distinct encouragement to 
business, not only in this country but 
abroad, at the turn of the year. For it must 
be rememberd that a reduction of the public 
burden upon capital and industry in this 
country, the world’s greatest reservoir of 
credit and producing capacity, means the 
release of some share of our social resources 
to assist in plans of restoration elsewhere. 

Secretary Mellon came into office con- 
fronting a badly disorganized state of pub- 
lic finances and the necessity to care for an 
astonishing if not alarming amount of public 
obligations shortly to become due. One by 
one, he dealt with these various problems, 
involving not only the funding and refund- 
ing of over $7,000,000,000 of domestic debt, 
but also the funding of the debt owed 
by Great Britain to the United States. 
Proceeding in orderly fashion, he disposed 
of these imminent domestic problems, and 
of this question of the British debt, before 
taking up the effort to reorganize the taxa- 
tion system and reduce our public burden. 

No man knows better than this business 
veteran, how like a millstone is the burden 
of excessive taxation upon general business. 
No vision of a future abounding in wealth 


and multiplying its resources, can be real- 
ized under a régime of continuing burden- 
some taxation. The Government debt has 
now been reduced from its high point of 
about $27,000,000,000 to $22,000,000,000. 
The sinking-fund operations are definitely 
established as part of the financial policy, 
designed to reduce the debt by about $500,- 
000,000 annually. In the last two fiscal 
years there has been an annual surplus of 
slightly over $300,000,000 after taking care 
of all expenses, interest and the sinking fund. 


Chief Saving to Small Incomes 


Taking everything together, Mr. Mellon 
concluded the time was ripe for some reduc- 
tion in taxation and accordingly made pub- 
lic his program. He asked of Congress and 
the spending department not only a con- 
tinuation of strict economy, but a reduction 
of $170,000,000 from the estimates for the 
next fiscal year. Granted this much, he 
foresaw a reduction of Government ex- 
penditures to $3,500,000,000, of which 
$500,000,000 should go to the retirement 
of the debt. 

Briefly, Mr. Mellon proposes, first, a 25 
per cent. reduction in the tax on earned 
incomes; that is, incomes from wages, 
salaries, and professional services as dis- 
tinguished from investments. Second, he 
proposes to reduce the present ‘‘normal”’ in- 
come taxes in the same proportion; that is, 
where it is now 4 per cent., to reduce it to 
3 per cent., and where it is now 8 per cent. 
to reduce it to 6 per cent. This would 
affect all incomes, great or small. But the 
chief saving through it would accrue to the 
small incomes. 


Surtax Rates Lowered ai the Same Time 


Next, Mr. Mellon would reduce the sur- 
tax rates by beginning their application 
with incomes of $10,000 instead of $6,000 
as at present, and scaling them upward with 
the increase of incomes, to a maximum of 
25 per cent. on incomes of $100,000 or more. 
Now, inasmuch as at present an income of 
$5,000,000 or more is taxable up to 68 
per cent., it certainly looks as if the owner 
of the $5,000,000 income in getting this 
reduction to 25 per cent., was making away 
with decidedly the best of it. And he would 
be, if there were only $5,000,000 incomes 
paying taxes. There were, once; but 
through the various methods of escaping 
the extremely high taxes, the $5,000,000,000 
incomes have nearly or quite ceased to 
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exist so far as the tax collector is concerned. 
In 1921 there was reported a single income 
of $5,000,000 or over. The 1922 reports are 
not yet tabulated and it is not possible 
officially to say whether any income of this 
figure is still listed; but current report is 
that 1922 shows none. In 1921 there was 
one income in this class; in 1920 there were 
four; in 1919 there were five; and in 1918, 
one. An income of $5,000,000 would be 
subject to a possible total tax of 68 per 
cent., or $3,400,000. 

The plain million-dollar-or-better in- 
come has gone out of fashion even more 
strikingly. In 1916 there were 206 in this 
class; in 1917, only 141. By 1918 they had 
fallen to 67. In 1919 there was a raise to 
69; then a drop to 33 in 1920, and 21 in 
1921. An income of $1,000,000, and under 
$5,000,000 is subject to a possible maximum 
tax of $550,000, or 55 per cent. 

Mr. Mellon sees no particular object in 
keeping a 68 per cent. club up his sleeve 
for somebody who is never going to come 
within the radius of its swing. As his 
experts analyze the matter, the changes of 
rates which he proposes would reduce by 
$92,750,000 the taxes on all the incomes up 
to $6,000; they would reduce by $52,100,000 
the taxes on incomes of $6,000 to $10,000; 
by $18,260,000 the taxes on incomes from 
$10,000 to $20,000; by $30,380,000 on in- 
comes from $20,000 to $50,000; by $23,- 
645,000 on incomes from $50,000 to 
$100,000; by $996,000 on incomes of $100,- 
000 to $150,000; by $719,000 on incomes of 
$150,000 to $200,000; by $1,406,000 on 
incomes of $200,000 to $300,000; by $1,- 
550,000 on incomes from $300,000 to $500,- 
000; by $544,000 on incomes of $500,000 to 
$1,000,000; and by $550,000 on incomes of 
over $1,000,000. That is, he calculates for 
the whole country a reduction of $222,- 
900,000 in all income taxes, of which less 
than $4,000,000 would benefit incomes of 
$100,000 or more. The Secretary’s argu- 
ment for the reduction of surtaxes is stated 
thus: 

In the long run it will mean higher rather than 
lower revenues from the surtaxes. At the outset 
it may involve a temporary loss in revenue, but 
the Government Actuary estimates that even 
during the first year, if the revision is made early 
enough, the net loss in revenue from all the changes 
in the surtaxes would be only about $100,000,000, 
and that in all probability the revenue from the 
reduced rates will soon equal or exceed what would 
accrue at the present rates, because of the encour- 
agement which the changes will give to productive 
business. 


1Oy 


The readjustment of the surtaxes, moreover, is 
not in any sense a partisan measure. It has been 
recommended, on substantially this basis, by every 
Secretary of the Treasury since the end of the war, 
irrespective of party. The present system is a 
failure. It was an emergency measure, adopted 
under the pressure of war necessity, and not to be 
counted upon as a permanent part of our revenue 
structure. For a short period the surtaxes yielded 
much revenue, but their productivity has been 
constantly shrinking and the Treasury’s experience 
shows that the high rates now in effect are progress- 
ively becoming less productive of revenue. The 
high rates put pressure on taxpayers to reduce their 
taxable income, tend to destroy individual initiative 
and enterprise, and seriously impede the develop- 
ment of productive business. ‘Taxpayers subject 
to the higher rates cannot afford, for example, to 
invest in American railroads or industries or embark 
upon new enterprises in the face of taxes that will 
take 50 per cent. or more of any return that may be 
realized. These taxpayers are withdrawing their 
capital from productive business and investing it 
instead in tax-exempt securities and adopting other 
lawful methods of avoiding the realization of taxable 
income. The result is to stop business transactions 
that would normally go through, and to discourage 
men of wealth from taking the risks which are 
incidental to the development of new business. 
Ways will always be found to avoid taxes so-de- 
structive in their nature, and the only way to save 
the situation is to put the taxes on a reasonable 
basis that will permit business to go on and industry 
to develop. This, I believe, the readjustment herein 
recommended will accomplish, and it will not only 
produce larger revenues but at the same time 
establish industry and trade on a healthier basis 
throughout the country. The alternative is a 
gradual breakdown in the system and a perversion 
of industry that stifles cur progress as a nation. 

The growth of tax-exempt securities, which has 
resulted directly from the high rates of surtax, is at 
the same time encouraging extravagance and 
reckless expenditure on the part of local authorities. 
These State and local securities will ultimately 
have to be paid, principal and interest, out of taxes, 
thus contributing directly to the heavy local 
taxation which bears so hard on the farmers and 
small property owners. There is no immediate 
remedy for this within the power of Congress 
except the readjustment of the surtaxes on a basis 
that will permit capital to seek productive employ- 
ment and keep it from exhausting itself in tax- 
exempt securities. The productive use of capital in 
our railroads and industries will also tend to bring 
lower costs for transportation and manufactured 
products, thus helping to relieve the farmer from 
the maladjustment from which he now suffers. 


Other features of the Mellon plan include 
a sharp limitation on the deductions from 
income on account of losses of capital. The 
present law limits the tax on capital gains 
to 1234 per cent., but permits deductions 
for capital losses without limit. Beyond 
this, and some minor and rather technical 
changes, he proposes to repeal the tax on 
telegrams, telephones and leased wires, 
which would involve a loss of $30,000,000 
annual revenue; to do away with the tax on 
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admissions and a considerable number of 
the “nuisance taxes.” Altogether the pro- 
gram contemplates a net reduction in 
taxes of $323,000,000 annually. 


No Soldier’s Bonus 


In concluding the first presentation of his 
program Secretary Mellon set forth squarely 
the dictum that the entire project was 
based on the assumption that there was to 
be no soldier’s bonus. “New or enlarged 
expenditures,” he declared, “would quickly 
eat up the margin of revenue which now 
appears to be available for reducing the 
burden of taxation, and to embark on any 
soldier’s bonus such as was considered in the 
last Congress or any other program calling 
for a similarly large expenditure would 
make it necessary to drop all consideration 
of tax reduction and consider instead ways 
and means for providing additional revenue. 
A soldier’s bonus would postpone tax reduc- 
tion not for one but for many years to come. 
It would mean an increase rather than a 
decrease in taxes, for in the long run it could 
be paid only out of money collected by the 
Government from the people in the form of 
taxes. Throughout its consideration of the 
problem the Treasury has proceeded on the 
theory that the country would prefer a 
substantial reduction of taxation to the 
increased taxes which would necessarily 
follow a soldier’s bonus, and I have faith 
to believe that it is justified in that under- 
standing. Certainly there is nothing better 
calculated to promote the wellbeing and 
happiness of the whole country than a 
measure that will lift in some degree, the 
burden of taxation that now weighs so 
heavily on all.” 

The Secretary’s argument gets its big 
punch from placing, alongside the foregoing, 
this tabulation showing the reduction in 
income taxes on small and moderate in- 
comes, that would be affected under the 
Mellon plan: 


Present Proposed Saving to 

Income tax tax taxpayer 
$4,000 28.00 $15.75 $12.75 
5,000 68.00 38.25 29.75 
6,000 128.00 72.00 56.00 
7,000 186.00 99.00 87.00 
8,000 276.00 144.00 132.00 
9,000 366.00 189.00 177.00 
10,000 456.00 234.00 222.00 


Present Surtax Largely Unproductive 


It has been said a good many times that 
Mr. Mellon is no politician. I venture to 


say that his handling of this business will 
brand him as politician, financier, and 
statesman. He had the political wisdom to 
wait until he knew exactly what his outlook 
was, before he started any discussion of tax 
reduction. Then he started on his own 
terms. He knew precisely the state of the 
finances, he understood better than anybody 
else what he was trying to do, and he had 
carefully analyzed the results that might be 
expected from various procedures. Accord- 
ingly when he boldly told the country that 
the higher surta‘es had substantially ceased 
to be productive, he was prepared to prove 
his case. 

Of course, the idea of granting a reduction 
of only 25 per cent. in the tax on the small 
incomes, while a reduction nearly three 
times that proportion is permi in the 
largest group of incomes, bee pe 
nity for criticism by those who are prepared 
to brand it as a rich man’s plan. But, Mr. 
Mellon argues, what good does the poor 
man, or the man of moderate means, de- 
rive from maintaining an extremely high 
rate for the extremely large fortune which 
the tax collector finds is merely hypothet- 
ical? He defends his plan vigorously, on the 
ground that it represents plain business 
common sense. 

The actual facts of the tax collector’s 
experience show that the big fortunes sub- 
ject to the very high rates, are not there 
when the tax collector comes around. These 
big fortunes have either been divided into 
smaller aggregations, and thus subjected to 
lower surtaxes, or they have been invested 
in tax-exempt securities. He reasons that 
in the long run the large aggregations would 
produce more revenue if the taxes were 
lowered to the point where they could afford 
to continue investments in taxable se- 
curities. 

On the theory of making the rate “‘all the 
traffic will bear,” he points out the point 
beyond which increasing the rate kills the 
traffic. He uses Henry Ford’s business 
methods as an illustration, reminding us 
that Mr. Ford has made his great fortune by 
constantly reducing the price of his car and 
increasing the number of sales. Mr. Mellon 
wants to do exactly the same thing for the 
Government: to reduce the rate, but multi- 
ply the number of incomes to which it can 
be applied. The present higa surtax rates 
drive money. away from the tax collector. 
Mr. Mellon is confident that a reduction 
of tax in these rates would bring a great 
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number of incomes within the tax collector’s 
reach. He prefers to collect at a reasonable 
rate on a large number of incomes, rather 
than collect at a very high rate on no income 
at all. 


The Problem of Tax-Exempt Securities 


This is the crux of the chief argument 
about the Mellon plan. His opponents 
want to keep the rates high on the largest 
incomes, and insist on the collection of the 
tax whether or no. Mr. Mellon says he will 
get more money under his plan, and inci- 
dentally he will free a vast reservoir of capi- 
tal to go into general enterprise and indus- 
try, and thus make business better for 
everybody. All the experience from the 
beginning of income-tax impositions bears 
out his view. So long as the present enor- 
mous bulk of tax-exempt securities is in 
existence, and is constantly being increased, 
it will be impossible to prevent the great 
estates seeking investment in them. 

Moreover, the very fact that there is such 
a heavy demand for this kind of investments 
tends to encourage their production through 
extravagant expenditures by cities, coun- 
ties, and the federal Government. This pro- 
cess tends constantly to dry up the sources 
of liquid capital, to absorb the great stocks 
of investment money in long-time and 
comparatively unliquid securities, and con- 
stantly lessens the supply of capital avail- 
able for ordinary business. 

Take the case of a man owning railroad 
bonds and industrial shares, none of them 
exempt from taxation. If he owned enough 
of them to make his income a million dollars, 
the internal revenue collector would de- 
mand $550,000 of it. It is all well enough 
for the rest of us to insist that a man with 
a million-dollar income ought to be satisfied 
to get away with $450,000 of it. The fact 
remains that no method has ever been 
devised to make people willing to pay any 
more taxes than they must. The man with 
the million-dollar income, getting only 
$450,000 of it, discovers that there are in 
existence many billions of dollars of public 
securities which are tax-exempt. He finds 
that by selling his holdings in railroads and 
industrials, and reinvesting in these exempt 
obligations, he will considerably reduce 
his gross income, but, because of escaping 
taxation, will largely increase the net which 
is left for him to spend. 

So the great fortunes have been absorbing 
the tax-exempt securities, and the Govern- 


‘ment has been getting less and less money 


from the very large estates. Back in 1916 
the internal revenue collectors found 1,296 
incomes of over $300,000 in the country; 
the next year there were only 1,051 in this 
group; the next year, only 627; the next 
year, 679; then there was a sharp drop to 
395, and in the next year, 1921, the number 
fell to 246. The 1,296 incomes of 1916 
aggregated $992,000,000; the 246 incomes 
of 1921 totaled only $153,000,000. Of 
course, there has been no such reduction 
in the earning capacity or in the number of 
great fortunes. In some cases the change is 
accounted for by the transfer of invest- 
ments to non-taxed securities, in others by 
dividing up big fortunes so as to make them 
subject to lower surtax rates. 

I asked Judge Green, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, if he 
thought there had been an actual reduction, 
since 1916, in the number of or the earning 
value of the great fortunes. He expressed 
the opinion that on the other hand there had 
been a large increase, and that the 1923 
earnings of the great aggregations would be 
larger than in any other, year; but methods 
of investment and holding had been so 
changed, that the public revenue had been 
enormously reduced. Judge Green declined 
to characterize this proceeding as evasion 
in the legal sense. It has been accomplished 
through methods which the law permitted 
and which it must regard as regular. 

It seems probable that the Constitution 
will ultimately be amended to prohibit 
tax-exempt securities, or at any rate to 
prevent their issue save by the Federal 
Government. But even the constitutional 
amendment, which would require a long 
time for adoption, would not affect the 
exempt securities now in existence. So Mr. 
Mellon, who is among those opposing tax- 
exempt obligations, believes that immediate 
measures should be taken to remedy the 
evils that exist. He believes that this can 
be done by reducing the income tax all 
along the line, on small as well as greater 
incomes. 


A Program for Lightening Common Burdens 


We have seen in brief form the substance 
of the Mellon plan for tax reduction. It is 
not a plan to appeal to demagogues. It was 
formulated by a man of business to appeal 
to business men. It does not pretend it is 
going to relieve anybody from taxation, or 
that it is going to establish a Utopia for 
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certain classes of the people by compelling 
other classes of the people to pay their taxes 
for them. But it does propose to reduce the 
burden of all the people who pay federal 
taxes in these United States, from the lowest 
to the highest groups. More than that, it 
proposes to reduce the cost of living for the 
rest of the people, as well as these. Every- 
body knows that the tax burden is always 
multiplied over and over in the process of 
passing on from the original tax-payer to 
the ultimate consumer. That is the real 
virtue of the Mellon program. 


Mr. Mellon’s Confidence in the American 
Business Sense 


It required courage to get behind such 
a program, which stripped the problem of 
all demagoguery and class appeal. But, 
particularly, it required courage for a 
wealthy man to bring forward such a plan 
because it was certain from the beginning 
that he would be accused of attempting to 
favor himself and his own particular group. 
The critics who early discovered that Mr. 
Mellon had framed up something to relieve 
the great estates from some of their taxa- 
tion, were not the first to realize that such 
an accusation might be made, with a certain 
plausibility. Mr. Mellon knew that from 
the beginning, but it did not move him. 
He demonstrated a sort of courage which 
not very many rich men could have dis- 
played. In doing it, he showed also a cer- 
tain quiet confidence in the sound sense of 
the American public when called to deal 
with a business proposition. And that con- 
fidence in the business sense of the American 
community is the real explanation of this 
man Mellon. 


Born and Reared in the Environment of 
Finance 


It is difficult to invest Andrew W. Mellon 
with much of romance. He doesn’t look ro- 
mantic, he doesn’t talk strikingly. He 
wouldn’t be a satisfactory hero for an Oliver 
Optic book. He didn’t begin as a poor boy 
and rise to the head of the house. Rather, he 
suffered what Senator Dolliver once called 
the egregious misfortune of being born to 
fortune. His father, Judge Thomas Mellon, 
founded the family fortune and laid its 
foundations so wide and deep in western 
Pennsylvania and adjacent areas, that two 
generations of Pittsburghers had come to 
regard the name of Mellon as synonymous 
with everything in solidity and security. 


A history of the House of Mellon would be 
a very satisfactory history of the industrial 
rise of Pittsburgh to the domination of the 
American iron and steel industry, and to its 
present estate as one of the great financial 
and industrial centers. 

It was the most natural thing in the world 
that Judge Mellon, intimate and associate 
of the Carnegies, the Fricks, and all the 
Pittsburgh families of fortune, should raise 
his two sons to the profession of finance. 
Secretary Mellon was, from this point of 
view, born in the purple, back in 1855. He 
is not only a graduate of the University of 
Pittsburgh, but holds a_ post-graduate 
degree from that institution. Before he was 
of age, his father was already giving him 
trying-out assignments in business and 
finance, some of them decidedly difficult. 
The old Mellon bank antedated by many 
years the establishment of national banks, 
and in due time Andrew W. Mellon became 
ts president. Everybody who knew any- 
thing about finance knew more or less about 
the Mellon National, one of the greatest 
financial institutions in the country, long 
before the personality of Andrew W. Mellon 
became particularly interesting outside of 
western Pennsylvania and the financial 
circles in which he moved. Not only 
was it one of the great banks, but the 
“Mellon group” in finance was one of the 
most important financial nuclei of the 
country. 


Interested in Many Enterprises 


Mr. Mellon himself was a director in 
rather an amazing number of great indus- 
trial and financial concerns, and is reputed 
to be one of the world’s wealthiest men. 
His particular genius in finance seems to 
have been in the direction of sound organ- 
ization. Pittsburgh people say he has 
specialized in getting corporations and 
industries out of trouble, putting them on 
their feet, and then keeping them in the 
safe financial paths in which they should 
go. He has been accounted one of the 
powers in the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
coal, in aluminum, in oil,.and many other 
industries. Many years ago it became pro- 
verbial in Pennsylvania that anything that 
was good enough to command Mellon 
money and Mellon counsels, was certain to 
be successful. The Mellon interests not only 
extended to well-nigh every corner of 
America, but were leagued with interna- 
tional banking and finance in many direc- 
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SECRETARY MELLON AND HIS TAX PROPOSALS 


tions. In this connection a single incident 
will be interesting. 

Not long after the organization of the 
Harding administration the members of the 
Cabinet discovered that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, though he was not much 
given to volunteering advice, was extremely 
liable to have specific information about 
business affairs in almost any part of the 
world which might require the Govern- 
ment’s consideration. Out of the ruck of 


war and post-war affairs, the Government 


found itself with an enormous complication 
of relationships with business all over the 
world. Petroleum was one of the most 
engrossing subjects of international political 
concern; and Mr. Mellon was one of the big 
men in petroleum. If the question concerned 
coal, or steel, or aluminum, or transporta- 
tion, or international banking or Govern- 
ment concessions almost anywhere, Mr. 
Mellon was likely to have that intimate 
information which comes from _ business 
relationships. This finally was so well 
recognized by the Cabinet that it became a 
sort of game, to find something in the busi- 
ness world that had not come within the 
sphere of Mellon contact and interest. One 
day the Chinese Eastern Railroad, which 
under the Treaty of Versailles was operated 
by an international consortium including 
the United States, was before the Cabinet 
for consideration. It was discussed at some 
length, and finally President Harding 
turned to Secretary Mellon with a smile 
and inquired: 

“Ts it possible, Mr. Secretary, that we 
have at last found something that you 
have never been interested in?” 

Everybody saw the point, and there was 
a general laugh. . Surely the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad was far enough away to 
have escaped even the outreachings of the 
Mellon system. But when the laugh had 
subsided the Secretary spoke up, told 
quietly of how he had once held a financial 
interest in the road, and gave the right ad- 
vice as to what ought to be done about it. 

“Since then we’ve quit trying to find 
anything that Mellon hasn’t been in,” 
concluded President Harding, when telling 
the incident. 

The extent and variety of the business 
relationships of Secretary Mellon is sug- 
gested by the list of corporate directorships 
he held, and from which he retired when he 
went to Washington. According to the 
Pittsburgh “Directory of Directors” of 
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1919, in addition to being president of the 
Mellon National Bank, he held these posts: 


Aluminum Co. of America—Director. 

Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co.—Director. 

Aluminum Ore Company—Director. 

American Locomotive Co.—Director. 

American Metal Co., Ltd.—Director. 

American Surety Co. of New York—Trustee. 

Apollo Water Works Co.—Director. 

Baltimore Car & Foundry Co.—Director. 

Burrell Improvement Co.—Director. 

Butler Bolt & Rivet Co.—Director. 

Butler Car Wheel Co.—Director. 

Carborundum Co.—Director. 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh—Vice President 
and Treasurer. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology—Director. 

Electric Carbon Co.—Director. 

Forged Steel Wheel Co.—Director. 

Gulf Oil Corporations—Vice President and Director. 

H. Klienhans Company—Director. 

J. J. McCormick & Co.—Director. 

The Kingsley Association—Member 
Managers. 

Koppert Co.—Director. 

Leechberg Waterworks Co.—Director. 

Long Sault Development Co.—Director. 

Lyndora Land & Improvement Co.—Director. 

McClintic-Marshall Co.—Director. 

McClintic-Marshall Construction Co.—Director. 

Mellon Institute—Trustee. 

Mellon-Stuart Co.—Director. 

Middleton Car Co.—Director. 

Minnesota By-Product Coke Co.—Director. 

Monongahela Light & Power Co.—President and 
Director. 

Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. 
—Director. 

Monongahela Street Railway Co.—Vice President 
and Director. 

National Union Fire Ins. Co.—Vice President and 
Director. 

National Bank of Commerce (N.Y.)—Director. 

Pennsylvania Water Co.—Director. 

Pittsburgh By-Product Coke Co.—Director. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Director. 

Pittsburgh Maternity Hospital—Director. 

Pittsburgh Modern Engine Co. 

Pittsburgh & Birmingham Traction 
President and Director. 

Pressed Metal Radiator Co.—Director. 

Riter-Couley Co.—Director. 

Riter-Couley Mfg. Co.—Director. 

Robert Grace Contracting Co.—Director. 

Seaboard By-Product Coke Co.—Director. 

Standard Motor Truck Co.—Director. 

Standard Steel Car Co.—Director. 

Steel Car Forge Co.—Director. 

Tri-Cities Water Co.—Director. 

Tuberculosis League—Director. 

Union Fidelity Title Ins. Co. of 
Director. 

Union Improvement 
Director. 

Union Insurance Co.—President and Director. 

Union Savings Bank—Vice President and Director. 

Union Shipbuilding Co.—Director. 

Union Trust Co.—Vice President and Director. 

United States Aluminum Co.—Director. 

University of Pittsburgh—Trustee. 

Verona Steel Castings Co.—Director. 


Board of 


Co.—Vice 


Pittsburgh— 


President and 
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Reputation for Sound Business Judgment 


They say in Pennsylvania that the Mellon 
instinct for a sound business proposition, 
and the Mellon genius for dealing with it in 
precisely the right way, are unerring. The 
Mellon specialty has been to take hold of 
things in the doldrums and put them on 
their feet. Success in this line of course 
implies the capacity to pick the good things 
and leave the bad ones. At this point An- 
drew W. Mellon is credited with an almost 
uncanny faculty for being right in his 
judgments. 

A long business lifetime of this sort of 
thing; of studying first the merits of the 
proposition, then the circumstances and 
surroundings of it, then the personnel 
related to it, and then the general condi- 
tions of business with reference to its time- 
liness and feasibility—this was, in brief, 
Mr. Mellon’s equipment for the stupendous 
task in organization and reorganization that 
was presented at the Treasury when he 
went there. The world of business and 
finance, which was the only community 
that knew anything about Mellon methods 
and traditions, promptly drew a long breath 
of relief and satisfaction when it became 
known that he was to head the Treasury. 
To that community the announcement 
meant a full measure of confidence and 
reassurance. There were other quarters, 
however, in which the appointment was not 
received so cheerfully. Mr. Mellon’s repute 
as a very wealthy man gave rise to misgiv- 
ings as to whether he could deal with the 
task in an entirely disinterested attitude of 
service to the public interest. 

Mr. Mellon’s Services at the Treasury 

Tt is a curious circumstance that many 
Americans always stand ready to approve 
the English method of summoning the 
seasoned men of great business to ad- 
minister public affairs, but view with alarm 
any disposition of an American government 
to do precisely the same thing. Precisely 
why a British government should be re- 
garded as particularly clever when it enlists 
the greatest lawyer in the kingdom as 
attorney general, or the foremost banker as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, while an 
American government summoning Mr. 
Wickersham to the Department of Justice or 
Mr. Mellon to the Treasury should be sus- 
pected of improper motives—that is one of 
the conundrums of American politics. 


At any rate, Mr. Mellon confounded hi; 
critics at the outset by adopting policies 
which reduced interest rates, restored Gov- 
ernment securities to parity, and quick] 
put business in the way of recovery. More 
than all this, he became from the outset one 
of the foremost factors in that program 
of introducing business methods in govern- 
ment, which was so insistently urged by 
President Harding and has been continue: 
by President Coolidge. He had never known 
any way of paying debts except to work, 
produce, and save. That method had 
brought his success in business, and it now 
became the basis of his dealings with Gov- 
ernment finance. 

It was not a cheerful outlook at the 
Treasury, that 4th of March, 1927, when Mr 
Mellon took charge. Within less than two 
and a half years something over $7,500,- 
000,000 of various Government issues would 
fall due. They must be either paid or 
refunded. With taxes high and business 
low, it was hopeless to expect that any 
great proportion of these obligations could 
be discharged from current revenues. They 
must be refunded; and in refunding them 
their new dates of maturity must be so 
spread about that the Government would 
not again find itself in such a jam. For in 
handling such enormous obligations as the 
Government now has outstanding, it is 
necessary to insure that the Government’s 
financial requirements shall not in any 
brief period make such heavy demands 
upon the money market as to take needed 
cash away from the day-by-day operations 
of ordinary business. 

Uncle Sam to-day is carrying a debt of 
rather more than $22,000,000,o00o—(it- was 
above $24,000,000,000 when Mr. Mellon 
became Secretary)—and his credit is such 
he can handle it, so long as it is kept in the 
right shape, without great embarrassmen| 
But it is obvious that if the entire amount! 
was in a single note, falling due on a given 
day, or in a small number of notes, all 
falling due within a brief period, then even 
Uncle Sam would find himself put to it to 
refinance it; and this would be utterly 
impossible without giving a bad wrench 
to business in general. 

It was at this point that the Mellon 
genius for safe and sound business methods 
shone brightest. Coédperating closely with 
the President, the Director of the Budget, 
and the appropriating committees of Con- 
gress, the Secretary first assisted in every 
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SECRETARY MELLON AND HIS TAX PROPOSALS 


practicable move for cutting down the 
Government’s expenditures. Some pre- 
liminary measures of tax reform were urged 
upon Congress and enacted into law. A 
new Tariff Act was passed, and, like all 
other new tariffs, was roundly denounced 
by its enemies as a climax of fiscal outrage. 
But in actual operation its alleged prohib- 
itive and monopoly-serving rates produced 
an enormously greater revenue than had 
been expected, and business entered strong- 
ly on the up-grade. In the face of these 
results it became constantly more and more 
difficult to make out a convincing case 
against Mr. Mellon as a Secretary for the 
Interests. The hundreds of thousands of 
people of modest means who had patrioti- 
cally invested every dollar they could raise 
or borrow in Liberty bonds, saw their bonds 
rapidly climbing back to par. It was 
rather bootless to explain to these people 
that their bonds were going up from .80 
to .go and from .go to $1, and from par 
toa premium, because of the Machiavellian 
manipulations of a wicked rich man. 
Rather, they inclined to wish that more 
Machiavellis might be brought into the 
administration of government. 

Thus things went on from bad to good, 
and from good to better, with Mr. Mellon 
steadily losing repute as a dangerous 
person. Without making any speeches, or 
issuing pronouncements, or getting into 
spectacular quarrels with the powers of 
business or of legislation, he just went 
steadily about getting the things done that 
needed to be done, and through them 
producing effects that the country could 
not refuse to approve. It presently became 
popular to speak of Mr. Mellon as the 
greatest governmental business adminis- 
trator in a generation. When his picture 
was shown on the “movie” screens—which 
was not often, for he does not like that sort 
of thing—it began to be noted that nobody 
received a better “hand.” He began to be 
gossiped about and written about as a 
presidential possibility; and, altogether, 
he was plainly becoming one of the popular 
public men of the day. 


A Secretary Who Never “Talks to the 
Galleries” 

All this, it must be remembered, in spite 
of the fact that he is utterly lacking in 
the ordinary arts of popularity and self- 
exploitation. He never makes a speech. 
When he can avoid the photographers 
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without making his escape conspicuous, 
he always dodges them. When he cannot 
escape, he submits to their ministrations 
with a bored and impersonal air of resigna- 
tion. The atmosphere and methods of 
public business are new to him. Having 
dealt with big business propositions all his 
life in the confidence and privacy of intimate 
negotiation and dealings, he found himself 
in an unwonted and not always comfortable 
situation. But he adjusted himself to it 
with remarkable readiness because he was 
truly the master of his task. He knew what 
he was there for, what he wanted done, and 
how to get it done. In dealing with the 
publicity side of his public duties—and this 
is of necessity an unavoidable part of ad- 
ministering a great public office—he has 
been frank and straightforward but never 
expansive, and seldom any more com- 
municative than is strictly necessary. 

He treated the Treasury from the begin- 
ning as an enormous business establish- 
ment, regarding his thousands of sub- 
ordinates as a great executive would 
regard his lieutenants and employees. He 
had little patience with the politician’s view 
that the jobs were at least secondarily, if 
not primarily, rewards of merit for deserving 
political workers. He wanted men around 
him who would get the job done, and well 
done. And he gave his confidence and un- 
failing support to those who convinced him 
that they were the sort he wanted. For a 
long time he got on badly with the politi- 
cians because of this attitude; but he left all 
the worrying about it to the politicians. 
He never ‘declared himself,” never issued 
any defiances, never made any announce- 
ments of irrevocable policies about such 
matters; but it came to be recognized that 
he was peculiarly effective about getting 
his own way. Thereupon his critics, seeing 
that it was of no use, “laid off” him, and 
latterly things political have been easier. 

The Mellon mind is an orderly one. Its 
disposition is to take up affairs in a proper 
sequence. When he took the Treasury port- 
folio Mr. Mellon found that in eleven days 
—that is, on March 15, 1921—$490,000,000 
of short-time Treasury notes would become 
due. After that, month by month, during 
the entire year 1921, these would come 
tumbling in on him in batches of hundreds 
of millions, aggregating $2,500,000,000 for 
the year. In the face of that situation, 
there was little use thinking about im- 
mediate considerable tax reductions. The 
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first thing was to get this immediate obliga- 
tion into long-time paper, to reduce the 
interest rates as much as possible, and to 
spread out the maturities so that in future 
there would be plenty of room to navigate 
the financial craft. Following the 1921 
period, there would come due over $600,- 
000,000 of War Savings Certificates, pay- 
able January 1, 1923, and the $4,000,000,000 
Victory Loan of 1919, falling due in May, 
1923. Finally, the third Liberty Loan, 
$3,500,000,000 will be due in 1928, and 
must always be kept in mind in financial 
arrangements meantime perfected. 

Item by item, the new Secretary took up 
and disposed of his problems. The short- 
time loans due in 1921 were shifted over 
into longer maturity paper, and the other 
issues were provided for by a process of 
refinancing, paying whatever could be paid 
from the Government’s surplus and putting 
out new bonds in place of the old ones. 

On his earliest offerings of refunding 
notes, in the first half of 1921, Mr. Mellon 
had to pay 534 per cent. on account of the 
bad conditions of the money market and 
generally high interest rates. But with 
the policy of progressively lowering the 
Federal Reserve rediscount rate, money 
gradually came down, Government securi- 
ties rose in value and desirability, and by 
the middle of 1922 it was possible to float 
the new securities at 4's per cent. 

While’this was being handled so smoothly 
and easily that the operation, instead of 
worrying ,the business community, actually 
* served to reassure it, the question of the 
European debt to the United States was 
also receiving attention. $10,000,000,000 
had been loaned by our Government to 
our allies during the war, on which interest 
had been for the greater part unpaid. Con- 
gress passed legislation providing a Debt 
Funding Commission with Secretary Mellon 
as its head, and this Commission has made 
a settlement of the British debt, which 
alone amounted to $4,600,000,000. Under 
this arrangement, Britain pays 3 per cent. 
interest on the princij,,l of the debt until 
1932, and thereafter pays 3) per cent., the 
series of payments continuing until 1984, 
when the debt will have been discharged. 
Besides the interest, Britain will pay each 
year an installment on the principal; these 
principal installments beginning with De- 
cember, 1923, when $23,000,000 was paid, 
and gradually rising year by year until in 
the last year of the program, 1984, the 


payment on principal will be $175,000,000. 
Under this system of amortization, the 
chief part of the payment, in the earlier 
years, must be applied to mterest; but as 
year by year the principal is reduced, a 
larger and larger proportion goes to reduc- 
tion of the principal. Thus in 1923 $138,- 
-000,000 of interest was paid, and only 
$24,000,000 of principal. But at the other 
end of the transaction, in 1984, $175,000,000 
will be paid on the principal and only about 
$6,125,000 in interest. 


One Who Believes that National Debts Will 
Be Paid 


Britain is thus far the only one of the 
great creditor nations which has arranged 
a settlement of its debt. There is a current 
disposition to doubt whether the other 
debts will ever be paid; but it can be said 
that the Mellon view of this question not 
only assumes that they will be paid, but 
presents engaging reasons for that faith. 
The argument is that human society is not 
going to “blow up’’; that, rather, the na- 
tions will gradually settle down to a 
balancing of budgets and a serious effort at 
paying debts; that with the advance oi 
science, industry and general productive- 
ness in the world, the debt will become a 
less and less serious burden, precisely as did 
the debts of the Napoleonic wars, or our 
own Civil War; and that as this expansion 
of wealth and productivity takes place, and 
as real peace is restored, there will be both 
the will and the ability to enter upon the 
discharge of the debts. 

A simple parallel will be found in the case 
of a pioneer prairie farmer who bought 160 
acres of land for $5 an acre, paying -$400 
cash and giving a mortgage for $400 at 
ro per cent. In his circumstances, that $40 
of interest was a serious affair; but forty 
years later, when his land had risen in 
value to $200 an acre, that debt of $400— 
on which, incidentally, the interest rate had 
meantime been reduced to 5 per cent.—was 
utterly .cusignificant. 

And, looking ahead of us to the un- 
imaginable possibilities of the twentieth 
century, to the age of hydro-electricity, and 
radio, and radium, and airships, and indus- 
trial chemistry, and a myriad other wonders 
of science and industry upon which the 
eyes of imagination are just beginning to 
open, we hardly need doubt that at last the 
world war debts will ultimately fall to the 
level of unimportance in the new »world. 
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THE INCOME OF THE PEOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


(Vice-president, National City Bank of New York) 


N these times, when so much interest is 

felt in social welfare and social justice, 
there is increasing want for definite infor- 
mation about the aggregate production of 
wealth and its distribution. What is the 
total value of the wealth produced and 
services rendered in the United States in 
a given year, and what becomes of it? Who 
gets it? Wealth is produced from the re- 
sources of nature by labor, but not by 
manual labor alone; mental effort and 
ability—as manifested in inventions and 
management, and in patience, resolution, 
and self-denial—are also factors in produc- 
tion. What is the sum total of the values 
resulting from all the activities of the people 
and all of the agencies of production, and 
according to what law is it distributed? 

For some years a statement has been in 
circulation to the effect that 60 per cent. of 
the wealth of the United States was owned 
by 2 per cent. of the population, and no 
small amount of.criticism of the existing 
order of things has been based upon these 
figures. They were arrived at from a com- 
putation based upon rather limited data 
obtained by an examination of the records of 
estates probated in two States, Massachu- 
setts and Wisconsin. They have been 
credited to Dr. Wilford I. King, a high 
authority, although they have varied some- 
what from his original statement. 

No exact statement of the aggregate 
wealth or income of all the people is possi- 
ble, but in recent years a great uno nt of 
new data for such calculations have become 
available in the census reports, income 
returns, and other statistics now collected. 
The most authoritative estimate of the 
aggregate annual income of the people of 
the United States has been made on the 
basis of this newly available information, 
under the direction of Dr. King, and 
approved by an impartial board represent- 
ing varivus industrial and social groups. 


The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., is an organization formed for 
the purpose of doing research work upon 


‘economic problems, and particularly eco- 


nomic problems of general social impor- 
tance. The undertaking was prompted by 
the consideration that modern social rela- 
tions are very complex, and necessarily so. 
The interests of all groups and classes are 
intermingled, and many questions arise as 
to rights and policies which require careful 
and impartial investigation. The National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., was not 
organized to be an agency of arbitration or 
conciliation, or for rendering decisions or 
expressing opinions in disputed matters; but 
it was founded upon the theory that the 
first step toward an exchange of opinions 
upon controverted subjects is an examina- 
tion of the facts in the case, with a view to 
ascertaining how far agreement may be had 
upon them, and precisely where disagree- 
ment begins. 

Obviously an organization formed for 
such a purpose must have a personnel repre- 
senting various sections of the community 
and commanding confidence both by its 
representative character and by its known 
ability to deal with economic problems. 
The organization was effected by the ap- 
pointment of an original board of directors- 
at-large, consisting of the following named 
persons: 


T. S. Adams, professor of political economy, 
Yale University. 

John R. Commons, | 
University of Wisconsin. 

John P. Frey, editor of the International Moulders’ 
Journal. 

Edwin F. 
Evening Post. 

H. W. Laidler, secretary of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. 

Elwood Mead, professor of rural institutions, 
University of California. 

Wesley C. Mitchell, professor of economics, 
Columbia University. 


fessor of political economy, 


Gay, president of the New York 
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Dwight W. Morrow, member of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 

George Soule, a director of the Labor Bureau. 

J. E. Sterrett, member of the firm of Price, Water- 
house & Co., public accountants. 

Nae Stone, general manager, Hickey-Freeman 
Co., manufacturers. 

Allyn A. Young, professor of economics, Harvard 
University. 

The board as constituted above invited 
eight well-known associations of national 
scope to name another member each, and 
these invitations resulted in the following 
additions to the board: 

Hugh Frayne, for the American Federation of 
Labor. 

David Friday, for the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. 

Lee Galloway, for the National Personnel Asso- 
ciation. 

W. R. Ingalls, for the American Engineering 
Council. 

George E. Roberts, for the American Bankers 
Association. 

Malcolm C. Rorty, for the American Statistical 
Association. 

A. W. Shaw, for the Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Gray Silver, for the American Federation of 
Farm Bureaus. 


The directors completed the organization 
by naming a research staff as follows: 

Wesley C. Mitchell, director, 

Wilford I. King, 

Oswald W. Knauth, 

Frederick R. Macaulay, 

Leo Wolman. 

By common consent the first task taken 
up was an inquiry into the subject, ‘* Income 
in the United States.”” The questions which 
it set about answering were: 

What is the aggregate income of the 
American people? 

How much does that income vary from 
year to year? 

What part of the changes is due to fluctua- 
tions in prices and what part is due to 
fluctuations in the production of goods? 

How is the aggregate income divided 
among individuals? 

What proportion of the whole income goes 
to wage-earners and salaried employees? 

They approached the subject from two 
sides: (1) a study of production at the 
sources, conducted by Professor King, 
author of “Wealth and Income of the 
People of the United States,’’ whose previ- 
ous study in this field is mentioned above; 
and (2) a study of ‘incomes received,” by 
Prof. Oswald W. Knauth. 

These two studies follow different lines of 





inquiry, the former looking to the gross 
output of the farms, mines, factories, and 
services rendered by various branches of 
industry, and the latter to the statistics of 
incomes received, wages paid, etc. Trans- 
portation is recognized as production, as 
values are increased thereby, and govern- 
ment services are counted as production, 
because they are indispensable to order and 
industry. These figures of production come 
largely from government statistics, as do 
figures for incomes and wages, but there are 
numerous other sources. 

The two studies obviously check each 
other. Not until the large items in the 
laborious calculation had been computed 
was it possible to tell whether the two 
parallel investigations were leading up to 
similar or widely divergent results. Then it 
was found that the maximum discrepancy in 
any year between the two sets of prelimi- 
nary totals was 7 per cent. A critical com- 
parison of both sets of figures brought them 
closer together, and the final estimate was 
made by simply splitting the difference. In 
conclusion, authors express their belief that 
the figures are not out of the way by more 
than 5 per cent. on the average, or for “7 
year more than ro per cent. 

The work of these experienced statisti- 
cians was submitted to all of the directors for 
criticism, and each one gave it his approval 
before as a whole it went to the printers and 
to the world in the form in which it appears. 
The calculations have been made by com- 
petent persons, reviewed by impartial 
judges, and the results stand as the most 
exhaustive and authoritative work on the 
subject that has been done in this country. 


Estimate of the National Income—A ggregate 
and Per Capita 


The final estimate of the national income 
is given below, in the aggregate and per 
capita, to which is added a column showing 
the per capita value of the income in each 
year at the 1913 price level: 


Net Per Value Per Capita In- 
Year Income Capita come at 1913 Price 
(billions) Income Level 
t9cg = $28.8 $319 $333 
1910 31-4 340 349 
IQII 31.2 23% 338 
IgI2 33-0 340 348 
1913 34-4 354 354 
IQT4 33-2 333 333 
TOTS 30.0 358 350 
1916 45-4 440 420 
1QI7 53-9 523 396 


1918 61.0 5806 72 
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The last column, giving the average in- 
come per head available from the total value 
of production and services reduced to the 
1913 basis of prices, shows how slight were 
the actual gains after 1916. By that time 
there was full employment, all incustries 
were running practically at capacity, and 
the apparent increase in the national income 
thereaiter, as the authors say, is ‘‘a mone- 
tary illusion.” 

The report makes few comments, but any 
reader can draw the great lesson which these 
figures teach—that the real progress of 
society is not by manipulating the money 
supply to change prices, or by boosting 
wages in first one industry and then another 
in efforts to improve the position of wage- 
earners which immediately increase the 
burdens of the entire wage-earning class as 
consumers, but by improvements in the 
industries and methods of distribution 
which actually increase the supply of all the 
things wanted. 


Percentages of National Income 


The various activities and occupations 
were found to have contributed to the 
national income in about the percentages 
given below: 
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The fact. here revealed that agriculture 
produces only about 17! per cent. of the 
national income throws light on why other 
industries have been able to be as active 
in the past year, despite depression in 
agriculture. 


The Division Between Em plovers and 
Emplovees 

Probably interest in the work centers 
more largely upon the division of the 
national income between Capital and Labor, 
or between Employers and Employees, 
than upon any other feature. The book 
makes the division between Wages and 
Salaries on the one hand and Management 
and Property on the other. 

The division of the value of the joint 
product between employers and employees 
varies greatly in different industries, de- 
pending upon the share of the work actually 
done by employees and the part played in 
production by invested capital supplied by 
the employers. The proportion of the value 
of farm products going to wage-earners is 
small, because the work is mainly done by 
farm-owners and their families, who also 
supply the invested capital. Where capital 
in the form of industrial equipment is a 


Unclassified 


Manufac- Industries 

Mineral — turing, In- and Mis- 

Produc- cluding Trans por- Govern- —_cellaneous’* All 
Year Agriculture tion Hand Trades tation Banking ment Tncome Industries 
1909 16.29 3.14 40.32 9.60 1.51 5.00 34.14 100.00 
1910 18.03 3.04 29.2 9-53 1.59 4.85 33.75 100.00 
1QII 27-21 3.18 28.33 9.84 1.65 5-20 34.59 100.00 
1QI2 15.76 3.30 20.44 9.68 1.55 Pag 35-10 100.00 
1913 16.54 3.35 29.50 9.38 1.43 5.14 34.06 100.00 
1914 17.80 3.060 27.27 9.34 1.52 Cee 35-20 100.00 
1915 17.66 3.14 28.26 9.50 1.47 5.72 34.25 100.00 
1916 15.96 3.30 33.26 8.86 1.33 4.86 32.34 100.00 
1917 18.05 3.44 32.60 8.42 W233 5.61 30.05 100.00 
1918 21.01 3-33 31.47 8.67 4.27 8.87 25.38 100.00 
lverage 
1909 to 
1918 17.43 3.24 29.97 9.28 1.45 5.61 33.02 100.00 


In the column of “ Unclassified Industries 
and Miscellaneous Income”’ are included 
the professions and all the services not 
otherwise grouped. It will be seen that 
manufacturing leads, with agriculture 
second and transportation third. These 
figures for manufacturing do not include 
the value of raw materials elsewhere 
included, but simply the values added by 
the manufacturing operations. Manufac- 
turing, however, here includes the hand 
trades, which includes construction work. 


large factor in production, the share of the 
profits going to the employer and owner 
includes reimbursement for payments origi- 
nally made to labor in the construction of 
the plant. 

This is illustrated in the case of a rail- 
road, in the construction and equipment 
of which large sums are advanced from 
previously accumulated capital, the owners 
being subsequently compensated by_in- 
terest or dividends paid out of the earnings 
of the road. In considering the division of 
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the earnings of such property this original 
distribution should be taken into account. 
The statisticians have grouped together 
what they call the highly organized indus- 
tries, comprised of mining, large scale 
manufacturing and the several branches of 
land transportation, the latter including 
the steam and electric railroads, street-car 
companies, terminal, sleeping-car and ex- 
press companies, the whole including “big 
business” generally, and producing approxi- 
mately one-third of the national income. 
The division of the net value of the 
product of these industries on a percentage 
basis in the ten years under review is as 


follows: 
Per Cent. 
Wagesand Management 


Salaries and Property 
EOD 5 95016 ooo 9 Srp mle 68.7 31.3 
DQIO sis iss csersies ado apes Saree 68.8 31.2 
POUT occas cared s ad daee neces 72:1 CA Be 
‘0 2h cn ee 71.6 28.4 
1 i, a eee 72.0 28.0 
Tc eh dt wid aca 73.8 20.2 
BOUSs 5c cis-o sea Rese eines oud Fis 28.5 
BQ1O .oicsiscn ern s esos pews 00.7 2353 
LC ee ar . 68.9 3 oad 
EOI ckoveia daa eseadaaaes 77.3 22.7 


The tendency to an increasing share for 
employees is noticeable from 1910 to 1914, 
when industry was recovering from the dull 
times which followed the financial dis- 
turbance of 1907, but in 1915, 1916 and 
1917 their share declined, which the statis- 
ticians explain by the fact that in those 
years prices and the earnings of the indus- 
tries were increasing faster than wages. 
In the latter part of 1917 and 1918 prices 
tended to be stabilized, in part by govern- 
ment regulation, while wages advanced 
rapidly, with the result that the share of 
labor reached the highest point touched in 
the period. The authors suggest that 
“both the high percentage which went to 
‘management and property’ in 1916, and 
the high percentage that went to hired 
labor in 1918, might prove to be outside the 
usual limits of fluctuation if we had data 
of this sort for a long series of normal 
years.” 

The book also makes a division between 
wages and salaries. It says: 


The indications are that in highly organized en- 
terprises, salaries absorb not much more than 7 or 
8 per cent. of the payroll, and not more than 5 or 6 
per cent. of the net value product. In prosperous 
times, they increase less rapidly than wages, but 
fall little if at all in hard times. Indeed, if our 
data are representative, salaries actually increased 


somewhat in the face of the depression of rorq. 
The net increase from 1909 to 1918 was 145 per 
cent. in salaries of officials as against 172 per cent. 
in wages of manual and clerical employees. 


In considering the percentage received by 
“Management and Property,’ allowance 
should be made for losses in investments 
which are not contributing to the income 
reported. Losses suffered by the reporting 
industries presumably are deducted from 
profits earned, but dead or unproductive 
investments do not figure in the industrial 
returns. The cost of new ventures mainly 
comes out of the income accruing to capital 
from the going industries. 

It should be noted also that all of the 
income accruing to ‘Management and 
Property” does not go to the class of people 
commonly regarded as capitalists. Rail- 
road and high-class industrial bonds are 
largely held by savings banks and insurance 
companies, as trustees for millions of de- 
positors and holders of insurance policies 
who are wage-workers, farmers or people 
of small means. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has shown that approximately 
770,000 persons are stockholders of our 
railroads, and it is a well-known fact that 
stocks representing ownership in the indus- 
tries are likewise very widely held. It is 
becoming common for the stock of public 
utility corporations to be largely held by 
their customers and employees, and many 
industrial corporations have sold their stock 
in large amounts to their employees. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has 281,160 stockholders, of whom 
48,000 are employees. This company has a 
total of 90,000 employees who are now 
paying for stock and receiving dividends. 
The United States Steel Corporation has 
160,000 stockholders, of whom about 50,000 
are employees, the latter owning 689,703 
shares, valued at $68,970,000. With “ Man- 
agement and Property” receiving only 22. 
to 33.3 per cent. of the net value of the 
product of the principal industries, and a 
considerable share of this going outside of 
the capitalist class, it-is evident that the 
distribution of the value of the industrial 
product is very broad. 


Personal Incomes Above and Below $2000 


The following table is given as an approx- 
imate showing of the division of the national 
income, among those receiving over $2000 
per-year and those receiving that amount 
or less. Although the making of this table 
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was facilitated by the fact that incomes 
above this amount are reported to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the figures are 
not comparable with the revenue returns. 
The book says: 


Not only does the Estimate by Incomes Received 
include income that evades the tax, but it also in- 
cludes income that is not subject to taxation, the 
large items of their own produce consumed by farm- 
ers’ families, the rental value of homes occupied by 
their owners, interest on tax-exempt bonds, and the 
minor item of salaries paid to state officials. In 
particular, the number of farmers legally subject 
to income tax is very much smaller than an in- 
cautious reader might infer from these figures. 


The number of persons receiving incomes 
below and above $2000, in each vear, the 
total amount of such incomes, and the 
percentage of such persons and of incomes 
in each year are here given: 


ACTUAL AMOUNTS 
Number of Persons 


Amount of Incomes 
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States, and Professor King, who made it, 
has been inclined by more recent investiga- 
tions to the opinion that probate records 
may be not a true criterion of property 
holdings. A large amount of property is 
distributed after death without passing 
through the probate courts. 
Another I-stimate 

Other writers have undertaken to show 
that the estimate upon ownership is errone- 
ous. Among them Mr. Walter R. Ingalls, 
an eminent engineer, who represents the 
United Engineering Societies upon the 
board of the National Bureau of Econcmic 
Research, Inc., and who has himself written 
a book upon the ** Wealth and Income of the 
American People,” has brought his calcula- 
tions of the national wealth down to include 
1920. His estimate of the tangible wealth 


RELATIVE .AMOUNTS 
Number ef Persons Amount of Income 


Income Income Income Income Income Income Income Income 





Year less than more than less than morethan — less than more than less than more than 
2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 $2000 $2000 2000 
Thousand persons Billion dollars Per cent. Per cent. 
I9IO 345352 1,411 $20.0 $9.9 06. 4 67. 33. 
IQII 34,693 1,379 20.7 9.6 96. 4 68. 32. 
IQI2 34,9609 1,411 21.0 9.9 90. 4 9. a5. 
1913 355345 1,443 22.2 10.1 * 96. | 69. 31. 
IQI4 Se 252 1,444 22.2 9.8 90. 4 69 an. 
1915 355597 2,008 22.9 II.4 95- 5 07. 33: 
1916 35,366 2,748 26.0 15.6 03. 7 62 38. 
IQI7 34,160 4,363 29.6 20.9 So. 11 59 41 
1918 35,021 5,291 30.8 23.2 87. 1 61 30 
I9IQ 34,233 5,508 390.5 25.2 86. 14. 61. 30. 


In these figures again the rise of prices 
and wages is a large factor in the changes, 
lifting a great many people over the $2000 
line, without in most instances signifying 
any real change in their situations. 


Sixty Per Cent. versus Two Per Cent. 


This table indicates that in 1910 that 
portion of the population having incomes 
under $2000 numbered 96 per cent. of the 
total and received 67 per cent. of the total 
national income, while those having more 
than $2000 numbered 4 per cent. and had 33 
per cent. of the income, and that in 1918 
those receiving under $2000 numbered 87 
per cent. and had 61 per cent. of the total 
income. 

This calculation contrasts with the esti- 
mate referred to near the beginning of this 
article that 2 per cent. of the population 
own 60 per cent. of the wealth, and raises 
a presumption that the latter was erroneous. 
It was based upon probate records in two 


at the end of 1920 was summed up in classes 
as follows: 


Owned by the people in common. . 


17.125 

Farms, live stock, etc 75.035 
Houses in cities and towns 55-244 
Other urban real estate 23.076 
Factories, railways, mines, etc. - §7.320 
Furniture, clothing, jewelry, etc. 15.900 
Gold and silver bullion and coin 3.823 
Automobiles. 4.504 
Ships, yachts, wharves, drydocks. 1.003 
Stocks of goods. 19.000 
ROAR: os: 272.780 


Much of this is known by its character to 
be widely distributed, as farms, live stock, 
dwellings and real estate generally, furni- 
ture, etc., and automobiles. Gold coin and 
bullion is mainly held in reserves against 
bank deposits and money in circulation. 
The largest class after the property owned 
by farmers is industrial property, and a 
better idea of this can be had from his 
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detailed estimate, which for the end of the 
year 1920 was as follows: 


MMBC S ore io Sets lle ends Soe oe $3,269,000,000 
Railways, steam............... 25,500,000,000 
Railways, electric.............. 4,000,000,000 
Express companies............. 34,091,199 


Manufacturing machinery and 
ROIS Fo. oo aud ernie ices 2 15,500,000,000 


350,000,000 


Telephone and telegraphs. . . 1,800,000,000 
Pullmaanieats:< cs. acc se seesans 150,000,000 
ee 180,000,000 
Petroleum pipe lines... ........ 608,000,000 
Petroleum tankage............. 60,000,000 
Light and power plants.. ...... 4,058,000,000 


Gas lighting plants............. 
Waterworks, privately owned... . 


I, 500,000,000 
310,000,000 


WANS 6.473, 4 oe need owe Beebe $57,319,091,199 


I will not take the space to go into Mr. 
Ingalls’s argument that it is impossible on 
this showing for 2 per cent. of the population 
to own 60 per cent. of the wealth. He 
reaches the conclusion that at the maximum 
the richest 2 per cent. of the property- 
owners do not own over 46 per cent. of the 
wealth, and that the truth probably is 
between 46 and 25 per cent., most likely 
around 30 per cent. 


Ownership versus Income 


It is now in order to devote some atten- 
tion to the difference between the distribu- 
tion of ownership and the distribution of 
income. Professor King’s earlier calcula- 
tion, based upon probate records, related 
to the ownership of property as shown by 
such records, and Mr. Ingalls’s calculation 
likewise relates to ownership, as shown by 
the census and other official reports. The 
calculations of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., relate to incomes 
which of course are not derived from prop- 
erty alone, but from production or services 
in which property and labor participate. 
The division of the proceeds of these joint 
efforts is the very crux of the controversy. 
It is easily assumed that the division of 
benefits arising from the increase of wealth 
as shown by census returns follows the 
distribution of ownership, but this is not so. 
There are many kinds of wealth whose 
benefits are not confined to the owners. 

Wealth is divided by economists into two 
classes: (1) consumption goods, which 
minister directly to our needs and comfort, 
as food, clothing, dwelling-houses, etc.; and 
(2) productive property, which ministers 
indirectly, by producing the goods of the 
first-named class. The value of the property 





of the second class all comes out in the floy 
of goods and services of the first clas- 
There is no final distribution of wealth: 
except of the first class; in other words, by 
consumption. 

A census of wealth is taken on or for a 
certain date, by an inventory of existing 
property, which on a given day consists 
mainly of fixed and permanent kinds, such 
as real estate, industrial plants, railroads, 
etc. This is the class of property of which 
the ownership is most highly concentrated. 
The liquid values of the country, in the 
form of products and services, which are 
daily flowing from these properties into con- 
sumption, like milk from the dairy farms 
and service from the railroads, enter into the 
census reports to a comparatively small 
extent. And yet if we will take account of 
what we spend our incomes for, we will see 
that they go mainly for this kind of values. 
Here is the real distribution of benefits from 
the country’s industrial wealth. It does not 
make as much difference who owns the 
properties as it does who gets the products. 
The most important thing about ownership 
is the control that goes with it, and the most 
important thing about control is that it 
affects the efficiency of production. The 
entire community is interested in the effi- 
ciency of production, and this is the matter 
of chief importance in considering the dis- 
tribution of ownership. 


Relationship Between Labor and Products 


The real basis of the distribution of 
wealth for consumption is the relationship 
between labor, or productive effort on the 
part of individuals, and the volume of pro- 
duction. That relationship is different for 
different individuals, and changing all the 
time with the progress of industry. In other 
words, distribution depends on productivity. 
Every invention which increases production 
enlarges the distribution. Every accumula- 
tion of wealth, no matter who owns it, in 
the form of improved machinery, increases 
the general distribution. There is no other 
way to use surplus incomes to obtain a re- 
turn from them except by investing them 
productively, and no way to make the in- 
vestments except by the employment of 
labor, so that every dollar of new capital 
accumulated means an additional deman«<! 
for labor and additional goods for sale on 
the public market. 

Whenever two factors must be used to- 
gether the one which is relatively _le-- 
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plentiful has the most commanding position. 
This is illustrated in the Middle West by the 
relations between corn and hogs. In 1921 
and 1922 there was too much corn for the 
number of hogs, and the latter commanded 
a relatively higher price; but within the last 
year the production of hogs has increased 
until the situation is reversed, corn now be- 
ing relatively higher. And so, since capital 
can not be used without labor, and since 
capital increases in this country faster than 
the labor supply, labor comes constantly 
into a stronger position. There would be no 
outlet for the increasing production of the 
industries if the producing power of the 
masses was not increasing by constant re- 
adjustment of wages and prices. This read- 
justment is accomplished by the competition 
of the various industries, every one striving 
to bring its selling prices within reach and 
to attract business. This distribution is an 
exchange of goods for services or of dif- 
ferent services for each other. It is inde- 
pendent of ownership of property, although 
in the long run distribution of ownership 
will naturally follow. There are many in- 
stances of individuals who have large per- 
sonal incomes, and are free buyers of con- 
sumable goods, but who do not own much 
property that would count in census returns. 


Taxation of Wealth 


At this time any discussion of the distri- 
bution of wealth suggests some reference to 
the controversy over taxation. Taxation 
has been increasing at a very rapid rate, and 
this increase is not confined to federal 
taxes, which necessarily are larger on ac- 
count of the war; all local taxing bodies have 
been increasing their levies, not only by 
reason of higher prices and salaries but on 
account of enlarged activities. Competent 
authorities have estimated that the sum 
total of taxes collected is now approxi- 
mately 12 per cent. of the national income. 
Evidently there is a general opinion that the 
public gains by all levies upon private in- 
comes for public expenditures. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that many people 
favor heavy levies upon large fortunes or 
incomes as a means of distributing them. 

Obviously the people who have this view 
do not understand the public value of pri- 
vate wealth where productively employed. 
Practically the entire supply of goods and 
services entering into daily use is the output 
of privately-owned property, and we have 
constant proof that any interruption or 
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diminution of these supplies affects the 
cost “of living and forces a curtailment of 
consumption somewhere. There must be a 
continual flow of new capital into produc- 
tion in order to meet the wants of a growing 
population, and without such flow a higher 
standard of living can not be realized. 

Evidently there are a great many people 
who do not realize that in levying upon 
what are called ‘surplus incomes’’—j. e¢., 
incomes in excess of the requirements of 
their owners for living expenses—capital 
is diverted from what are essentially public 
purposes. The profits of an industry which 
are used for its enlargement, thus creating 
a demand for more labor and increasing the 
supply of commodities on the public market, 
are devoted to a public purpose and may 
serve a better social purpose than if col- 
lected by taxation and officially disbursed. 

That part of an individual’s income which 
is applied to satisfying his own wants and 
those of his dependents is the only part of 
his income which is withdrawn from public 
uses. All of that part which is invested 
productively, for supplying public wants, 
is socially employed and is social wealth as 
truly as though owned by the state. The 
heavy taxes upon large incomes are seldom 
heavy enough to cause the tax-payers to 
curtail their personal expenditures; they 
only reduce the amounts that are available 
for investment, and industrial development 
is retarded to that extent. 

No dividends were paid by the Ford 
Motor Company last year. All of the 
earnings excepting what were taken by faxa- 
tion were devoted to the enlargement of the 
business. It is evident that the main object 
of that business is not ministering to the 
personal wants of Henry Ford and his fam- 
ily, and since their personal expenditures 
are an insignificant factor in the disposition 
of the earnings it is very narrow thinking 
which holds that the earnings must be taken 
out of Mr. Ford’s possession in order that 
the public may derive any benefit from 
them. What are government officials likelv 
to do with the money that will be more 
beneficial to the public than Mr. Ford’s uses 
of it? At what stage in the careers of Henry 
Ford, Andrew Carnegie, or other men who 
have demonstrated talent for business, 
would it have been in the public interest to 
have the Government take over their enter- 
prises or seize upon their incomes in order 
that there might be no further increase of 
wealth under their control? 








INFLUENCE OF HIGHWAYS 
UPON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Bir ior are those who think that the public is 
buying too many automobiles, and others who 
think that States, counties, and townships are 
moving too rapidly in their expenditures for good 
roads. We are publishing herewith four brief 
papers, written by high school pupils in different 
parts of the country. If space permitted, these 
essays would be accompanied by at least a dozen 
more. They are specimen papers taken from the 
larger number submitted for the H. S. Firestone 
Prize recently awarded. For four successive years, 
Mr. Firestone has offered a prize for the best essay 
by a high school pupil on some topic having to do 
with improved highways.. The writers for 1923 
were asked to discuss the influence of highway 
transport upon the religious life of their respective 
communities. The total number of essays written 
for the Firestone prize each year has approximated 
a quarter of a million. The educational authorities 
in each State select one for reference to a final group 
of three judges, who agree upon the winning paper 
from a total of fifty-one, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico being included along with 
the forty-eight States. 

The Firestone prize takes the form of full financial 
support for the winner at any chosen college or 


I. BY DOROTHY 


HE Appian Way, most famous of 

Roman highways, was called by Horace 
Bushnell “the Queen of Roads.”’ In estab- 
lishing Christianity Paul and other early 
Christians made great use of the twenty- 
nine famous military roads radiating from 
Rome. ‘And so we came to Rome. And 

. the brethren . . . came to meet us as 
far as the market of Appius.” And it 
came to pass that Rome, having the greatest 
road, built later the greatest church, St. 
Peter’s. The greatest church of Christian- 
ity built at the end of the greatest highway. 
Strange coincidence! Here is food for 
thought. From the very first, the mightiest 
of all religions went forward upon the great 
highways of travel. 

The present writer lives in the moun- 
tains of southeastern Kentucky where the 
religious life is backward, and the roads al- 
most impassable. The purpose of this 
paper is to show how these two facts affect 
each other. One dislikes to write anything 
uncomplimentary of one’s own community, 
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university, for a four-year course. Miss Dorothy; 
Louise Roberts, of Harlan, Kentucky, was the 
winner for 1923; and she is now a freshman at 
Marietta College, Ohio. The half-hundred papers 
that reached the final judges were of excellent 
average quality; and to read them all was to under- 
stand better why the people of country neighbor- 
hoods are determined to have automobiles and good 
roads upon which to travel, at whatever necessary 
cost. We are printing an essay written by Miss 
Addie M. Muller of Florida, pertaining to condi- 
tions in Oklahoma, where she had evidently lived. 
The third writer describes the transformation of a 
community in Oregon, and the fourth derives his 
point of view from his surroundings in Arizona. It 
might be added that the papers representing the 
Eastern and Middle States reached similar standards 
of excellence. 

This admirable competition is in charge of the 
Highway Education Board, of which Mr. Tigert, 
the United States Commissioner of Education, is 
chairman. The judges who made the recent award 
were Hon. John W. Weeks, Secretary of War; 
Bishop William F. Anderson, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (Cincinnati); and Albert Shaw, 
Editor of the REVIew oF REVIEWS. 


LOUISE ROBERTS 


but one should study conditions before 
suggesting remedies. 

A survey of Harlan County shows forty- 
seven churches with thirty-six ordained and 
licensed preachers. Excepting four churches 
in the county seat, these are weak, strug- 
gling organizations, located principally in 
mining camps, served by untrained preach- 
ers. These men, most of whom could not 
pass the entrance examinations of a first- 
class high school, work at the mines or else- 
where throughout the week, having little 
leisure for study or preparation. Such lead- 
ership develops only religion of the emo- 
tional, irresponsible type. 

Statistics from our criminal courts indi- 
cate that these outlying churches fail to 
meet the situation. Recently within four 
days in this locality twelve persons met 
violent deaths. Shooting, drinking, and 
gambling prevail even in the sections where 
churches exist. : 

Whiskey-distilling, feudism, and general 
lawlessness are not in reality the cause of 
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crime. They are only outward symptoms. 
They all suggest ignorance; the people do 
not know. With sapped vitality and weak 
morals go sluggish minds. Close inter- 
marriage has reduced the original vitality. 
Large families live in poor, small houses; 
the death rate is high. In one school a 
hook-worm clinic showed 99 per cent. of 
the pupils were afflicted. Religion should 
not be blind to physical facts. Effective 
churches would make such unwholesome 
facts impossible. Disease, crime, irreligion, 
these exist where people do not know what 
is good in character or right in conduct. 
If it be true that ignorance explains the 
backwardness of this territory, then both 
the church and school are needed to counter- 
actit. Religious and educational work here 
rise and fall together. Good churches foster 
good schools. Vigorous churches and cen- 
tralized schools are impossible in rural sec- 
tions without good roads. Our isolation is 
the cause of our ignorance. We would 
have somewhere to go and something to get, 
if we had some way of going. Three dollars 
to ride five miles in a Harlan jitney! The 
average car is a hopeless wreck after one 
vear of steady bumping over ridges and 


Il. BY ADDIE 


ie MY home community in northwestern 
Oklahoma, the region once called No 
Man’s Land, the development of good 
roads and of all religious activity have been 
inseparably connected, ever since the first 
dusty covered-wagon stopped beside some 
creek. ; 

The religious life of a community is a 
broad term; it includes more than church 
attendance and prayer meetings. It covers 
every spiritual phase of living, and all 
intercourse that lifts to a higher plane. 
During the last few years immense changes 
in modes of living have taken place, changes 
directly traceable to the more general con- 
struction of good roads. 

Only those who have lived in No Man’s 
Land can even faintly realize what heart- 
aches and struggles its settlement has 
meant. Many a homesick woman has 
thought wistfully of some little white 
church “back East”; its peacefulness, and 
the friendly faces of those who were brothers 
and sisters in that church. Many a strong 
man, without quite defining his need, 
wanted the inspiration of forceful sermons 
and solemnly swelling music. But it takes 
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washouts. Some ship their cars by freight 
to Richmond when driving out of Kentucky. 
My kingdom for a highway! 

Among our agricultural folk old farming 
methods prevail. The mountaineer wrests 
a few hundred dollars where he should get 
a thousand. The jitney, auto truck, and 
family car will be chariots from heaven, 
solving our isolation. Good roads _ will 
encourage the auto truck, diversity of 
crops, improved farming methods, coépera- 
tive selling, contentment, and an increase 
of the economic surplus. This surplus we 
will invest in churches and schools. Good 
roads will mean less churches, but better 
ones, larger ones; less ministers, but better 
ones, educated community leaders. 

So Harlan County must build her Appian 
Ways, that modern Apostles may have 
highways for the new program of evangelism 
and education. ‘And a highway shall be ~ 
there and a way, and it shall be called the 
way of holiness; . . it shall be for 
the redeemed.” Out of such material 
things as stone and cement must we build 
through our mountains the highways lead- 
ing to the goal of our spiritual desires— 
religious education for all. 


M. MULLER 


money to build churches, and a fair number 
of members to support them, and the settlers 
were ordinarily poor, and long distances 
apart. When roads were only dusty trails 
broken by canyons and sandhills, friendly 
callers were few. 

As more settlers came, roads were im- 
proved somewhat—the very worst crossings 
on the creeks were fixed, and the deepest 
sand strawed. Sunday-schools, and occa- 
sionally church, were held in the first one- 
room schoolhouse, and no one who has not 
experienced a dearth of religious influences 
can estimate the real value of Sunday- 
school there. Men and women drove 
weary miles over the toilsome roads, to feel 
anew the “peace that passeth understand- 
ing”; and old, old miracles were translated 
into the marvels of their daily surroundings 
for the little children. 

Still the relentless miles were a barrier. 
A home missionary, dauntlessly daring heat 
or cold, driving a team of Indian ponies, 
might meet many warm welcomes in the 
isolated settler’s home and yet encounter 
refusals to attend church services, because 
they were too far off, and the roads were 
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bad, or because, in the rush of farm work, 
horses worked all week must rest on Sun- 
days. The work of better organized 
churches, in the few small towns, had little 
influence outside the immediate limits of the 
towns. The roads were still a hindrance; 
the roads, and lack of any means of speedy 
transportation. A ten-mile trip then was, 
to many, the equal of one of fifty to-day. 
In summer the long sandhills and slippery 
clay slopes, and in winter ice-covered 
streams, drifted roads, or frozen slush, 
kept people at home. Motor vehicles were 
rare, for their value was unproved, and the 
condition of the roads discouraged their 
use. Newspapers stimulated interest, how- 
ever, and curiosity did its share. With the 
arrival of automobiles, good roads became a 


necessity, and a lasting change took place, 
resulting in good straight roads, passable in 
all seasons. It took perseverance and hard 
work, but men who dared No Man’s Land 
were never quitters. 

Because they forced the improvement of 
roads, automobiles helped in many ways. 
It is hard to believe, even when one has 
witnessed the change, how much they have 
increased religious activity. All life was 
broadened; young peoples’ societies fur- 
nished experience and developed thought 
along many lines, encouraging comradeship 
and helpfulness. Sunday-school and church 
came to mean more, when distance was no 
longer an obstacle. With better communica- 
tion it was easier to practise the deeper prin- 
ciples of Christianity, love, and kindliness. 


Ill. BY MARJORIE MATHEWS 


Y COMMUNITY is an obscure little 
country settlement, which is con- 
nected with the rest of the world by means 
of highways. We have a prosperous, con- 
tented little village; even though many of 
the inhabitants are foreigners, some of 
whom do not yet speak comprehensible 
English; and many are people who have 
lived here since taking up their homesteads 
years ago. 

The person who said, ‘The church is 
a great factor in the development of the 
roads,” said it inversely in our case. Our 
improved highways brought us the church. 

A few years ago, our roads were such that 
only the strong farm teams could be used 
on them. We had no durable surfaces— 
nothing but soft, deep mud in the winter, 
and stifling dust in the summer. Churches 
were things unknown, and Americans and 
foreigners alike led a haphazard—even a 
corrupt—life. The innocent little ‘over- 
alled”’ boys and “ ginghamed ” girls took an 
active part in whatever happened—the 
rough fun, and the back-breaking toil. 

Something happened about that time 
that opened the people’s eves to their need 
of a better means of communication. A 
child was drowned while fishing in the river 
with a group of voungsters. The lad’s 
mother tried to get a minister for the burial. 
He struggled all day with his carriage on 
the muddy road, was finally stopped in 
sight of our cemetery by the flooded ford, 
and was unable to let us know that he was 
there. This incident revealed our road 
problem, and our struggle for better roads 


began. We soon had the road to town in 
a serviceable condition by fixing it ourselves 
with planks, slabs, sawdust, and gravel. 
Then our progress started. 

In a short time, a minister came in, and 
he influenced us to build our little church. 
Occasionally at first, and often later on, 
ministers from other churches visited ours. 
We were all always eagerly interested in 
their sermons, and it was through them, 
primarily, that we became associated with 
the outside. Our association with the 
outside gave our life a new interest and 
a new value. 

Later our main road was gravelled and 
the little ‘“‘mud-roads,”’ leading to private 
homes, were improved. Child after child 
was induced to finish grammar school and 
go out for more education. Foreigner 
after foreigner searched out his neglected 
“first papers” and became naturalized. 
Soon the little church became the center 
of attraction. Neighbors, who often had 
not seen each other for months, visited 
after church every Sunday. 

Now the whole community has a new 
spirit and a new purpose. Through our 
continued association with the outside and 
with our church, which could have in no 
way been possible but for the improved 
highways, we see life in a new light. We 
are like the blind man who opened his eyes 
at the touch of Christ. This man saw man’s 
bigness—not his littleness. He saw life’s 
sunshine—not its rain. Our case is the 
same. The people have become indus- 
trious, happy, and prosperous through the 
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influence of the church, and the old life 
is being forgotten for the new. We have 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Bible classes, 
and other organizations. Our schools are 
being consolidated, a high school is being 
erected, new people are moving in, and a 
Sunday-school building is being made. As 
the bad affected the children, so the 
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good is affecting them. They are learn- 
ing to become good citizens and good 
Christians. 

When one sees the line-up of cars, car- 
riages, and wagons in front of the church on 
Sunday mornings, one realizes more fully 
the wonderful influence that highway 
transport has had on our little community. 


IV. BY BEN THOMPSON 


ELIGION is best fostered through 
association. Association is made pos- 
sible only by adequate means of communi- 
cation. Improved highway transport is the 
greatest means of communication available. 
The paramount aim of the church is the 
improvement of mankind. There must be 
perfect codperation to realize this ideal. 
Poor highways mean isolation of churches. 
Our community, until recently, has been 
served by poor roads. This caused “over 
churching” in the rural districts. These 
numerous churches were characterized by 
their small membership and still smaller 
attendance. As a rule churches with less 
than one hundred members decline. The 
churches of this community were no excep- 
tion; they were in process of slow decay. 
Over one-half the total number had no resi- 
dent minister, while others paid such small 
salaries that a competent pastor was not 
available. These isolated, poorly equipped, 
and under-ministered churches bred _ sec- 
tarianism and petty dogmatism. They were 
smothered in their struggle for existence. 
With the advent of the motor car, usher- 
ing in improved highways, large areas were 
made accessible to larger churches. The old 
conditions disappeared. Instead of four or 
five small decadent churches there grew up 
one centralized church, self-supporting and 
adequately ministered: on the whole, a big 
asset to its community. The number of 
flourishing churches, sprung from our im- 
proved highways, has been of inestimable 
importance in stamping out disease, cleaning 
up the cities and towns, and improving the 
educational conditions of the community. 
Personal contact with his parishioners is 
of vast importance to the success of the 
pastor. This was very difficult with our old 
system of dilapidated roads. With good 
highways he is enabled to visit all parts of 
the community and become intimately 
acquainted with all his people. 
Church attendance is but slightly affected 
by disagreeable weather; whereas, with our 


old roads, services were suspended some- 
times for weeks. With improved highways 
and auto traffic, the aged and infirm are now 
enabled to attend all religious services. 
Many church workers, with a few minutes 


extra driving, bring their less fortunate 


friends, who could not otherwise come. 
Often in the past I have seen our church 
with only a half-dozen horses and buggies 
hitched close by. Truly it was a beautiful 
monument to the faithful Christians who 
would not be overcome by the fatigues of 
the hot dusty road. To-day, as I go to 
church, I see cars parked along both sides 
of the street. Each car has brought several 
people to worship. The old was a monu- 
ment to the faithful, but the new is a lasting 
emblem of the help that religion is receiving 
from improved highway transport. 

The introduction of modern highway trans- 
port has strengthened community spirit. 
The church, the strength of the community 
and yet dependent upon it, is vitally affected 
by civic and community life. A greater 
community spirit means a greater church. 

The spirit of codperation in every branch 
of church work has been greatly aided by 
conventions. In these conventions people 
of all denominations, from every part of the 
community gather together and discuss their 
problems and solutions. As a result, a new 
understanding or spirit of fellowship is 
springing up among the different denomina- 
tions. The movement bids fair to destroy 
the severe walls of denominationalism, long 
detrimental to codperation in religious work. 
To-day, by our good highways and motor 
transport, thousands of people are enabled 
to attend these conventions. 

Democracy was born of the spirit of re- 
ligious freedom. It was nourished by asso- 
ciation. Without religion democracy could 
not now exist. The great hope for the future 
of this nation is the promoting of high 
religious and democratic ideals through 
association. This aim will be best accom- 
plished by improved highway transport. 























PUBLIC-SCHOOL CHILDREN OF HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA, RECEIVING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
ON A WEEK DAY 


(Similar classes are held in the elevea churches of the city) 


WEEK -DAY RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


BY DAVID E. CLOYD 


(Superintendent of Public Schools, Huron, South Dakota) 


OUTH DAKOTA, under an enactment 
of the State Legislature of March 8, 
1923, is introducing mid-week religious in- 
struction into the educational program for 
her children, in grades one to eight, in- 
clusive. This work is somewhat in agree- 
ment with the plan and purpose of the work 
that had been organized previously in such 
States as Colorado, North Dakota, and 
Iowa, and in approximately one hundred 
cities in the United States. 
The South Dakota law is merely in the 
form of an amendment to the compulsory 
education law, and reads as follows: 


(f) Provided further that a child may on applica- 
tion of his parent or guardian be excused from school 
for one hour per week for the purpose of taking and 
receiving religious instruction conducted by some 
church or association of churches or:any Sunday 
School Association incorporated under the laws of 
the State or any auxiliary thereof; said time, when 
pertaining to schools in open country, may be used 
cumulatively each separate month, as local cir- 
cumstances may require. The County Superin- 
tendent of Schools in common Districts and the 
Board of Education in Consolidated and Indepen- 
dent School Districts shall decide at what hour 
scholars may be thus excused, and in no event shall 
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such instruction be given in whole or in part at 
public expense. 

As provided in this law, the week-day 
religious instruction is entirely separate 
from the public-school work, both as to 
financial support and course of instruction 
to be pursued by the churches. In other 
words, responsibility for the religious pro- 
gram rests wholly with the religious or- 
ganizations of the community. This plan 
violates no principle held sacred by State, 
church, or individual. The initiative in 
every case is taken by the parent or guard- 
ian of the child, and each church acts upon 
its own initiative in providing instruction 
for children of its own congregation. The 
Board of Education merely accedes to the 
petitions of the parents and fixes the day 
and the hour on which the children are to be 
excused. 

Organization in Huron 

The Ministerial Association, composed of 
the pastors and ministers of all the churciies 
of the city of Huron, without exception, 
endorsed the Dakota Plan and pledged the 
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WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


support of their respective churches by 
filing with the Board of Education petitions 
from their controlling bodies asking for the 
privilege of maintaining religious classes. 
These petitions from the churches were fol- 
lowed by individual petitions from parents, 
all of which were acted upon favorably by 
the Board of Education. Thus, at once the 
religious classes were organized in all of the 
churches. In this way the eleven religious 
organizations of the city are codperating, 
each with its own program, in the week-day 
religious instruction. 


Percentage of Enroilment 


The high percentage of enrollment is an 
index to the interest taken by the parents 
and churches in this new type of religious 
character-building work. Of the 1331 
pupils in grades one to eight that under the 
law are eligible, already 1129, or 84.8 per 
cent., are in regular attendance at the 
religious classes. The largest grade school 
in the city has an attendance of too per 
cent., and one of the other grade schools has 
an attendance of 99.5 per cent. The lowest 
percentage of attendance is in the Junior 
High School, the seventh and.eighth grades, 
which is only 53.7 per cent. Each week 
there is an appreciable increase in the per- 
centage of enrollment which, from present 
indications, will doubtless continue until it 
reaches as high as 95 per cent. 

No pressure has been brought to bear 
upon the children and parents other than 
a friendly, enthusiastic interest on the part 
of their religious friends. Fortunately, the 
teaching staff are men and women of re- 
ligious experience, who, with enthusiasm, 
have codperated with the religious organiza- 
tions in creating a wholesome atmosphere of 
loyalty to week-day religious instruction. 

This high percentage of enrollment is 
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quite a little above that of the total enroll- 
ment in the Sunday Schools of the several 
churches. Several of the pastors have com- 
mented upon the fact that they have quite 
a number of pupils in their mid-week classes, 
claiming adherence to their church, who 
were not enrolled in Sunday School, and 
whose presence in the city was unknown to 
the church. This fact alone is an argument 
of some value in favor of the movement. 


Distribution of Enrollment 


The distribution of enrollment among 
the eleven churches of the city is a matter of 
interest, and it shows the extent’ to which 
the many Christian denominations are 
maintaining their ideals in this city with 
a population of approximately ten thousand 
people. In this connection it should be said 
that there is possibly no other city of its 

size in which there is less 











unfriendly rivalry among 
the denominations than 
exists here. In fact there 
is the most hearty good- 
will among the churches, 
and a most loyal spirit of 
coéperation in all: forms 
of community enterprises. 
It is this truly religious 
spirit that has made it pos- 
sible to inaugurate here 
such a program of religious 
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character-building work. 
_The uplifting effects in 
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PUPILS OF THE HURON PUBLIC SCHOOLS ON THEIR WAY TO CHURCH, FOR WEEK-DAY 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


(The building at the right is the Methodist Church) 


developing, maintaining, and fostering relig- 
ious ideals as controlling factors in life’s 
activities are not only felt in the lives of 
the children, but inevitably influence and 
enrich the moral and religious lives of the 
adults in the homes and other institutions 
of the community. This is the goal toward 
which all such religious character-building 
activities are moving. 

The following table shows the distribution 
of the pupils from grades one to eight, in- 
clusive, among the several churches: 


Number enrolled 


Church 
Baptist ::. ce. <4. 66 
Presbyterian, 140 
Catholic... ..<. - 120 
Christian Science. Lone 22 
Congregational. . oer es 129 
Methodist .....0......... = 382 
African Methodist... 2.2... : . 8 
Lutheran. . .. 12) 
Episcopal. . . . ; - 62 
Church of Christ. 53 
Salvation Army... paced 21 
Total. .... - _ ses TER 
Day School enrollment... .. sii nee% 
Percentage attending week-day religious 
MNSEUCHION. 6-650 6-5 okie cs keg ene ee ewe 84.8 


Effect of Week-Day School on Sunday 
School and Church 
The effect of the week-day religious work 
on the Sunday School and the church is of 
interest and should be appreciable because 
of the increased attention and effort given 
to the moral and religious training of the 


children, both by the home, the church, and 
the school. The noticeable effect, as re- 
ported in a special questionnaire to the 
Superintendent of City Schools, by the 
ministers of all of the local churches en- 
gaged in this work, seems to justify the 
conclusion, from this point of view, that the 
work is already demonstrating its worth to 
the community. 

One of the churches with an enrollment of 
61 in the Sunday School reports 66 in the 
week-day school. This same church is 
already planning an addition to its building 
to provide the additional classroom neces- 
sary for the week-day pupils. 

One of the other churches reports the 
reflex upon the Sunday School as “ splendid 
in the way of discipline and interest.”’ This 
effect would naturally be expected from the 
fact that on the week-day the pupils carry 
with them from the day school to the 
religious classes the working spirit and the 
idea and habit of obedience to authority 
and a sense of the importance of accom- 
plishing definite results in their work. 

One other church reports an increase of 
8 per cent. in attendance over that of the 
Sunday School, and a recognized “source 
of spiritual education not felt in the Sun- 
day School.” 

The church with the largest Sunday 
School has 31 more pupils in the mid-week 
classes and reports that the Sunday School 
is growing. Another church says, “It has 
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A MEETING OF THE VOLUNTEER RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTORS AND THE SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


become a very important element in our 
service to the community.”” Other churches 
make similar reports of good effects. 


The Hour of Religious Instruction 


The pupils leave the schools at 3 Pp. M. 
each Wednesday for an hour of religious 
work at the churches. The pupils whose 
parents have not petitioned the board 
remain at the school in the teachers’ care, 
engaged in the study of regular day-school 
lessons. The high percentage of attendance 
in the religious classes, of course, indicates 
that only a few pupils remain behind in the 
schoolroom of any teacher. Thus the time 
of the school teachers is not lost, as they are 
required to spend this hour in regular school 
work, such as preparing lessons, making 
plans, and so forth. The main point to be 
observed here is that no recitations or school 
activities of any kind are held during this 
hour at school that would deprive the pupils 
in the religious work of any day-school 
instruction. 

The regular attendance of each pupil is 
carefully looked after. For this purpose 
an enrollment card bearing the names of all 
pupils from each school to each church is 
carried back and forth from school to church 
by a secretary of each group of pupils for 
the purpose of reporting to the principal, 
the following morning, the attendance of 
each of the pupils. Any absence from the 
classes of, religious instruction is promptly 
investigated by the principal and treated as 
the cases deserve. So far there have been 
but two or three cases of truancy from the 


religious classes. The spirit of the pupils in 
this respect is very fine and the amount of 
trouble is surprisingly small. 

Having the work of all grades and 
churches the same hour and same day has 
several advantages over its distribution by 
grades on two or more days. This method 
saves the churches expense for heat and 
light, simplifies supervision, and disturbs 
the day school least. 


Religious Education Instructors 


The picture on this page shows the large 
staff of religious instructors from the eleven 
church schools and the six principals of the 
day schools from which the pupils come for 
religious instruction. These instructors, 
because of their personal interest in this 
work, are giving their services free. Many 
of them were former teachers in day-school 
work. It is safe to say that this staff of 
religious instructors are as well qualified 
for this particular type of work as are the 
teachers or professors in the high schools and 
colleges. From this standpoint the children 
who leave the day school for this hour of 
religious work each week are under com- 
petent supervision. In each of the churches 
the pastor of that particular church is the 
general superintendent in charge of the 
religious school. From the standpoint of 
the church and the community the interest 
and activities of these sixty-five men and 
women in religious character-building work 
will certainly be uplifting and of great value 
in the future life of our citizens. It would 
seem conclusive that a work of this type in 
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every city throughout the entire country 
would do much to strengthen our citizenship 
and to lessen the tendency to go wrong of 
such an alarming percentage of our young 
people. Certainly an activity of this kind is 
more promising in the interest of humanity 
than the ever-increasing juvenile and crimi- 
nal courts and reformatory institutions. 


Course of Study in Week-Day School 


Following the intent of the State Law 
on Week-Day Religious Instruction, each 
church uses its own denominational litera- 
ture and directs its own plan and methods of 
class instruction. The Presbyterians use 
a course prepared by. their Publication 
Board for week-day instruction, which is 
correlated with the regular course used in 
their Sunday School. The Methodist 
Church uses the Graded Lessons for week- 
day work prepared by the Methodist Book 
Concern. The Congregational Church uses 
the Graded Lessons put out by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Likewise each other 
church is utilizing this opportunity to 
strengthen and enrich the educational work 
of their church and Sunday School, rather 
than to develop some line of work discon- 
nected with their regular program. By pur- 
suing this plan of individual church program 
of instruction no criticism should ever arise 
concerning doctrinal points or creeds. 

The Superintendent of the City Schools 
visits the church schools frequently merely 
to look after the administrative relations 
between the day and church schools. Like- 
wise he and the pastors of the various 
churches often confer relative to the im- 
provement of these relations. The spirit of 
coéperation is helpful and stimulating. 

A library of reference books and _text- 
books on religious education is being in- 
stalled in the City Public Library and sev- 
eral of the churches for the use of the staff 
of instructors which will aid greatly in the 
further development of the class instruction. 

Work in Country Schools 

The South Dakota law makes the same 
provision for week-day religious instruction 
in open country schools, under the super- 
vision of the county superintendent, as it 
makes for the city schools under the city 
superintendent. Recognizing the two main 
difficulties in the rural districts—long dis- 
tances to the church, and inadequacy of 
rural-church facilities—the law provides 
that the time of one hour per week may be 


used cumulatively each fourth week, at the 
discretion of the local authorities. 

Up to the present time no reports are 
available of work having been established 
in the country districts, although plans are 
being made in several counties. The con- 
solidated schools that are located in clese 
proximity to one or two churches should 
have no difficulty in establishing this work, 
but the one-room schools will find the work 
difficult. 

Outlook of the Religious Movement 

The ready and hearty response which 
this form of religious education is meet- 
ing from communities in practically every 
State in the Union offers hope that a 
simple and practicable method has at last 
_been found to promote moral and religious 
instruction without disregarding the funda- 
mental American principle of separation of 
Church and State. The development of this 
work is being made with due regard to pub- 
lic sentiment and in obedience to existing 
laws. The rapid progress that has been made 
during the past ten years in this form 
of codperative educational work between 
church and school marks one of the most 
significant tendencies of this decade. 
Twenty years ago the Religious Education 
Association was formed for the specific 
purpose of awakening public interest in the 
wide-spread need of this type of work. 
Since that time the various religious organi- 
zations of the different denominations have 
been active in furthering the cause. 

The pubtic religious consciousness has 
gradually evolved this simple and practical 
plan of week-day religious instruction, in 
conjunction with the day school and with- 
out interference with the school, and 
without any valid objection on the part of 
religious denominations. In other words, 
this plan for the development of a better 
type of citizens for the present and for the 
future has been a wide-spread community 
evolution, distinctively American in_ its 
origin and purpose. 

This codperative religious movement in 
American life has a striking parallel in the 
business world, which has taken active 
shape in the form of such organizations as 
the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, and Lions, through which men and 
women, engaged in similar or rival activi- 
ties, are learning to codperate on a basis of 
a universally accepted platform, namely: 
“He profits most who serves best.”’ 
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A TRAIN LOAD OF FUTURE CANADIANS LEAVING THE UNITED STATES TO TAKE UP HOME- 
STEADS IN THE DOMINION UNDER THé AUSPICES OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAI_-WAY 


A RAILWAY'S WORK IN 
COLONIZING CANADA 


BY E. L. CHICANOT 


[Forty years ago Canada’s so-called ‘Prairie Provinces” 


Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba 


had a total population of perhaps 90,0co. Now 2,000,000 persons live there, not only existing but contrib- 
uting materially to the Dominion’s pro:perity. The accompanying article is frankly a eulozy of the part 


played by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the opening-up of that great Canadian West. 


The author is 


connected with both the railway and the colonization work about which he writes; and we are glad to 
print his article as illustrating an important phase of the nation-building that has been going on acrozs 


our northern border.—TuHE Ep1ror] 


N 1880 the Canadian Government gave 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway 28,000,- 
ooo acres of land as a subsidy for the con- 
struction of a transcontinental line from 
Montreal to the Pacific coast. This land 
was to be fit for settlement, selected in a 
belt twenty-five miles wide on each side of 
the main line from Winnipeg to the Rockies. 
By the construction of branch lines addi- 
tional subsidies were earned, so that alto- 
gether the company had in its hands—as an 
asset of somewhat doubtful value—34,683,- 
ito acres of fertile western lands. 

The comparatively high value of western 
Canadian settled farm lands .now makes 
this seem a most munificent gift; at that 
time it was one which probably no other 
organization or individual would have 
accepted. Apart from its absolute isolation 
the land was generally believed to be worth- 
less except as buffalo range, with too brief 
a season for the production of any cereals. 
It was certainly to be considered valueless 
until penetrated by an efficient means of 





transportation. As a matter of fact it is 
recorded in the books of the company that 
when the first sale of land was made, on 
September 1, 1831, the price paid was $2.50 
per acre, with a rebate of 50 per cent. to the 
extent that they were cultivated. These 


conditions prevailed for some years, and in 


1893 lands were selling at only $3 an acre. 

Just how efficiently and to what national 
benefit the company has done its work can 
be briefly summed up. Since the land-sell- 
ing policy was adopted, forty vears ago, the 
company has expended on the work of 
colonization, irrigation, and land settlement 
the sum of $68,000,000. This is an amount 
in excess of that spent by the Dominion 
government for similar purposes in a like 
period. The policy has been responsible for 
the direct settlement on farms in Western 
Canada of 55,000 heads of families, who 
have occupied and partly cultivated 30,- 
000,000 acres of land in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. This is approximately one-third of 
the amount of land which has been settled 
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country is worth to the 
railway each year after- 
ward. From statistics of 
their own and those of the 
Dominion Railway Com- 
mission, they secured the 
: percentages of the total 
freight obtained from agri- 
culture in the Prairie Prov- 
inces for a working year. 
Dividing this total revenue 
by the number of settlers 
in the three provinces in 
the same year, they 








SOME OF CANADA’S NEW SETTLERS ARRIVE BY WAGON, FROM 


ACROSS THE BORDER 


by the Canadian Government’s scheme of 


granting free homesteads. 
Prosperity, Rather than Mere Land Sales 


The story is a varied romance of years of 
achievement. The work has comprised all 
previously known methods of colonization 
and land settlement, together with several 
the company originated. It was no simple 
real-estate proposition. When a settler 
purchased land the work was only com- 
menced. Every settler had to be a success- 
ful and contented one. He was supervised, 
and still is; he was educated and taught; 
provision was made to introduce every 
reasonable factor which might add to his 
prosperity. The success of the methods 
adopted by the company, from all points of 
view, may be adjudged from the fact that 
it has now practically no 


arrived at the value of 
$746.33. This is what 
each settler contributes in 
freight to the railway to which he is 
tributary in Canada each year. 

With the object of developing a profitable 
traffic-earning population, the tendency of 
the company’s policies has always been 
toward the creation of prosperous farm 
settlements at any cost, rather than the 
hasty disposal of land. To this end the 
practice was early adopted of selling lands 
only to bona fide settlers, and declining to 
transfer blocks to speculators. The general! 
period for the repayment of land extended 
over twenty years. The first payment 
amounted to one-tenth of the total cost, 
and the purchaser was not required to make 
further payment on the principal until the 
end of the fourth year afterward—or when 
he had taken off four crops and might 
be expected to be getting on his feet. 





land to sell; more than 
that, it has a thickly pop- 
ulated territory of freight 
and passenger traffic earn- 
ers where once was bald 
prairie to the horizon. 
Fortunately, the profit 
and prosperity of the rail- 
way in Canada has always 
corresponded with that of 
the nation, as is almost 
inevitably the case. The 
country wanted successful 
and contented settlers, and 
the railroad had just as 
great need of them. A few 
yearsago the company went 














to exhaustive lengths to 
discover, as approximately 
as possible, just what every 
settler brought into the 


THIS HOUSE AND THE SURROUNDING FARM ARE THE RESULT 
OF A LOAN MADE BY THE RAILWAY TO A SETTLER 
(Under a land policy established to meet the recent agricultural depression, the 


settler is required to pay, each year, not excee.ing 7 per cent. of the cost; and 
he can take thirty-four years to wipe out the debt) 
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THE PRAIRIE, IN WESTERN CANADA, IN PROCESS OF EVOLUTION 


Continually bearing in mind this object 
of creating prosperous farms has resulted in 
giving settlers extremely lenient treatment, 
in modifying regulations to meet special 
conditions, and sometimes in going to ex- 
traordinary lengths to meet an unusual 
situation. The ultimate prosperity of these 
farmers as railway revenue producers was a 
much greater consideration than that they 
paid promptly and in full for their obliga- 
tions, often under disabilities which could 
only be expected to leave them discouraged. 
There are many evidences of the policy 
adopted. At one period, for instance, 
wheat prices went to the lowest figure on 
record; and the Land Department of the 
railway, accepting wheat in settlement of 
deferred payments, gave credit at 50 cents 
a bushel when the market price was only 
37 cents. In similar hard times settlers 
were not only unable to meet the land 
payments to which they had committed 
themselves, but they could not even settle 
their taxes; and in consequence munici- 
palities were seriously affected financially. 
In the circumstances the company carried 
over the payments due it; and, in addition, 
from time to time it advanced large sums 
in settlement of taxes. 

The fact that large holdings of Western 
Canadian agricultural land were in the 
hands of a private corporation, at whose 
head were intelligent, calculating, disinter- 
ested men—who had the country’s best 
interests at heart as well as those of their 
company—has had one most valuable effect 
which is not generally appreciated even in 
Canada. This has been in the stabilization 





and regulation of prices. While Western 
Canada has suffered from many real-estate 
booms in city and urban property, farm- 
land values have remained fairly even and 
have increased in the past twenty years at 
merely the normal rate that rapid settlement 
might be expected to effect. 
Immigration from the States 

In the vastness of the western prairies 
and the magnitude of the settlement under- 
taking—with the frequent necessity that 
newcomers had to go some distance from the 
railroad, and suffer the consequent rigors 
and privations of such isolation—the work 
of colonization in that region has always 
been attended with certain difficulties im- 
possible wholly to overcome. Possessing a 
certain control over settlement through 
transportation, endeavor was made to re- 
duce the hardships of the inevitable pioneer- 
ing by effecting settlement by groups or 
colonies, rather than to permit those enter- 
ing the country to scatter indiscriminately 
over a wide area. 

In the case of settlement from across the 
border, in the United States, this has largely 
looked after itself; for, as a rule, when one 
American farmer migrates to Canada a 
colony of some extent results. Either a 
group of American farmers sends a scout 
over the border to make a report and 
possibly settle upon a location for the future 
colony, or else the exodus of one farmer is 
followed after a time by the migration of 
many of his neighbors. In this way many 
purely American colonies have been founded 
in Western Canada, and groups of settlers 

































have in a single year entirely transferred 
their farming activities from one of the 
States to one of the Provinces. 

Though not going to the same lengths 
in the agricultural settlement of other 
peoples, the company has been the prime 
agent in the establishment of French, 
Belgian, Finnish, Icelandic, Scandinavian, 
Danish, German, Mennonite, Russian, Ru- 
thenian, Hungarian and Jewish colonies, in 
the Western provinces. Frequently this 
has been effected through active aid ex- 
tended to national colonizing organiza- 
tions, by setting aside blocks of land for 
such purposes, and even, in the case of 
foreign farmers in the United States desir- 
ing to come to Canada, moving communi- 
ties bodily. 


Improved Farms for British Settlers 


Settlers from the British Isles require very 
different treatment. British immigrants 
are usually not of agricultural training, and 
are drawn individually from the ends of 
the country. For years-company agents in 
the United Kingdom have made it a prac- 
tice to draw together prospects in some 
central point, usually London, from which 
center the group is personally conducted by 
an official of the company right through to 
their Canadian destinations. No land is 
ever sold to a settler until he has seen it and 
is personally satisfied. This system of con- 
ducted parties has proved most successful. 
The accompanying official, a Western Cana- 
dian, is well versed in all matters pertaining 
to the territory, and the party arrives in 
Canada with a certain amount of prepara- 
tory work accomplished. 

It was in a realization of the peculiar 
needs of British immigrants that the scheme 
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of ready-made farm colonies was conceived. 
Certain areas were set aside in Alberta upon 
which farms were developed and put into 
preparation for immediate occupation by 
settlers from Great Britain, to whom they 
were sold on easy terms. Each farm was 
fenced and had a portion of the land broken 
and ready for seeding. A house and barn 
were erected and a well was dug. Every- 
thing was made ready for the British immi- 
grant not prepared to undergo the pioneer- 
ing hardships to which most American 
settlers were trained and inured. Solid 
British communities brought with them 
their own social life and commenced farming 
operations under the most pleasant and 
easiest of conditions, in a position that 
other settlers arrived at only after long, 
hard years of pioneering. More than 
$2,000,000 were spent in the preparation 
of these improved and ready-made farms. 
A Vast Irrigation Project 

In southern Alberta, adjacent to the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, lay a 
great semi-arid tract where rainfall was 
uncertain and insufficient, where farming 
had proved unsuccessful, and where settlers 
who had taken homesteads were decidedly 
not contented. Expert American engineers 
brought in to investigate unanimously 
decided that irrigation was necessary there 
for agricultural success. The Dominion 
Government conducted surveys, found that 
irrigation was practicable and feasible, and 
left it at that. The scheme involved was too 
gigantic and expensive for even a govern- 
ment to tackle. Irrigation was quite un- 
known in Canada at that time; and the 
ultimate success of such a venture was 
highly problematical. 
























THE OWNER OF THIS FARM IN ALBERTA CAME TO CANADA FROM HOLLAND, ALONG WITH 
OTHER DUTCH SETTLERS 
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PART OF AN IRRIGATION PROJECT IN ALBERTA, FOR MAKING DRY PRAIRIE LAND FERTILE 


(This is said to be the largest single irrigation project on the American continent, costing the Canadian Pacific 
Railway $18,000,000 and watering an area equal to the combined irrigated areas of California and Colorado) 


In the face of profound skepticism, and 
with the issue one of gravest doubt, the 
railway undertook to irrigate the area. At 
an ultimate expense of $18,000,000 it 
developed what is the largest single irriga- 
tion project on the American continent with 
an irrigated area equal to the combined 
irrigated areas of California and Colorado. 
This mammoth enterprise engaged a num- 
ber of the most expert engineers in America 
and involved some of the continent’s fore- 
most engineering feats—including one of its 
largest dams, 750 feet in length, and a rein- 
forced concrete aqueduct two miles long 
and in places fifty feet high. 

The results of this venture are still de- 
veloping in southern Alberta. Irrigation 
has proved an unqualified success in the 
increased production of cereals, hay, and 
other crops previously grown there, and in 
the raising .of fruits and vegetables previ- 
ously considered beyond possibility. In 
addition, the demonstrated benetits of 
inundation occasioned such a clamoring on 
the part of farmers in adjacent districts, 
who could see the benefits of the scheme but 
not profit by it, that the provincial govern- 
ment was compelled to bring into existence 
machinery for the establishment of co- 
operative irrigation districts and to guaran- 


tee the bonds of such enterprises to the full 


extent. These irrigation districts are now 
rapidly covering all southern Alberta, 


wherever practicable. Land which the rail- 
way company is still gradually bringing 
under irrigation is bought up as fast as 
inundated; and so confident is the company 
of the success of any intelligent and diligent 
settler on such land that in certain cases it 
extends to him a loan of $2000. 
Experimenting for the Settler 

The railway’s work in nursing along the 
settlers brought into the country, and 
developing them into contented and_pros- 
perous farmers and revenue producers, has 
been a monumental one and many phased. 
In educating the settler, in insistently 
pointing out to him the best methods of 
agriculture, in discovering for him new 
means and crops adapted to his land, its 
aid has ably supplemented that offered by 
the federal and provincial departments of 
agriculture. As merely one example, it 
might be mentioned that the almost -uni- 
versal use of the sunflower as a silage crop 
in southern Alberta is due to origination 
and development by the company. 

An experimental and demon: -ation farm 
was established at Strathmore, to serve 
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those farmers along the main line and in 
the irrigation block. It is at all times at 
the service of settlers; and it has done valu- 
able work in many directions, a total of 
$1,000,000 having been spent in agricul- 
tural demonstration and experiment. When 
the wisdom of turning Western Canadian 
farmers from straight grain-growing to 
diversified farming became apparent its 
campaign was a strong influence in chang- 
ing farming methods. Appreciating the 
deplorable state of such a rich agricultural 
territory importing its dairy products, the 
experiment farm turned its attention, in 
coéperation with the Government, to dairy- 
ing with such success that Western Canada 
is now exporting butter. A record has 
been made at the farm of 24,550 pounds 
of milk, and the entire farm herd averaged 
about 36 pounds throughout winter months. 

The high quality of Western Canadian 
live-stock at present may be largely due to 
the work accomplished by the company 
years ago. In those early days the importa- 
tion of pure-bred stock was a difficult matter 
and one not to be lightly undertaken by 
an individual farmer. Stock consequently 
went pretty low in standard in many sec- 
tions of the country. To remedy this the 


company imported and distributed bulls and _ 


boars of superior breeding at different 
points, on the understanding that the 
farmer keeping them gave his neighbors the 
services of such animals for two years, after 
which the stock became his own property. 

This work is still being kept up under 
another form. Each year the railway, co- 
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operating with the various governments, 
sends Better Farming Trains through 
agricultural sections all over the country. 
The train, well advertised beforehand, 
makes a halt at every little center, where 
demonstrations and lectures are given. The 
train features all farm animals of the most 
desirable type, and an endeavor is made to 
stimulate the raising of a superior live-stock. 
When the settlers had been brought in, 
and their little homes dotted the prairie 
and patches of grain appeared where only 
buffalo grass grew before, there seemed to 
be only one element missing to constitute a 
perfect rural scene—trees. The economic 
value of trees as windbrea\s and for shelter, 
as well as their effect in beautifying the 
landscape and brightening farm life, was 
demonstrated by the company; and then 
a nursery at Wolseley, Saskatchewan, was 
established to provide the trees. About 
5,coo farmers per year, in all sections ofthe 
Canadian West, take advantage of the 
company’s provision and receive free sap- 
lings; and each year for twenty-one years 
about 3,000,000 trees, seedlings, and cut- 
tings have been sent out to beautify the 
prairie, at a cost to date of $170,000. 


Helping the Returned Soldier 


Canada has received considerable, and 
well merited, praise for the manner in which 
she reéstablished by way of the land so 
many of the men who constituted her army. 
It is interesting, therefore, to note that the 
railway company was really the pioneer in 
soldier settlement, instituting a scheme for 





































THE EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION FARM AT STRATHMORE, ALBERTA 


(Which has made notable progress in teaching Canadian farmers the value of diversified crops, besides improved 


methods in dairying and live-stock raising) 
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A “PERSONALLY CONDUCTED” PARTY OF SETTLERS ON THEIR WAY TO WESTERN CANADA 
FROM THE BRITISH ISLES 


the community settlement of returned men 
as early as 1916. The plan comprised 
settling upon improved farms and selective 
colonization, under which the soldier chose 
his own land and improved it with loans 
from the company. There are three such 
colonies in southern Alberta. Two of them 
are irrigable, with twenty-five and fifty 
farms respectively. Each farm has eighty 
acres with a reserve of an equal additional 
acreage to provide for extension. The third 
colony has twenty-five farms of dry land. 
The three colonies are communistic in 
operation, being administered from a con- 
trol farm located in the center of each 
colony. Farming machinery is held in 
common, and the microcosms are gradually 
developing their own creameries, cheese 
factories, and other industries. 

Since the war the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way—which has always favored a vigorous, 
broad immigration policy, because by this 
means it has not only increased its own 
greatness but effected the development of 
the Dominion—has been at odds with the 
Government, which, under the pressure of 
Labor, has imposed restrictions at a period 
that seemed propitious for the securing of a 
good class of settlers from overseas. The 
activity and propaganda of the company 
had been effective in breaking down certain 
barriers and bringing about a modification 
in restrictive conditions, but the result was 
insignificant in view of the immense possi- 
bilities. The railway therefore devised a 
unique scheme of solving the farmer’s 


annual problem of labor shortage by bring- 
ing in men from overseas countries, whose 
offer of financial aid in the migration of their 
nationals the Canadian Government had 
neglected to take up. The company thus 
forced an immigration movement which 
overcame all the objections usually brought 
against such stimulation. 

It received applications from farmers as 
to the kind and nationality of help they 
required, and forwarded the application to 
branch offices in European countries, which 
secured suitable men or women for assured 
positions in Canada. Through the widely 
existing ramifications of the company, the 
emigrant was at all times in the care of some 
official; and the farmer was served with 
exactly the kind of help he required without 
any cost whatever to him. Some thousands 
of highly desirable Europeans were moved 
out to Canada under this scheme during 
last spring, practically all of whom will 
eventually become producing Canadian 
farmers. 

Relieving a Financial Depression 

A further indication of how keenly the 
company keeps itself apprised of the state 
and condition of the western farmers, and 
to what lengths it will extend its efforts to 
maintain the agricultural class contented 
and give them every opportunity to arrive 
at independence and prosperity, was given 
in a recent announcement of the president 
which is bound to have a most pronounced 
effect upon Western Canadian agriculture. 
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The past year developed a depression in 
Western Canada which has had many 
serious effects. Farmers became such poor 
risks that banks practically ceased to 
function and a bad leakage of discouraged 
farmers resulted. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, as the largest land-owner in the 
western provinces, was naturally affected 
materially besides sharing in the national 
disasters which would follow in the wake of 
such a condition. It had some 30,000 
farmers paying instalments for lands which 
they had purchased, a multitude of whom 
had found it impossible to meet their pay- 
ments and had fallen behind. 

The company sized up the situation in 
time and, as the creator of precedents for 
others .to follow, administered drastic and 
effective treatment. It devised an amortiza- 
tion plan—along the lines of the United 
States Farm Loans, but broader—under 
which it would take the indebtedness of the 
farmers who have contracts with the com- 
pany and rewrite those contracts, spreading 
the present indebtedness over a period of 
thirty-four years. The settler will pay 
exactly the same amount annually for 
thirty-four years, and at the completion 
of the last payment will receive his title 
to the land. The plan absorbs his in- 
debtedness in easy payments, and no an- 
nual payment of interest and_ principal 
combined will exceed 7 per cent. of the 
cost of the farm. 

This is believed to be the easiest and most 
generous land-settlement scheme ever de- 
vised. It is calculated to revolutionize 
-Western Canadian land settlement. 


This brings Western Canadian develop- 
ment up to the present day, with the 
stupendous task which faced an infant 
corporation in 1880 all but completed 
Though the actual work. of settlement is 
largely finished, the guidance and super 
vision are still rigorously carried out. In- 
stead of a prairie vast, broken to the horizon 
only by a few bands of buffalo, is a fertile 
region of prosperous farms and snug home- 
steads. The Prairie Provinces, which, an 
unorganized territory, produced scarcely 
million bushels of wheat in 1880, last year 
accounted for 375,000,000 bushels, or near!) 
the Dominion total. The bleak and fo: 


. bidding expanse where sages said agricultur: 


could never prosper is responsible for farm 
products each year to the value of about 
$500,000,000. An uninhabited region has 
been developed into an orderly, populate: 
area of prosperous citizens. 

No doubt all this would inevitably have 
come in time. All that Western Canada 
waited for, through the ages, was a railroad. 
But there are various ways of going about 
colonization and the development of a 
farming population, and not all would have 
resulted in the generally equable conditions 
which usually characterize Western Canada. 
For the sane growth, the steadily maintained 
development, and consistent progress of 
agriculture, due credit will be given by 
history to the intelligence, the moderating 
influence, the foresight, and the generosit\ 
which characterized the policy of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in colonizing 
Western Canada and creating one of the 
world’s foremost agricultural regions. 

















A PIECE OF WESTERN CANADIAN FARM LAND WHICH SHOWS THE EFFECT OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





J. Ramsay Macdonald, Leader of British Labor 


in Parliament 


HE man who is slated to be Britain’s 

first Labor Premier has been for 
twenty years an outstanding figure in the 
public life of his country. In the New 
York Times of January 13, Mr. Clair Price 
sketches this portrait of him as he appears 
at the present moment: 


So far as his features go, Ramsay Macdonald is 
not bad-looking. An abundance of steel-gray hair 
across the top of a wide forehead, wide-set brown 
eyes deep under his brows, a strong Scotch nose and 
a strong chin—no, Ramsay Macdonald is not bad 
looking; C. F. G. Masterman once said of him that 
he was the handsomest man in the rgo06 Parliament. 
The chin is particularly strong. It is the sort of 
chin they grow in Scotland. It drops straight 
down from the lower lip and it has a crease across 
the middle of it and a dimple at the square-thrust- 
ing bottom of it. Scotch Presbyterians run to that 
sort of chin, and Scotch Presbyterians are men to be 
looked upon with something very like respect. 

There is also a mustache to Ramsay Macdonald’s 
face, a great spreading mustache which almost 
completely conceals his lips except when he mounts 
a platform and lifts his rich baritone voice to the 
back of the gallery. When you hear him, you will be 
reminded again of Scotland. On English lips, the 
Labor Party frequently becomes the “Labah 
Pahty,’”’ but to Ramsay Macdonald there are any 
number of r’s in Labor. This is not to say that he 
burrs up the language as some of his Glasgow 
friends do, but still there are moments when he slips 
into “‘there’s no the least use.” 


Certain writers have suggested a com- 
parison between Mr. Macdonald and Lloyd 
George in the circumstances of their earlier 
careers. Both men began their lives in 
poverty. Lloyd George started out as a 
Welsh solicitor, and Ramsay Macdonald 
as a Scotch schoolmaster, later becoming 
secretary of a Liberal Member of Parliament. 

Although Mr. Macdonald is character- 
ized in the Times article .as_ possibly 
the best speaker in British politics, Mr. 
Price admits that it is a nice question 
whether he is not a better writer than 


speaker. Early in life he became a news- 
paper man and a “free lance,” and has a 
long list of serious works to his credit. 
About thirty years ago he left the Liberal 
Party and joined the Labor movement in 
British politics. After his marriage to a 
niece of Lord Kelvin in 1896, there came 
opportunities of travel, of which he and 
his wife gladly availed themselves. They 
visited the United States, Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India and 
most of the Continent of Europe. Mr. C. 
F. G. Masterman declared recently in the 
Century Magazine that “this Labor leader, 
more than any other member of any party 
in the House, possesses a secure equipment 
of first-hand and intimate knowledge of the 
people who are ruling or about to rule the 
nations.” 

Resuming the story of Mr. Macdonald’s 
rise in politics, Mr. Clair Price says: 

By 1906 he had succeeded in laying the foundation 
of the present British Labor Party. He and Keir 
Hardie were the men who did it. It was not an easy 
task, that of bringing the Socialist organizations and 
the trades unions together into what was then 
called the Labor Representation Committee, and 
its story is far too long to be told here. It was not 
until after the war, however, that the Labor Party 
was thrown open to any “‘worker by hand or brain” 
who cared to join it; that it forsook the class basis 
on which it began and assumed the proportions of a 
national party. Yet, despite the proportions to 
which it has now grown, one is almost tempted to 
refer to it as a one-man party, so great has been 
Ramsay Macdonald’s share in creating it and slowly 
building it. Macdonald’s standing to-day, however, 
is not confined to the party he has fashioned. He is 
one of the giants who tower on the Left wing of 
British and Continental politics. 

In the years immediately preceding the 
World War, Mr. Macdonald contributed 
largely to the advancement of the Socialist 
cause in Great Britain. He succeeded Keir 
Hardie as leader of the Labor group in the 
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Commons, but because of his pacifist 
principles he went into eclipse, so far as 
political leadership was concerned, during 
the years 1915-21. His triumphant return 
to Parliament in the General Election of 
1922 and again in 1923 are matters familiar 
to the newspaper reader. Writing in the 
ReVIEW OF REVIEWS one year ago, Mr. 
Frank Dilnot said: 


Previous years in Parliament have given Mr. 
Macdonald a knowledge of House of Commons 
methods, and he has the gift also, to some extent, of 
managing men. He is not afraid to take upon him- 
self responsibilities and he will stand up to the 
strongest in the arena with confidence which is more 
or less justified. He has never worked with his 
hands, having been in his early years a school- 
master and a secretary, and his middle-class 
associations probably give him a strength, since he is 
not ignorant of nor indifferent to the various feelings 
of those who have gone beyond the range of manual 
labor. There is no legislature devoid of what may 
be called intrigue or, to put it politely, political 
management; no party devoid of it either, and Mr. 
Macdonald, possessing a personal gracious dignity, 
has one of the acutest minds with regard,to ma- 
neuver. He exercises it, too. In some circumstances 
this has proved and may indeed prove again a 


serious weakness to him, but on the whole it is a big 
advantage to a man in his position. 


Regarding Mr. Macdonald’s attitude 
towards Communism, Mr. Masterman says 
in the Century article already quoted: 


Like his friend Philip Snowden, the orator of the 
Labor party, he is bitterly opposed to Bolshevism 
as exhibited in practice in Russia or in theory by 
many of those who call themselves his followers; 
and it is a curious fact that the most moderate, 
statesmanlike, and in many ways cautious prom 
inent man in the Labor movement has been elected 
as leader entirely by the votes of the advanced 
section. Whether they will drive him forward into 
a position he has hitherto not taken, or whether he 
may moderate their ardor into practical reform 
instead of the upsetting of the state, is one of the 
interesting questions of the hour. 

Mr. Macdonald is above all things a parliamen- 
tarian. He will never have anything te say to 
“direct action.” If socialistic changes come, they 
will come by laws legally passed by the British 
Parliament and enforced by measures adopted by a 
party having a government majority elected by 
British electors. 

He has always been occupied in practical and 
immediate advance rather than in stern and un- 
bending principles. He has always been willing to 
take the second best if the first best is impossible. 





Is Oxford 


HE Labor group at Oxford is the sub- 

ject of an article in the Empire Review 
by Dr. Godfrey Elton, the Dean of Queen’s 
College. He has to admit that the uni- 
versity; in spite of scholarships and recent 
attempts to democratise the higher educa- 
tion, has not the grip upon the country 
which it had half a century ago; and he 
doubts if the conditions are making for a 
future where it can hope to regain that 
influence. 

Oxford, in general, forgets that the age in which 
the humanities waxed and prospered was the more 
spacious age of Victoria; when compulsory games 
had not been invented at public schools and young 
men at universities had spare time on their hands. 
The humanities stir the mind, and, though they 
teach nothing at first hand about the world of to- 
day, their student turns from them better trained 
and with greater relish to the problems of life. That 
is the theory, and it used to work pretty well. To- 
day, the humanities may stir the mind still, but 
football and rowing exhaust the energies and the 
interest that Gladstone and Freeman and J. R. 
Green used to give to pondering the condition of 
England. 

The better minds among young men at Oxford 
are in much less real contact with the world than 
they were fifty years ago. On the very eve of the 
general election of 1922 one could have made a small 
fortune betting with Oxonians who were convinced 
that the Labor Party would have fewer seats in the 


Drifting? 


new Parliament than in the old. Oxford is still 
largely fed by the public schools, and the public 
schools have been throttled by compulsory games. 
Either that suffocation of mental alertness and 
sympathy must be stopped, or the universities must 
invent some new way of getting round its desperate 
effects if Oxford men are to play much part in 
England again. 

Will Oxford in the years to come send out those 
men? That hangs in the balance. Already Oxford 
moves tentatively towards the meeting of new de- 
mands. And if it is to depend upon clear thinking 
only, Oxford, it is likely, will do its part by the new 
party as it has done by the old, and more richly 
because here the opportunity of service is greater. 
What stands between us and the saving grace is the 
rigid custom and the inbred snobbery of many 
generations of us Englishmen. Are we to shake free 
of them before they strangle us, or are we to be con- 
tent with the quarter-measures which are death in 
life and is the public-school tradition to be our wind- 
ing-sheet? This, the next two decades will begin to 
show for certain. 

All that can be said now is that here and there 
stand out small suggestions that the saving grace 
may be accorded; suggestions of an unaccustomed 
alertness toward new learning and new responsibili- 
ties. Sanderson of Oundle, the Oxford Labor Club, 
certain spontaneous activities of undergraduates in 
the last year or two—taken all together these things 
amount to no more than a cloud the size of a man’s 
hand. Those who do not wish to see the consumma- 
tion they point to, can plausibly deny that they 
point to it. None the less, we are moving. These 
are early days. 
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The League’s Secretariat 


AVE for comparatively brief periods 
\J when the Assembly or Council happens 
‘o be in session, most of what we read in the 
press about the doings of the League of 
Nations is quite impersonal. We know 
that the League’s work is going on through- 
out the year, but little is told us about the 
men and women who keep the wheels turn- 
ifg. In the Survey (New York) for Janu- 
ary rst Francis Hackett gives the. first of 
three character sketches of the League of 
Nations, and this first sketch is devoted to 
running comment on the personnel of the 
Secretariat, an organization of about 400 
persons, of whom twenty-five or thirty 
make up the “mainspring”’ of the League. 
The importance of this Secretariat, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hackett, lies in the fact that 
through this body is transmitted the driving 
power conferred by the Council on the 
\ssembly. In writing about the men 
who to-day constitute the Secretariat, 
Mr. Hackett becomes enthusiastic. He 
says: 

The thing that most impresses me about the 
League as it is to-day is the quality of the men in 
the Secretariat. I have never seen a finer group. If 
you go around the world looking for intelligence, 
force and insight, you may be able to match them in 
certain inner circles 
of able men. In every 
fine bit of machinery, 
there must be men 
who correspond in qual- 
ity to the jeweled parts 
of a waich. But these 
men of the League are 
unusually well selected. 
‘They are at once rounded 
and independent, clear 
minded, fair minded and 
free minded. And their 
best work is still in them. 

In citing instances 
of experts who now 
hold important 
places in the Secre- 
tariat, Mr. Hackett 
begins with Dr. 
Rajchman, who is 
at the head of the 
healthwork. A Pole, 
ot Hebrew strain, Dr. Rajchman is described 
as a master of English who has had much 
to do with, the men of the Rockefeller 
foundation and who said incidentally that 
nowhere can be met better examples of 
what he called international point of view. 


MISS FLORENCE 
WILSON 


(The American woman who 


directs the League of 
Nations Library) 


Another unusual personality is Ma- 


dariaga, of the Disarmament Section: 


Salvadore de Madariaga is a Spaniard, son of a 
Spanish officer. He went to school in France, where, 
in competition with his French schoolmates, he 
repeatedly got first in French composition. Later 
he lived, worked and, wrote in England, after his 
graduation from the Ecole des Mines. In his work 
for the League he shows in rare degree the detach- 
ment, the critical keenness and yet the fire, which 
are Latin characteristics. In person he is slight, 
dark in coloring, extremely quick and alive. Not 
yet forty, he unites with 
the dignity of the Span- 
iard a flashing humor 
which is young. He has 
written criticism of the 
first rank in English. 

With this Pole and 
this Spaniard, Mr. 
Hackett putsa Swiss, 
William  Rappard, 
who was born in 
New York, who has 
taught at Harvard, 
and who is now in 
charge of Mandates. 
“A broad-shoul- 
dered, military-look- 
ing professor, he isa 
solid strength to the 
Secretariat. Noone 
could describe him 
as a radical, but in the sphere of mandates 
he is the type of robust will that secures 
trusteeship rather than exploitation on 
the part of the white powers. A long train- 
ing in severe intellectual work removes 
him as far as possible from sentimentalism, 
yet his rather red-blooded physique pre- 
vents him from becoming harsh or dry.” 


® 
MR. E. J. PHELAN 


(Head of the Diplomatic 
Division of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office) 


Another Swiss, Haas of the Transit Section, is in 
the difficult position of working out for Europe 
the problem of interstate commerce. It is a curious 
fact that America, with all its isolation, has punc- 
tured sovereignty in a thousand ways in its practical 
relations with Canada on freight and passenger 
traffic. Europe, on the other hand, has a fractured 
system of railway and waterway communication, 
broken anew as a result of the war. To this work 
of construction M. Haas brings a quiet tempera- 
ment, a deep reserve, a masterly grasp of fact. As 


secretary of the Barcelona Conference heewas con- 


cerned from the start with the large negotiations 
between members of the League in order to secure 
freedom of communications and transit. An im- 
patient man might have despaired of the collabora- 
tion which this calls for, but M. Haas has the air 
of a specialist who could sit forever through the 
tedious illness of his patient. He knows that 
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necessity is the mother of internationalism, and he is 
willing to give time and endless work to the adjust- 
ments of which so many are jealous and so many 
afraid. No other organ exists to do the work that 
the League has in hand in regard to freight and 
passenger traffic. The League is the natural organ 
of, for example, aerial control. But in these mat- 
ters the vested interests are so opposed to any sort 
of collaboration, the League is compelled at every 
step to nurse them. No wonder M. Haas looks tired. 

Another member of the Secretariat, 
Dame Rachel Crowdy, is the English- 
woman who has in hand the work on the 
opium question and the question of the 
traffic in women. 


Responsibility has transformed her from the slim, 
fashionable English gentlewoman into a figure spare 
and clear, a figure that William Blake might have 
drawn. But austerity is not really Dame Rachel 
Crowdy’s note. There is no nonsense about the 
method or spirit she brings to her work, and no 
sparing of effort. Like all women who have sailed 
out from the havens to which it had pleased Man 
to call them, she has needed and developed her 
humor. She uses it in a job that requires extreme 
realism and at the same time a fine discretion. She 
is thoroughly English, but English internationalized. 
That is, English that has breathed the radium air 
of imagination. If the men in the lead of the Sec- 
retariat strike one as extraordinarily open to convic- 
tion, disinterested and expert, so in the same degree 
does Dame Rachel Crowdy. In her work at the 
head of the section on opium she has encountered a 
broadside from America, where it is held in official 


circles that the League ought to control the actu: 
growing of opium. Since the American delegates 
have joined the Opium Committee of which she | 
secretary, a joint policy may be looked for. But hi 
attitude on this criticism is not defensive. It 
sympathetic and receptive. She is concerned wit 
the reform of the opium situation, and the refon 
of traffic in women, not in the soothing of opiun 
growers or the protection of licenses, either i 
prostitution or “dope.” 


Next, Mr. Hackett introduces an Irish 
member of the International Labor Office, 
Mr. E. J. Phelan.’ Mr. Phelan is head of the 
diplomatic division of the Labor Office. 
Last year, in company with M. Thomas, 
he visited the United States, and addressed 
audiences in several cities. 

The members selected for personal men- 
tion by Mr. Hackett are admittedly only a 
few of the active workers in the Secretariat. 


There are headliners like Sir Edgar Salter, the 
Norwegian Colban, the admirable Mr. Butler of 
the Labor Office, the men in Information, Race 
Minorities, Intellectual Coéperation, the men in 
the Political Section, the men who have produced 
the extraordinarily competent research results in 
the Labor Office, or the American woman, Florence 
Wilson, who has directed the Library and alarmed 
whole battalions of Europeans by encouraging the 
people who use a library to regard books as instru 
ments, not as museum specimens to be jealously 
guarded and withdrawn from use. 





Sorolla y Bastida: Great Spanish Painter 














SOROLLA Y BASTIDA, 1863-1923 


(Examples of the Spanish painter’s work are in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City end his 
portraits of distinguished men are well known 


HE news late last summer of the death 

of the great painter, Joaquin Sorolla y 
Bastida, made a deep impression through- 
out Spain, says the Blanco y Negro. He had 
been ill for three years and unable to paint, 
and stayed outside of Cercedilla in a small 
chalet with his wife and daughter Maria. 
Sorolla was born in Valencia in 1863, 
studied painting at the School of Fine Arts 
of that city under Pradilla, and early 
showed great talent. In 1880 he received a 
state scholarship at Rome, where he lived 
for several years and sent many pictures 
back to> Valencia, notably his famous 
canvas of ‘The Burial of Christ.” In the 
National Exhibition of 1884 Sorolla won the 
second prize with ‘‘The Defense of Montel- 
ebu Park.” In the exhibition of 1892 he 
was awarded the first medal for his picture 
Otra Margarita! (“Another Daisy!”’). In 
1895 he competed with fifteen or sixteen 
canvases, one of which was his famous 
“And Yet They Say the Fish Cost Too 
Much!” which took the first prize. 
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Sorolla’s pictures were exhibited in this 
country in 1909 under the auspices of the 
Hispanic Society of New York City and 
two of his most important canvases were 
acquired by Mr. Archer Huntington and 
lent to the Metropolitan Museum. Later 
Mr. Huntington commissioned the Spanish 
master to paint’a frieze for the library of the 
Hispanic Museum, which is understood to 
be his greatest single work. 

In the terra cotta patio of that Museum 
there used to be two brilliant splashes of 
Southern sunlight and color—the gold of 
Dona Victoria Eugenia’s hair and the bar of 
decorations across Don Alfonso’s breast. 


‘ possessions on our continent. 


They made the paved court a bright haven 
for the homesick wanderer from the Spanish 
But now the 
rich tropic warmth of Sorolla’s brush and 
his sunlight have been temporarily removed 
to the new Library, where they serve only 
to disturb the near-sighted scholar and the 
patio is cold with its marble tombs and the 
bronze statuettes on its balustrade. 

The public of art lovers is awaiting the 
opening of the salon at the Hispanic 
with the frieze in place and the awakening 
of the master to a life beyond life in this 
land we owe toa Spanish Queen’s magnani- 
mity. 





The Latest Nobel Prize 
Butler 


Yeats and their tart recriminations in 
“Hail and Farewell,” the public had a 
defense reaction, as the psychoanalysts say, 


Fe George Moore’s quarrel with 


and it may be that by mass suggestion 
Yeats was awarded the Nobel Prize for 


Literature last year. It is 


for Literature: William 
Yeats 


time of Chrestien de Troyes. He has abandoned 
this hope long ago and seeks inspiration in local 
history, but his first work so faithful to the gray 
mist land, its clouds, high rocks and inland lakes is 
accessible to every cultivated European and awakens 
an irresistable love for Ireland. Gifted with a crit- 
ical sense far above the ordinary, Yeats went in- 
stinctively to the beliefs of the 
people and the old legends, and 





curious after our own clear 
understanding of the paint- 
er’s reckless laddie with his 
reed pipe playing and speak- 
ing to all the goblins and 
dead kings and queens and 
poets and leprechauns in 
Ireland, to hear the sober 
and sane views of Made- 
moiselle Jeanne Lichnero- 
wicz on William Butler 
Yeats in the December 1 
Revue Bleue: 


Born in Sandymount near 
Dublin in 1865 (writes Mademoi- 
selle Lichnerowicz), W. B. Yeats 
seems, as Maurice Bourgeois 
says, the greatest writer in Ire- 
land, and the greatest living poet 
of England. Unquestionably he 
is the leading figure in the Irish 
literary revival. Synge is the 
greater as dramatist and when 
he lends his heroes their fine 
vehement lives, but Yeats is the 
lyric and a better writer. 

Yeats writes in English like 





he owes them his style and the 
beauty of his songs. 

His masterpiece, ‘The Wind 
Among the Reeds,” isa collection 
of short ecstatic poems, rich in 
music and meaning and symbol- 
istic of the Irish ideal of love 
which is an intense spiritual’ pas- 
sion personified in their myths 
by the god -Engus. 


Though I am old with wand- 
ering 

Through hollow 
hilly lands 

I will find out where she has 
gone 

And kiss her lips and take her 
hands; 

And walk among long dappled 
grass 

And pluck till time and times 
are done, 

The silver apples of the moon 

The golden apples of the sun. 


In “The Wind Among the 
Reeds,” nature is mystical and 
subjective, but they are the 
dreamy woods of Ireland, her sky 
and gray sea and lonely Jakes. 


lands and 





O’ Driscoll drove with a song 





Synge, A. E., Eglinton and Lady 
Gregory. He wanted to be a 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


The wild duck and the drake 
From the tall and tufted 


European and dreamed for Ire- 
land and the genius of the Celtic 
race a triumph like that of the 


(Irish Senator and man of letters, 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Liter- 
ature, 1923) 


reeds 
Of the drear Hart Lake. 
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But he heard high up in the air 
A piper piping away 

And never was piping so sad 
And never was piping so gay. 


Everywhere (continues Mademoiselle Lichnero- 
wicz) we see the restlessness of a spirit which can 
not find rest but in a more perfect life. Desolate 
winds blow on the changing sea and beat at the 
doors of Heaven and beat on the gates of Hell. 
The reeds wither because the poet has told them his 
dreams. Fleeting joy, grief and lassitude in every 
spot on earth opposed to the passionate life of the 
beings who inhabit Tir n’an Og, the Land of the 
Heart’s Desire, of the multitude who rise wing on 


wing and flame on flame to the stirring music of the 
clash of swords. 

Yeats (concludes his gentle critic) had also 
written “Deirdre,” ‘Cathleen ni Houlihan,’ 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire” and the “Stories of 
Red Hanrahan.” The last tales were like one of his 
first books, “The Celtic Twilight,” in which the 
hedgerose poet rewrites in a noble and simple metre 
all the old dreams, mystery, beauty and love of 
Ireland. This rhythm and its words were taken 
like Synge’s dialogues from’ that of the countryside 
peasants. Lady Gregory aided him and kept him 
like a good grey fairy assidously at the task of 
tending the peat fires and observing by their fitful 
light the true countenance of the Irish peasant. 


The King James Version of the Scriptures 


NDER the whimsical ttle, ‘The 
Ghost of King ‘James,’ Professor 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, of the University of 
Chicago, contributes to the d/antic Monthly 
for January an argument for freedom in the 
translation of the Scriptures from the Greek 
and Hebrew texts. He bases his theory 
largely on the discoveries of Greek papyri in 
Egypt during the past twenty-five years, 
which have caused the virtual rewriting of 
New Testament grammar and lexicography. 


All this has put the student of the New Testament 
in a vastly better position. And surely the most 
obvious thing to do with all these new aids for under- 
standing the New Testament would seem to be 
to use them to re-translate it. Can anyone 
seriously think otherwise? Is the New Testament 
specialist, who has seen this long-desired material 
come to light, has shared in its decipherment and 
application, and has used it with growing satisfaction 
in his daily work, to keep it to himself and shirk the 
plain duty the possession of these materials lays 
upon him? One might as well expect Dr. Luckhardt 
to keep silent about his discovery of the new anas- 
thetic, ethylene. 

American scholarship has made noteworthy con- 
tributions to New Testament grammar, lexicog- 
raphy, and interpretation, but until very lately 
Americans have read the New Testament in English- 
made versions, with many expressions unfamiliar or 
misleading to American ears. It has been felt that 
an American translation, presenting each book in 
English of the same kind as the Greek in which it was 
written and in English familiar in America, would 
meet a real need of American readers, and appeal to 
that zest for progress so natural to the American 
mind. 


Dr. Goodspeed has himself prepared such 
a translation which has evoked unusual 
interest among all classes of readers. Dr. 
Goodspeed freely admits the two chief 
claims that have been. made for the author- 
ized version: that it is rich with religious 
associations, and that it is a noteworthy 
monument of XVIth and XVIIth Century 


English. Yet he contends that both these 
claims together are not enough to justify 
the ‘‘perpetual monopoly” which is gener- 
ally claimed for the authorized version. 
Dr. Goodspeed is willing to leave the King 
James version to literature and to liturgy, 
but for interpretation he holds it of little 
use. The New Testament, he says, ought to 
be more to us than a literary masterpiece or 
amass of associations. It still has a message 
for modern life, just as it had for its own 
time. 

This is Dr. Goodspeed’s statement of 
what the modern translator tries to do: 


He takes up the soundest obtainable text of the 
original Greek, saturates himself with the language 
of the contemporary papyrus documents, and with 
the aid of the ablest modern lexicons, grammars, 
translations, commentaries, and special treatises, 
seeks to understand, without bias or prejudice, just 
what each sentence of the Greek New Testament 
was intended by its writer to mean.. This meaning 
he then, to the very utmost of his ability, strives 
to cast into modern English, of the same kind as the 
Greek he is translating—English so natural that 
it may even make the reader sometimes forget, in 
his absorption in its thought, that it is a trans- 
lation he is reading, and lead him on and on, 
until he has read and understood a whole gospel 
or epistle. 


Dr. Goodspeed would not take the King 
James version away from anyone who prizes 
it, but he asserts the right of others to profit 
by all the archaeological and philological 
progress made since 1611. 


The fate of this or that modern translation is 
a matter of little moment, but freedom to under- 
stand the New Testament as it was originally writ- 
ten is of the highest importance. That freedom will 
never be gained for the English reader until we 
transfer our allegiance from the form and letter of 
the New Testament to its meaning and spirit, and 
thus lay forever the Ghost of King James. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


German Trade Conditions 


NE of the editors of System (Chicago), 
Mr. Samuel Crowther, went to Ger- 
many in 1918 to make a survey of actual 
business conditions there. In 1923 he went 
again, and spent several months overseas, 
with a view to obtaining answers to those 
practical questions which every American 
business man would ask if he could go to the 
sources of information. 

Dr. Bucher, the director of the largest 
association of German manufacturers, said 
to Mr. Crowther, at his office in Berlin: 

“The productive capacity of German industry 
today is certainly as great and, perhaps, a little 
greater than it was before the war. Its export 
capacity is very much greater than it was before the 
war, because then we had a home market; now 
there is no home market. The whole class that lived 
on investments has been wiped out, the people who 
work for wages have no surplus over their daily 
food needs. Provided the Ruhr question is settled, 
the German factories will go to work, but they will 
have to sell abroad. It will be 5 or 10 years before 
the buying power of the people will be a factor in 
the home market.” 


Mr. Crowther found that most of the 


German industrial leaders agreed with Dr. 


Bucher. While the great industrialists in 
Germany may still think of themselves as 
powerful, both the workingman and the 
man who formerly had an income from in- 
vestments have had their morale under- 
mined by years of privation and starvation. 

Reasons why Mr. Crowther does not 
believe in any such thing as German trade 
supremacy are stated by him in the follow- 
ing terms: 


1. Industry is over-organized. The large com- 
binations of which we have heard so much will have 
great difficulty in becoming compact, producing 
units. 

2. Industry is underfinanced. These combina- 
tions arose, not out-of the necessities of production, 
but out of the opportunities of inflation. 

3. Industry has been saddled with a tremendous 
burden of regulation, both inside and outside the 
shop. The government bureaucracy is enormous 
and so also is the labor bureaucracy. The overhead 
is tremendous. 

t+. The political dismemberment of the Reich 
has vastly increased the cost of obtaining necessary 
raw materials, such as ivon ore and coal, while the 
fear of German commercial supremacy—a fear 
largely worked up by the Germans themselves—has 
made the sale of German goods, excepting in Russia, 
exceedingly difficult. 

5. The habit of work and thrift among the 
people has, by the drift of socialism and the infla- 
tion of the currency, been largely dissipated. There 
is no longer any connection between production and 
remuneration. 


6. Because of the many uncontrollable elements 
now entering into industry, it is no longer possible 
to keep costs. Every phase of industry and distri- 
bution is today carrying on blindly. 


Most of the industrialists with whom Mr. 
Crowther talked admitted that on every 
point, excepting over-organization, he was 
right. But they believed, or rather hoped 
that if reparations could be settled these 
various bars to progress would quickly dis- 
appear. Mr. Crowther points out, however, 
that not only has German industry been 
directly and indirectly subsidized but the 
item of wage cost has been nearly negligent. 
Wages have been paid in paper marks of 
constantly depreciating value. The German 
workman has been receiving from a third 
to a quarter less than what he got before 
the war, and even then his wages were not 
high, although they had a fair purchasing 
power. On the other hand, indebtedness, 
representing approximately $250 in gold 
could be retired in 1922 at an outlay of 
about fourteen cents. Thus, the German 
corporations got rid of the item of interest 
upon funded indebtedness. At the same 
time, coal and transport were very cheap. 
Because of these abnormal conditions, Ger- 
man goods were for a time below world 
prices. But even then Germany succeeded 
in exporting only about one-third of the 
normal pre-war volume. 

Mr. Crowther does not regard Germany 
as a serious competitor in any market 
except Russia. 


The German clerk or worker has on an average 
one-third or less of his former purchasing power and 
counts himself lucky if he and his family can avoid 
starvation. He would not be able to exist at all were 
it not that the item of house rent has been practical- 
ly removed from the German budget and that the 
Government subsidizes the more important foods 
and sells them at controlled prices. 

This subsidizing is possible only through the 
printing of money—by a kind of artificial respira- 
tion. The inflation constantly decreases the buying 
power of the paper the worker gets as wages, while 
the control of house rents takes from the list of 
buyers all those who depended for their incomes 
upon the leasing of real estate. 

I happen to know a man who before the war was 
counted as extremely wealthy. He owned a deal of 
Berlin property. One rather nice building he 
rented at 100,000 marks a year, which was then ap- 
proximately $25,000. He is still receiving 100,000 
marks a year, but when I was in Berlin, which was 
before the mark had utterly collapsed, his year’s 
rental was the price of a not very good cigar. His 
Berlin holdings, together bring him in about 
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2,000,000 marks a year. That used to be $250,000. 
Now it will not buy him a luncheon, It is the same 
with all of those who lived on rents. 

Rents have everywhere been fixed by law and 
since there are always more people who pay rent 
than who receive it, it is exceedingly doubtful 


whether anyone in Germany will ever pay reni 
again. Thus all those whose business or trade had 
to do with the building of homes are out of the 
market. The building trade, excepting for factor) 
buildings or for municipal housing schemes, has 
been wiped out. 





The Refugee Problem in Greece 


j N THE effort to rehabilitate the destitute 
refugees from Asia Minor in Greece the 
disinterested work of Fridtjof Nansen has 
commanded world-wide attention. In the 
Forum for January the great explorer tells 
what has been done through the agency of 
the League of Nations, with the active 
coéperation of Great Britain and the United 
States, and outlines the plans made for 
future operations. 

Dr. Nansen declares that the American 
Near East Relief saved thousands of lives 
through its system of child-feeding. Last 
winter the American Red Cross fed about 
Soo0,oo0 refugees. But for the work of these 
organizations, it is Dr. Nansen’s belief that 
a serious catastrophe would have occurred. 
As it was, there was terrible suffering and a 
great mortality. Between 70,000 and Ioo,- 
ooo persons died during last winter. The 
Epidemic Committee of the League of 
Nations provided for the vaccination of 
728,000 refugees, thus diverting the danger 
of widespread epidemics. 

The saving of lives was of course the first 
essential, but for Greece the problem of 
readering these refugees self-supporting 
still remains, for it was obviously impossible 
to return them to their homes in Asia Minor 
and Eastern Thrace. Since about two- 
thirds of the refugees were farmers, all that 
Was necessary was to settle them on the 
land and supply them with tools and seeds. 
British organizations, acting in close co- 
6peration with the High Commission of the 
League under the leadership of Colonel 
Procter, took charge of 10,000 refugees 
from Eastern Thrace. They were settled 
on vacant land in Western Thrace, distri- 
buted in about fifteen villages, and lived in 
tents while they built for themselves houses 
of brick made out of local clay. The League 
and the British organizations supplied them 
with food, while the British Red Cross and 
other organizations furnished host ‘tals and 
medical attendance. The Greek Govern- 
ment supplied seed and animals, and 
Colonel Procter and his agency provided 


expert direction. They did not all cultivate 
the fields, some became fishermen, others 
charcoal-burners and brickmakers, and_ the 
women began carpet and blanket-making, 
lace-making and embroidery.  A_ silk 
plantation of 60,000 mulberry trees was 
started, and some of the refugees engage 
in growing tobacco. Thus, within nine 
months these 10,000 refugees, who, when 
they arrived, were in a destitute condition, 
were rendered self-supporting. 

Dr. Nansen takes the success of this un- 
dertaking in solving the problem of 10,000 
refugees as an indication of what may be 
done on a large scale. The settlement of 
many thousands of refugees cannot be car- 
ried out without large financial resources. 
The Council of the League of Nations has 
undertaken to obtain a loan of from four to 
six million pounds sterling on the securities 
offered by the Greek Government. This is 
on condition that the Greek banks and 
bankers underwrite at least 1,000,000 
pounds of the loan and that the money be 
used only for settling the refugees in per- 
manent productive work. The expenditure 
of this money is controlled by a Settlement 
Commission, consisting of two members 
appointed by the Greek Government and 
two members appointed by the League of 
Nations. The League has appointed Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, former American Am- 
bassador to Turkey, as chairman of the 
commission, and the second member is Mr. 
John Campbell, of the Indian Civil Service. 
The Commission will decide by majority 
vote. In the event of an equal division, Mr. 
Morgenthau will have a second vote. The 
Greek Government will transfer to the 
Settlement Commission not less than 2,250,~ 
ooo acres of land suitable for settlement. 
The Bank of England at once subscribed 
{'1,000,000, and will add to this when 
there has been a general election in Greece. 
Dr. Nansen has hope that enough money 
can be borrowed by Greece on the markets 
of the world to enable the settlement of ail 
the refugees in productive work. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


Japan’s Rapid Recovery 


RITING in Commerce Re ports (Wash- 

ington, D. C.), Mr. Emmett A. 
Chapman, of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, tells us that ‘in the 
short space of three months the economic 
shock dealt the Japanese nation by the 
earthquake has been absorbed to a remark- 
able degree.’’ Most striking of all is the 


speed with which shelter has been provided 
for the many made homeless by the disaster. 
Everybody is now under cover and food is 
said to be remarkably plentiful. 

The damage wrought by the earthquake 
was, it appears, considerably overestimated 
in the first reports. The writer says: 


A report issued by the Japanese Earthquake 
Relief Bureau places the total loss in Tokyo at 
1,463,700,000 yen (1 yen=$o0.4683 at current 
exchange), 479,320,000 of which represent 184,103 
residential buildings destroyed. Other buildings 
wrecked by the earthquake or burned by the fire 
that followed were estimated as follows: Govern- 
ment buildings, 2,915; official quarters, 562; schools 
and library buildings, 1,386; temples and shrines, 
2,305; bank buildings, 4,470; factories and ware- 
houses, 18,364; theaters and amusement halls, 284; 
and other buildings, such as restaurants, etc., 


4,488—amounting in all to 74 per cent. of the total 
area of buildings within the city, 

The city of Yokohama, however, did not fare so 
well. Practically the entire city was destroyed and 
only a few isolated buildings were left standing. 
The greater destruction in Yokohama was due 
principally to the fact that the shock was greater 
there than at Tokyo. Since Yokohama was very 
much smaller than Tokyo, the aggregate value of 
property destroyed was, of course, much less than 
at Tokyo, even though the destruction was more 
complete. 

Few factories of- any -importance were 
located in these cities; hence the disaster 
did not greatly affect the productive capac- 
ity of the country as a whole. Communica- 
tion and transportation systems were hard 
hit, but are now giving excellent service, 
except that there is still a scarcity of street 
cars. Tokyo lost 60,000 telephone instru- 
ments, besides much other telephone equip- 
ment, but a fairly good temporary service 
was quickly installed. 

Concerning rebuilding 
read: 


operations we 


As soon as the streets were cleared and material 
was available, temporary structures were put up 

















JAPANESE CHILDREN AT AN OPEN AIR SCHOOL AMID THE EARTHQUAKE RUINS 
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with amazing speed. The Metropolitan police board 
reported that they were erected at the rate of 1,800 
per day during October, and that at the end of that 
month the total in Tokyo was 92,807, or half of the 
structures destroyed. Most of these temporary 
buildings were small, accommodating only one 
family. A number, however, also took the form of 
barracks. As nearly one-third of the population was 
killed, or moved away, Tokyo should be fully 
housed very shortly. The construction of temporary 
shelters will continue for some time, however, as the 
former residents are returning to Tokyo at the rate 


of 6,800 per day and will have to be steadily pro-. 


vided for. 

The Capital Restoration Board, appointed shortly 
after the disaster to draw up plans and superintend 
the rebuilding program, has just completed its 
recommendations and it is expected that they will 
be submitted to the next regular session of the Diet, 
which will meet on December 25. Nothing is 
definitely known as to what they have decided upon 
regarding the major questions, as only subcom 
mittee recommendations have been given publicity. 
The subcommittee which has to do with city plan- 
ning has indicated its agreement upon certain 
matters, such as width of streets, location of railway 
stations, height of buildings, and industrial districts. 
According to these reports permanent buildings 
will not exceed 1oo feet in height and must be con- 
structed along certain lines designed to withstand 
earthquake shocks. Streets will be widened and 
straightened, and wharves will be built along the 
lower river to take care of barge freight and relieve 


the congestion that existed prior to the earthquak: 

Railway freight congestion will also be eliminate: 
to a great extent by distributing stations and yard- 
throughout the metropolitan area. Another proposa 

which if adopted should result in an improvemen: 
over the old order, will be the removal of all schoo! 
buildings, with the exception of night schools, from 
the business sections to the suburbs. 


Unofficial estimates place expenditures 
for reconstruction during the next five 
years at $100,000,000 per annum. The 
expense will probably be met by means oi 
long-term loans, and therefore will not fal! 
heavily on the present generation. 


The insurance deadlock, which has been delaying 
matters somewhat, has apparently been settle 

The Japanese insurance companies have been 
standing on the letter of their insurance contracts 
which, according to the “earthquake clause,” 
exempts them from paying for damage resulting 
from the earthquake. According to recent advice 
they have, however, agreed with the Government 
to pay on a basis of ro per cent. of their insured 
losses. The Government, in turn, agrees to advance 
long-time loans at a very low interest rate for-the 
purpose of assisting in paying off these policies on 
the 10 per cent. basis. These loans, which are to 
run for a period of 50 years and carry interest at 
2 per cent., will be liquidated by establishing a 
sinking fund. 





Conditions in China 


N THE Bibliothéque Universelle et Revue 

Suisse for November, M. Philippe de 
Vargas, Professeur a Pékin, begins a series 
of studies on “Tangible Evidences of Pro- 
gress in China.” The first paper presents 
with much interesting detail rather more 
indications of picturesque backwardness in 
that mysterious land. 

Thus, the foreign commerce has increased 
since 1910 from 843,0c0,000 taels to 1,304,- 
000,000 in 1920. But the tael meanwhile 
rose in exchange value from two shilling to 
six; and “though it has since dropped to 
3 s., 2 d. it is still ‘above par.’”’ If “par” 
means intrinsic value, the “peak” of 1920 
was a marvel indeed! But even on this 
statement, the actual quantity of goods 
transported falls off 50 per cent. in that very 
decade. é; 

The constant civil wars, through which 
the opening up and modernizing of China 
slowly advance, are not, it seems, a very 
serious inconvenience, save when for a short 
time the entire rolling stock of a railroad is 
commandeered to transport an army. Out 
of some*four hundred million souls, only 
one and a half million at most are soldiers, 


which would be equivalent to only 135,000 
in France and even these no longer loot 
cities or devastate the fields. It is even 
hinted that their chiefs, a sort of Oriental 
condottieri, confine themselves too much ‘to 
“strategic marches,” and that it would be 
well if they used up their unproductive 
soldiery more rapidly in real fighting. 
Meantime, the burden of the less than half 
of one per cent. of idle folk is far less of a 
handicap than that of Britain’s ‘“unem- 
ployed,” or perhaps even of our own hoboes. 

The great agricultural masses are per- 
force vegetarians, as a rule. 


A plot of ground sufficient to support roo persons 
if planted with wheat, can raise only sheep enough 
to feed 11, or beef for 7. But planted with beans 
or other leguminosae it will nourish 129, with rice it 
feeds 131, and with potatoes 260. The Chinese, 
however, have discovered something better still, a 
soft potato (“patata”) which keeps 482 persons 
alive from the same area. 


A kindred sociological estimate is yet more 
striking. The average age of marriage is 
well under twenty. The resulting five 
generations per century, instead of three as 
in the Occident, if the average pair produces 
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three children, means an increase in popula- 

ion of 205 per cent., instead of 95 per cent. 
The author remarks also on the fact that 
the period of married life within which 
children can be expected is thus also fully 
doubled. 

The struggle against epidemics has also made 
«reat progress. Of these, the newest type is usually 
the most dangerous. For China that is a pneumo- 
nia-pestilence, carried by the same microbe as the 
bubonic plague, but attacking the lungs, and 
causing 100 per cent. of fatalities. Not a single 
authentic case of recovery is on record. An inter- 
national congress of scientists was called expressly 
after the fearful scourge of 1910-11. The system of 
prevention is conducted by the Chinese physician 
Wu Lien-teh. The germ has been traced to its 
origin in the Siberian marmot (‘‘ wood-chuck,” or 
“prairie dog’’) and by rigorous measures, and the 
heroic devotion of Chinese medical men, all subse- 
quent invasions have been arrested. 

It may be interesting to learn that one of 
the first results of incoming Western ideas 
has been a widespread rebellion against the 
compulsory residence of married sons under 
the parental roof and their submission to 
patriarchal authority; for “no Chinaman 
can before thirty accumulate means and 
income enough to set up a house of his 
own.” 

Where more accurate figures are obtain- 
able, and the conditions of life are also more 
favorable than in the congested Inland, 
the numbers have actually doubled, on the 
island of Formosa, in thirty-three years, in 
Manchuria in thirty-one. For all China 
the period can hardly be over forty years. 
Already there is a quiet but constant over- 
flow into the arable parts of Thibet, and 
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also into Mongolia despite the military 
occupation by the Soviet Government. 
Some eight or ten millions are estimated to 
be living under foreign flags: and it is from 
these especially that progressive ideas are 
permeating the great mass at home. 

The system of railroads, chiefly: built by 
foreign engineers and capital, is slowly in- 
creasing, but it may be some years before 
there is a continuous line between Peking 
and Canton! The total mileage is but 7,000 
miles, one for 60,000 inhabitants. Steam- 
ship lines and power-boats ply abundantly 
and for immense distances on the great 
rivers—to which numerous canals should be 
added. The national post-office, carrying 
a letter for a cent, utilizes, in addition to all 
these means, wagon-roads, mere paths 
between rice fields, and even treks by single 
couriers on foot, horse or camel: one for not 
less than 4,000 miles across the desert of 
Tihwa into Turkestan. Yet the annual 
total of letters, cards and newspapers is but 
400,000,000: one for each inhabitant. 

The writer is fully aware of the difficulty 
inherent in his subject: 


What is happening in China? 

Civil wars, brigandage, famines, typhoons: that 
is what we learn from the dispatches in the news- 
papers. At least, that is all that the public under 
stands of the news concerning China; for as to 
politics, it is merely a question of personages as to 
whom we know nothing, except that they have 
queer names. 


But even on Chinese politics, this inform- 
ant promises instruction as well as amuse- 
ment. ; 





Africa’s Share in the French Colonial Budget 


RANCE’S colonies furnished her in 

1920 only to per cent. of the total of 

foodstuffs imported and 5 per cent. of fuel, 
oil and raw materials. 

Except the French equatorial possessions, 
the African colonies pay their way while 
contributing 3,000,000 francs to the military 
expenses for defense and to the support of 
the Ecole Coloniale and to the A gence écono- 
migue des colonies, a sort of institution for 
economic betterment. 

L’ Afrique francaise of November discusses 
editorially the items of the budget as 
granted by the Chambre des Dé putes. 

The loan authorized on July 12, 1909, for 
equatorial Africa receives a sop for the sub- 


scribers to the amount of 949,118 francs. 
The loan authorized on July 13, 1914, 
receives aid to the amount of 2,519,027. 
One million francs are devoted to the fight 
against sleeping sickness. Equatorial Africa 
is given an additional 4,000,000 francs. 
The Franco-Ethiopian railway gets a guar- 
antee of interest to the sum of 850,600 
francs. The railway and harbor repairs of 
the Port de Union are allotted 794,010 


francs and the railroad from Dakar to 
Saint-Louis is granted an advance of 
200,000 francs. 


In the budget of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs an additional 70,000 francs is 
granted the family of Abd el Kader and 














one and a half million at most are soldiers, 


in the Occident, if the average pair produces 
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100,000 francs to French charities in 
Ethiopia. 

The budget of the Ministry of War shows 
grants of 268,000,000 francs to the Algerian- 
Moroccan troops. The colonial troops 
receive 225,346,548 francs, while the Mo- 
rocco forces were granted 377,148,610 
francs. The expenses of the troops in West- 
ern Africa were 41,732,500 francs, 2,000,- 
ooo francs of which were for air service; in 
eastern Africa they amounted to 10,454,500 
francs, in equatorial Africa to 6,881,900 
francs and for Kamerun and Togo 4,385,- 
ooo francs. 


The Chamber of Deputies did not 
grant so much as the colonial governor 
required, but cancelled the order for a 
battalion of six companies proposed by 
the governor. 

The French legislators have their minds 
fixed firmly on realizing ready money 
returns from their vast: potential colonial 
wealth, and it is to be suspected that the 
much larger contribution of Indo-China 
to the military expenses (18,375,000 francs) 
called for a corresponding increase in sul- 
ventions to her railways and to.the develop- 
ment of her inland resources. 





Subterranean Wonders in New Mexico 


HE southwestern United States, al- 

ready so rich in natural wonders, has 
lately been made more attractive to the 
traveler by the discovery of Carlsbad 
Cavern, said to be the world’s largest cave, 
and certainly one of the most weird and 
impressive places accessible to man. The 
existence of the cave has been known 
locally for some time, and its deposits of 
guano, due to myriads of bats, have been 
worked on a considerable scale, but the 
more spectacular parts have only recently 
been penetrated. One result of last year’s 
explorations was the publication of some 
striking pictures of the cavern in the news- 
papers, and another was the Presidential 
proclamation of October 25, 1923, setting 
-_part of the cavern aside as the Carlsbad 
National Monument. A recent scientific 
visitor to the cave, Dr. Willis T. Lee, of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, records his ex- 
periences in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine. Dr. Lee’s forte is getting into strange 
places and taking pictures. He brought 
back many photographs from Carlsbad 
that are as interesting as those that have 
been widely published in connection with 
his remarkable submarine surveys made 
from an aeroplane. 

Entrance to the cave at present involves 
the experience of being lowered 170 feet 
in a steel bucket, installed by the guano 
operators. After landing, the visitor travels 
along a very broad passageway, nearly a 
mile long, going deeper and deeper into the 
earth. Then comes the adventure of 
clambering around the walls of a deep pit, 
known as Yeitso’s Den, in order to reach the 
real wonders of the cavern. The first of 


these is a great chamber called Shinav’s 
Wigwam, in honor of a kingly warrior of 


- Navajo mythology, who in battle used 


petrified trees for arrows. Other marvels 


are thus described: 


One small chamber off Shinav’s Wigwam has 
been called the ‘‘Crow’s Nest.” It is 50 feet in 
diameter and so thickly set with slender stalactites 
that one could not pass through it without destroy- 
ing scores of the delicate pendants. The stalagmitic 
growths rising from the floor are scarcely less varied 
and delicate. 

The most spectacular part of the cavern is re- 
served as the final scene of an eventful trip. Leay- 
ing the Wigwam, we retrace our steps for a short 
distance, climb a steep hill, make our way laboriously 
at snail-like pace through heaps of fallen rock and 
over ledges where the guide patiently shows the 
bewildered climber which foot to put forward in 
order that the next step may be taken safely. 
After a half hour’s struggle we enter the Big Room. 

I doubt if a name more appropriate than Big 
Room could be found for this remarkable opening. 
It is more than half a mile in length and will prob- 
ably average many hundreds of feet in width. The 
sides recede in places to such great distances that 
our lights failed to illumine the walls. A few side 
trips revealed alcoves uninterrupted for hundreds 
of feet, but none of these has been thoroughly 
explored. 

Repeated effort was made to obtain some concrete 
idea of the height of the irregularly arched ceiling. 
In a few places the rocks above us were revealed by 
the torches, and it was estimated by several mem- 
bers of the party as more than 200 feet above us. 
In other places even the spotlight from a strong 
electric torch failed to pierce the gloom and no 
ceiling could be discerned. 

The Big Room has astounding proportions. 
Had I been told before entering it that an open space 
of such great dimensions was to be found under 
ground, I should have doubted my informant’s 
word as frankly as many of my readers probably 
will doubt mine. 

The Big Room is probably as remarkable for 
ornate decoration as it is for size. Dripstone 
decorations occur in infinite variety of size and 
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shape. There are thousands 
of pendants, some so delicate 
and slender that they break 
under the slightest pressure, 
some so massive that one 
marvels that the enormous 
veight is sustained 

The stalagmites, rising from 
the floor like monuments in a 
churchyard, are no less varied. 
One group, in which the forms 
are unusually tall and graceful, 
has been called the Totem 
Poles. Some, only a few feet 
in diameter, rise to an estimated 
height of 50 feet. 


On the floor of the Big 
Room are found many 
basins of extinct springs, 
resembling some of the 
basins of hot springs 
found in Yellowstone 
-ark. In these dry foun- 
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tains there are groups of 
curious circular forma- 
tions, compared to lily pads or toadstools. 

Concerning the nomenclature of the 
cavern Dr. Lee rejoices that hackneyed 
names have not been attached to the various 
objects. He says: 

No chasm yet bears the name of Pluto, and Diana 
seems never to have bathed in any of the fountains; 


there are no Tombs of the Martyrs, and even Cin- 
derella seems never to have visited Carlsbad. It is 


SCENE IN THE CARLSBAD CAVERN 


to be hoped that these worthies will remain absent 
and that appropriate names may be given before 
the cavern is opened for general tourist travel. 
One member of our party suggested that, as the 
cave is in territory recently inhabited by Indians, 
the myths of these tribes, which have already been 
drawn upon for some names, might appropriately 
furnish all names for the objects within it. The list 
of Indian deities and fabled heroes might be utilized 
and some of the natural monuments might be 
named in commemoration of their fabled deeds. 





The Bulgarian Peril 


INCE Stamboliisky and his cabinet had 
iJ to give way to Tsankoff, the neighbor- 
ing States have kept their eye on every move 
in the chess game at Sofia. The agrarian 
party of Stamboliisky was for peace and the 
maintenance of the program outlined in the 
Treaty of Neuilly, and since the Serbo- 
Bulgarian Treaty at Nish last March, Stam- 
toliisky had faithfully fulfilled his promise 
to Serbia to dissolve the Macedonian fra- 
ternal orders, which are the root of the evil. 
But the fall of M. Stamboliisky and the 
succession to power of Tsankoff, who is 
pledged to the revolutionary committee of 
the Macedonians and to the Bulgavian 
Military League, have again alarmed the 
other Balkan States. 

As a result of their secret-service work at 
Sofia, M. D. Tomitch assures us in the 
September 1 Revue Bleue, the Allied Powers 
have found out that the Bulgarian Army is 
now made up of Macedonian partisans. In 


for the Balkan Peace 


the civil service the employees have been 
replaced by influential members of the 
Military League and of the Macedonian 
fraternal orders. The Macedonian news- 
papers suppressed by Stamboliisky now 
appear regularly and their editorials openly 
advocate a war of retaliation against Serbia 
and Greece for the recovery of the territory 
Bulgaria considers a part of Bulgarian 
Macedonia. 

M. Tsankoff declares, however, that the 
Macedonian Committee had no part in the 
coup d’état and the fall of Stamboliisky. 

This denial of a salient fact (says M. Tomitch) 
proves that the present Bulgarian Government 
employs the same methods as King Ferdinand, who 
deceived the Allies up to the very moment Bulgaria 
entered the war as Germany’s ally, although he made 
a treaty with Germany in August 1914! 

As the Central Committee of the Macedonians 
is the predominant factor in Bulgaria, the Batkan 
neighbors will now have to judge the tendencies of 
the country not by the official declarations of Tsan- 
koff, but by the Committee’s policies. Todor Alex- 
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- androf is the head of the Committee and has always 
pursued the aim of recovering the Macedonian pro- 
vinces from the Greeks and Serbians. 

At the beginning of the European war, Alexandrof 
had the independent Macedonian chiefs assas- 
sinated, suppressed their comitadjis and founded a 
single Committee in favor of the annexation of 
Macedonia to "Bulgaria. Alexandrof received large 
sums of money from Germany and Austria for the 
organization of raids and for the fomenting of re- 
volts in southern Serbia. As a matter of fact, three 
months before Bulgaria entered the war, the raids 
of the Bulgarian committees into Serbia were so 
frequent that it was clear that Bulgaria had joined 
the Central Powers. 

M. Tsankoff’s government (continues M. Tom- 
itsch) is endeavoring to convince the Allied Powers 
that the coup d’etat which brought it into power has 
not in any way altered Bulgaria’s foreign policy. 
In reality, this policy has clearly taken a new direc- 
tion, and Bulgaria is catering to Italy and to Eng- 
land by favoring in every way the interests of these 
two Powers in the East to the detriment of the pre- 
vailing French influence there. The present Bul- 
garian leaders believe that Italy would help them 
to create an autonomous Bulgarian Macedonia at 
the expense of Jugoslavia and Greece. They base 
their hopes on the fact that at a certain time the 
Italian Government had encouraged the activities 
of the Macedonian comitadji in order to give trouble 
to the Jugoslavs so as to oblige them to accept the 
solution of the Adriatic problem Italy wished to im- 
pose upon them. The Bulgarian newspapers pub- 
lished long accounts of this scandal during Stambolii- 
sky’s rule, stating that the Central Macedonian 
Committee received from Italy important quantities 


of arms and munitions and that Alexandrof ha 
received 7,000,000 lire for the organization of ; 
terrorist plot in Macedonian Serbia. 

Jugoslav public opinion has thus real groun: 
to consider that the present situation in Bulgari: 
contains the germs of new struggles and trouble i: 
the Balkans and that the neighbors of Tsankofi’ 
Bulgaria must be constantly on their guard to pre 
vent another treason from that quarter. This vig'!- 
ance is all the more advisable because Tsankof 
government is shaky because of the demands of the 
Macedonian Committee and of the Military League, 
which are forcing him to declare war and shake of 
the yoke imposed by the Treaty of Neuilly. The 
Bulgarian press predicts openly that General Lazar- 
off will be Tsankoff’s successor, as he is the only ma: 
who enjoys the unlimited confidence of the roy: 
family and that of the Military League and the 
Macedonian Committee. It is certain that if such 
an event should occur that the Balkan States wou! 
protest energetically, for General Todor Lazarotf 
personifies by his policies and by his position as 
president of the Military League and as delegate of 
the Macedonian Committee, the entire warlike 
program of these two organizations against the state 
of things created by the Treaty of Neuilly. The 
Balkan States could not supinely accept any such 
dénouement without tacitly acknowledging that they 
are powerless to avoid complications which would 
not fail to happen after the succession to power of 
the Bulgarian military party. Besides, the assas- 
sination of M. Daskalof of Stamboliisky’s cabinet 
should enlighten any one who might still cherish 
illusions as to the good faith of the present Bulgarian 
chiefs of State as to the pursuit of a policy of lay 
and order and fidelity to their political engagements, 
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Italy’s First Year of Fascism 


N AN article by G. Fuschini in Ras- 

segna Nazionale (Rome) an attempt 
is made to estimate the results so far 
attained by the Fascisti in Italy. The 
crisis which led to the establishment of 
their rule was not due to any constitu- 
tional or government causes, but to the 
fact that the land had fallen a prey to 
moral disorder. For in every class of 
citizens respect for the government’s 
authority, and confidence in its ability 
to ensure the observance of law, had al- 
most entirely disappeared. Therefore it 
was not so much a change of régime, as 
the restoration of the state’s authority 
that was requisite to place the Italian 
nation on a firm basis, economic, social 
and _ political. 

Shortly after the opening of the new 
era succeeding the World War, there 
developed in Italy, from ro1g to the end 
of September, 1g21, a phase of revolu- 
tionary excitement, which by its mani- 
festations and its formulas merited the 


appellation ‘‘Bolshevist.” This phase 
finally culminated in the seizure of the 
factories by the workmen. The leaders 
of the Liberal party, which had accepted 
the task and responsibility of guiding 
and defending the state, did not dare to 
resist this movement boldly and openly. 
They were disposed to trust to time for a 
cure, and to believe that the inborn good 
sense of the Italian people would spon- 
taneously react against the Russian 
hallucinations and the species of intoxica- 


‘tion produced by the successes of Lenin 


and Trotzky. This it was that gave birth 
to the Fascista movement, which was a 
reaction against revolutionary ‘excesses. 
and which from the time the first small 
nucleus of Fascisti entered Parliament, 
assumed the aspect of an anti-revolu- 
tionary and conservative movement. 
The fortunes of Italy have now been 
for more than a year in the hands of the 
Fascisti, and their leader Mussolini has 
been the responsible chief of the govern- 
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ment. What have been the results of the 
unexpected advent to power of the new 
party? Its activities reflect the complex 
personality of its leader, his thirst for a 
moral and spiritual regeneration of Italy, 
although his ideals have not yet per- 
meated the minds of the great mass of his 
followers. It might indeed be said that 
there was a sort of moral hiatus between 
the leader and his party, and this has only 
too often rendered it impossible for him 
to keep the membership within the bounds 
of legality, and of constitutional and 
moral discipline. 

Many administrative reforms have 
already been accomplished, but in the 
main these consist of modifications and 
readjustments of existing conditions, if 
we except the realm of education. Here, 
it is true, an effort has been made to 
introduce a new and animating motive 
that inspires all from the lowest to the 
‘highest. Overthrowing nearly a_half- 
century of agnosticism, the Fascista 
Minister of Education has blazed out a 
pathway for the introduction of religious 
instruction and for the respect of the 
purest and highest symbols of Christian- 
ity. 

One circumstance that merits notice is 
that the Fascisti appear to be very .im- 
patient of any opposition; they seem to 
be annoyed if the other leaders, parties, 
or organizations attempt to assert them- 
selves against their party, their leaders 
and their organization. However, any 
party in power which possesses full 
authority and a firm will, as is the case 
with the Fascisti, really needs some organ- 
ized opposition, especially one loyal to 
the nation. 

In conclusion, the writer thus summar- 
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MEETING OF THE SUPREME COUNCIL 


From /1 420 (Florence) 


izes the present status of the Fascista 
government: 


A single year of a new régime cannot suffice to 
make a distinct imprint upon a modern state of 
40,000,000 inhabitants, or to leave a durable trace 
of the personality of any statesman. Mussolini’s 
most ardent longing is to bequeath to the Italian 
people a lasting memory of his career, classified as 
signalizing a new era in Italy’s historical develop- 
ment. Having restored to honor some of the highest 
spiritual possessions of Italian tradition and of 
Italian thought, he may well feel the conviction 
that he has burst through the narrow limits within 
which the reactionaries and the*ultra-conservatives 
would like to have confined him, and that he is 
destined to become the propagator and animator 
of a great democracy, which, seeking the inspiration 
of its political and social manifestation in the highest 
ethical doctrines, will be able to reconquer for Italy 
and for the Italians their ancient and glorious 
prestige in the world. Should Mussolini fail in this, 
then we must fear that Fascism will mark an era 
of decadence in the history of Italy. But we both 
prophesy and hope that this will not be the case. 





The Development of 


NX a rule a science cannot be said to 
have “arrived” until it enters the 
stage of definite quantitative measurements. 
Psychology has come into its own in this 
respect. Measuring mentality is now an 
every-day event, and we are told that “the 
programmes of meetings of psychologists dc- 
vote more space to the discussion cf intel- 
ligence tests than to any other single topic; 
when educators meet, this question claims 
their attention and interest; and in schools 


Psychological Tests 


throughout the country extensive ‘testing 
programmes’ are conducted and the results 
used for improvement in teaching and ad- 
ministration.” 

We have quoted above from an article in 
School Life (Washington, D. C.), by the 
late Dr. Stephen S. Colvin, in which the 
author traces the history of the various 
methods of measuring mentality. It is 
hard to realize that the oldest of these 
methods, the original Binet-Simon tests, 
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dates only from the year 1905.” These tests 
were framed for the purpose of segregating 
defective children in the schools of Paris 
from those of normal mentality, but their 
applicability to normal children and adults 
was soon realized. The scale was revised 
by Binet in the year of his death, 1g1t. 
We read: 


Since the introduction of the Binet scale to 
America several important revisions and adapata- 
tions have been made. In 1915 appeared the point 
scale by Yerkes, Bridges, and Hardwick, and a year 
later the Stanford revision by Terman. The Yerkes 
revision is particularly notable because of its 
method of scoring and the order of the presentation 
of the tests. Among other revisions are that by 
Kuhlmann and the recent emendations by Herring. 

While the development of intelligence tests, based 
on the pioneer work of Binet, was going on, psychol- 
ogists were employi ing various tests to discover how 
individuals differed in certain physical and mental 
capacities. The study of individual differences, 
begun by Galton in England, was made known in 
this country in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, largely through the work of James McK. 
Cattell, then professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and later of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Cattell gave psychological tests of the sen- 
sory and motor type to students at both universities. 
An article by Cattell and Farrand in the Psycholog- 
ical Review more than a quarter of a century ago 
gave an interesting statement of this work and the 
results achieved. 

Efforts to train the feeble-minded led 
to the introduction of various “ perfor- 
mance tests,”’ such as fitting wooden blocks 
of various shapes into corresponding forms, 
as well as picture puzzles, mazes, etc. 


These performance tests as well as the Binet tests 
and those used by Cattell were originally of the 
individual type. They required a great deal of time 
in the aggregate and they could not be satisfactorily 
given unless the person administering the test had 
adequate training and considerable practical ex- 
perience. These tests had to be given to each 
child separately. In a room of 40 children this 
would require a total time for testing of about 20 
hours. An attempt to measure the intelligence of 
the children of a whole school system would neces- 


sitate so much of time and such an expenditure of 
money that it would,be prohibitive. 

The great advance in intelligence testing came 
when these tests were so constructed that they could 
be given to groups of indiv iduals rather than to 
persons one at a time. By the group tests available 
to-day we can test the intelligence of all the children 
in our schools from the kindergarten through the 
high school and of mature students in colleges and 


. professional schools. Group testing, although prac- 


ticed to some extent before 1917, owes its chief im- 
petus to the formulation of the so-called Army tests 
that were employed on an extensive scale after 
America had entered the World War. 

At this time the various attempts at intelligence 
testing were brought to a head in the construction 
of the Army Alpha mental examinations for liter- 
ates and the Army Beta examinations for illiterates 
The Army tests were the first instances of paper and 
pencil tests applied to groups of individuals on an 
extensive scale. The Alpha tests trace their origin 
more or less directly to the various psychologica! 
tests employed to determine individual differences, 
and to the Binet tests and their various revisions. 

The Beta tests were more closely allied to the per- 
formance tests previously mentioned, adapted to 
paper and pencil form. Like the Alpha tests, they 
were designed for measuring the mentality of per- 
sons tested in groups rather than through individual 
examinations. 

The results of the Army tests were so satisfactory 
that on the conclusion of the armistice they were 
made public, and the Army Alpha was given widely 
in schools, colleges, and universities during the year 
1919. Prior to this time, in the fall of 1918, the so- 
called Brown University test was given to the men 
in the Students’ Army Training Corps and in th 
naval unit at Brown. It has since been continued 
with all entering classes at that institution, and is 
now in its fifth year of trial. 


The Binet tests, as now applied in this 
country in a revised and enlarged form, are 
known as the Standford-Binet tests, and 
have been given their present shape by 
Lewis M. Terman. There are 74 main tests 
and 16 alternates, applying to children for 
each year of age from three upwards, and to 
adults. They include range-of-information 
tests, reasoning tests, memory-span tests, 
numerical tests, visualization tests, etc. 





The Porto Rican Jibaro 


HE coming of a delegation of Porto 

Ricans, headed by Governor Horace 
Towner, to Washington to ask that Porto 
' Rico be admitted to the Union as a State, 
brings the question of conditions in the 
island sharply before the American people. 
One important factor is the population it- 
self. One element of the population, the 
jibaro, is described in an interesting article 


by Dr. D. W. May in the Porto Rico Progress | 


of December 8th. Dr. May, after serving 
for a time in the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, went to the Porto Rican 
experiment station at Mayaguez in 1904. 

The term jibaro, meaning one escaped 
from civilization, is applied to the rural 
population of the interior, the non-land- 
holding peasant class 

The development of these people follows 
the history of the island. Columbus discov- 
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ered a sparse population of 
natives, who put up little 
resistance to the conquest 
by the Spaniards. Exploi- 
tation of the island for gold 
quickly followed, the na- 
tives performing the labor 
under Spanish masters— 
hard work to which they 
were unaccustomed. Many 
died under these new con- 
ditions, but the only fear 
of the Spaniards was that 
there would be no laborers 
left to obtain more gold. 
Fleeing from these condi- 
tions, many escaped to the 
hills. “This was the first 
flight of the jibaro.” 

The next development 











in Porto Rico was the sugar 
industry. The plantations 
required cheap labor in 
large quantities, which resulted in the im- 
portation of African Negroes. Many of 
these slaves escaped, joining the natives in 
the interior. “This was the second flight 
of the jibaro.” 

The early Spaniards, being merely adven- 
turers, left their families at home and natu- 
rally acquired native families, which were 
eventually left behind. Also Spain sent 
many petty offenders to the island, who 
were turned loose to wander into the inte- 
rior. ‘‘This was the third flight of the 
jibaro.” 

This, then, is the composition of the jibaro—a 
mixture of Indian, Negro, and White. From his 
Indian blood, he“gets a disposition to live a care-free 
life in the woods; from the Negro, shiftlessness and 
improvidence; from the White, what? The first two 
races had not yet emerged from savagery; the third 
was not of sufficient virility to save itself from relaps- 
ing into the wild when mixed with the two strains of 
the former. 


fensive soul, the product of his environment. 
Living in a climate which requires the 
slightest of shelters, and which provides.a 
never-ending supply of green things, he is 


hospitable to a fault. Originally the island - 


supported a small population, which un- 
doubtedly increased with the advent of the 
sugar cane, banana, and coffee. As the 
population outran the food supply, imports 
became necessary, and rice and beans have 
become the chief food. 

In habits the jibaro most closely resem- 
bles the native Indian. He is content. His 
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A NATIVE HOME IN PORTO RICO 


worries do not go beyond his immediate 
wants. 


Politically, he follows a leader as an instinct of the 
old days when he had his chief or cacique. The 
science of government is to him a sealed book. To 
him it is only getting and spending—collecting taxes 
from the property owners and spending it on the 
chiefs first and providing some work on the roads 
for him if his party wins. The principal point to 
‘him, however, is to have his chief win. 


The future of the jibaro is hard to predict. 
His place at present is on the coffee planta- 
tion. The work on a sugar plantation is too 


heavy for him. The steep hillsides at the 
present time produce nothing but coffee, 
and due to world conditions the Porto Rico 
coffee crop is declining while the popula- 
tion supported by this industry is rapidly 
increasing. 

Many find their way into the towns, but 


< : : ’ “*they do not fit into a new environment 
In nature the jibaro is a mild and inof- - 


easily, and find employment scarce. 


The old-world remedy of emigration will not help 
our jibaro. He does not want to leave his native 
land nor is he fitted mentally or physically to better 
himself in any other land, even if he can survive 
there. 

While charity responds in a measure undreamed 
of when disaster comes, yet the always-present sub- 
merged tenth is receiving less consideration. - When 
the problem of our jibaro becomes greater than one- 
tenth, as it is now, and not acute but chronic, outside 
help cannot be expected. Help can come only from 
within. If our jibaro cannot by growing intelligence 
and industry work out his own salvation, then, like 
many another race before him, he will perish from 
the earth. 
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The Skull of the Baluchitherium and the 
Eggs of the Dinosaur 


HE art of scientific prediction has 

within the last few months achieved 
a brilliant triumph. Some years ago Mr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, president of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
after a study of certain American fossils 
including those fantastic lizard-like reptiles 
the dinosaurs, made the confident predic- 
tion that these forms of animal life had 
developed in the central plains of Asia and 
had crossed to America by a land bridge 
then existing between Asia and America at 
what is now known as Bering’s Strait. 
Early last November President Osborn ar- 
rived from Mongolia in company with Roy 
Chapman Andrews the leader of the Third 
Asiatic Expedition, bearing evidences that 
this theory was correct. 

The results obtained were indeed truly 
marvelous. Within less than a week after 
the expedition had reached the destined 
area of research in Central Asia magnificent 
specimens were found fully corroborating 
the initial theory. We have space here 
merely to outline the work of the expedition 
and to state the more important achieve- 
ments. A full account, however, of the 
organization and equipment of the expedi- 
tion, of the manner in which the work was 
carried out, and of the results obtained will 
be found in the series of articles which have 
been running for several months in the well- 
known American magazine Asia, which 
helped to finance this trip. The latest of 
these appears in the issue of January, under 
the title, ‘‘Where the Dinosaur Hid its 
Eggs.’ The thrilling surprise of this dis- 
covery lies in the fact that until these eggs 


were discovered nobody knew that dino- . 


saurs did lay eggs, though it was’ suspected 
that they may have done so, since most 
reptiles produce their young from eggs. 

The first thrill, however, experienced by 
the staff preceded this by some months, 


from the discovery of the skull of a huge. 


mammal, undoubtedly the largest land- 
living beast that ever existed. This was the 
Baluchitherium, so-called because the first 
specimen ever secured was found some years 
ago in Baluchistan. The present specimen, 
however, is notable for its truly enormous 
size, the skull alone being no less than four 
feet in length, while the animal probably 


stood from fifteen to twenty feet high. 
Since this survival from Paleozoic times is 
closely related to the modern rhinoceros, 
particularly the white rhinoceros, an excel- 
lent idea of its size may be obtained by com- 
paring the two. The proportion is some- 
thing like that between a bear and its cub. 

Furthermore, the skull of the Baluchi- 
therium, which was broken into many bits, 
has now been assembled and is on exhibition, 
together with the dinosaur eggs, on one of 
the upper floors of the American Museum 
in New York City.’ The eggs are, of course, 
completely fossilized and now consist of 
solid sandstone of a soft, brownish-yellow 
color. It is estimated that it is 10,000,000 
years since the mother reptile deposited 
them in the location where they were found. 
They are of the elongated elliptical form 
common among reptiles and the fact that 
they were discovered in beds containing 
dinosaur fossils exclusively determines their 
nature. Mr. Andrews introduces the pro- 
tagonist of his story dramatically in these 
words: 

Ten million years ago a goblin-like creature stood 
on the edge of a shallow basin in what now is called 
Mongolia. Its great round eyes stared unblinkingly 
from a thin, hatchet face, ending in a hooked 
beak. Its head sloped up and back into a circular 
bony frill, which formed a solid armature over the 
slender neck and almost covered the shoulders. 
Low in front and high behind, with its ten-foot body 
ending in a thick tail, it seemed like a horrid night- 
mare fantasy. It gazed across a fertilé upland with 
lush grass, where forest patches broke the skyline 
and dotted the open savannas with islets of vivid 
green. Slowly it wallowed down the slope and 
settled itself in the sand. And there in the hollow 
it left ten elliptical white eggs, fated, though warmed 
by the sun’s rays, never to be hatched. 


Not only were the eggs found in a bed 
containing fossil dinosaurs, but it was 
certain that they could not have been laid 
by a bird, since no bird has ever been found 
in the Lower Cretaceous, where they were 
discovered, and since all the birds of the 
Jurassic and Upper Cretaceous were far too 
small to have laid eggs so large, about eight 
inches by seven in diameter. 

Three of the eggs lay in a cluster and evidentl) 
were in the exact spot where they had been deposited 
by the dinosaur. The broken shells of several others 
were partially embedded in the rock. Just under a 
low sandstone shelf, beside which they were lying, 
we could see the projecting ends of two others 
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While all the members of the Expedition were on 
their hands and knees about those ten-million-year 
old eggs, George Olsen began to scrape away the 
loose rock on the summit of a shelf, and to our 
amazement we uncovered the skeleton of a small 
dinosaur, lying eight or ten inches above the eggs. 
Was it the reptile that had laid the eggs or was it a 
predatory dinosaur that had come to feed upon 
them? We cannot tell, but we like to think that 
some sudden catastrophe overtook the animal when 
on a visit to its nest. 

Later five eggs in a clutch were obtained 
and still later a group of nine. Altogether 
twenty-five eggs were taken out and it is 
rumored that the Museum intends to dis- 
pose of at least one of these by auction. 
Unlooked for as was this spectacular 
“find” even more remarkable was the cir- 
cumstance that in several of the eggs which 
had been broken in two the delicate bones of 


the baby dinosaur were already to be seen. — 


Never before.in the history of science has it been 
possible to study paleoembryology! Not only did 
we discover the eggs, but we obtained during our 
five weeks in this locality a complete developmental 
series of protoceratops. Baby dinosaurs, which prob- 
ably had been hatched only a few weeks, and others 
in all stages of growth up to the adults ten feet long, 
with completely developed frills and incipient horns, 
were added to our collection. When these are placed 
in series, from the eggs to the giant triceratops that 
has just been mounted .. . it will be an amazing 
exhibition of reptilian evolution. 


Like all men inspired with true scientific 
ardor, the members of the Expedition are 
not content to rest on their laurels, but are 
urged by fresh zeal to continue their re- 
searches in the hope that they may find 
human remains to add to those of mammals 
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DINOSAUR’S EGG 


and reptiles. Next season they will con- 
centrate their work in certain geological 
strata which seem promising in this respect. 
These fossil beds are in the far western part 
of Mongolia in the region of the Altai 
Mountains. Mr. Andrews says: 

During the first two seasons we have found not 
merely additional specimens of the great prehistoric 
animals but their very ancestors and have proved 
that they began life in Mongolia. We have ascer- 
tained that while Europe and America were continents 

at sea level and practically 











awash, while the Himalayas had 
not appeared as mountains, 
Mongolia was a fertile lifted 
plain. We have shown that 
Mongolia was the animal “ Gar- 
den of Eden.” In the future we 
may prove that it was the hu- 
man “ Garden of Eden” as well. 

The paragraph just 
quoted is based upon Presi- 
dent Osborn’s opinion that 
the type of country shown 
to have existed in this 
region during the age of 
Mammals, 7. ¢., an open 
country with an invigorat- 
ing climate, is the one best 
adapted toafforda struggle 
for existence such as would 
develop the intelligence 
and_ resourcefulness _ of 
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mankind; neither lowland 
nor forest is so well fitted. 
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News from Nature’s World 


Snow Worms that Live on Glaciers 


OST people are acquainted with earth 
worms and have at least heard of 
water worms, but one would be willing to 
wager that the snow worm is less familiar 
to the general public. These little creatures 
have been called snow eels and they are 
frequently found on the snow-clad slopes of 
the ranges of mountains in Oregon and 
Washington. According to the well-known 
ichthyologist Dr. E. W. Gudger they are not 
eels, but true worms. They are scarcely 
more than a half-inch long and only one- 
sixty-fourth of an inch in diameter and are 
jet black in color, strange to say. Since 
they are sometimes found in vast numbers 
—hundreds of thousands or even millions— 
upon beds of snow—they present a rather 
startling spectacle—one, by the way, which 
is much enjoyed by a number of birds which 
regard them as a delicacy. Upon making a 
oan of the matter Dr? Gudger found that 
the best account of the phenomenon was 
given in 1899 by Dr. J. P. Moore of the 
University of Pennsylvania from specimens 
collected by Mr. H. G. Bryant upon a glacier 
in Alaska. The notes of the latter quoted in 
Natural History, contain this interesting 
passage: 

During the month of June and the early part of 
July, while the snow is comparatively dry, they 
appear about four o’clock in the afternoon on the 
surface and move sluggishly about . . . remaining 
during the night; but when the sun appears in the 
morning they again burrow into the snow; 
as showing their sensitiveness to heat I frequently 


observed their active w riggling as soon as a piece of 
snow containing them was taken in the hand. 


It is probable that these strange little 
creatures feed upon minute algae, such, for 
example, as that microscopic one-celled 
plant form which during its dormant period 
is red in color and sometimes occurs in such 
large quantities upon snow fields as to give 
rise to reports of a fall of red snow or bloody 
snow. 

Prairie Dogs and Bees 

That picturesque and amusing little 
quadruped, the prairie dog, the sight of 
which, sitting at the mouth of its burrow 
on the great western plains, has entertained 
so many travelers, has proved such a nuis- 
ance that in some parts of the country 
systematic efforts have been made to ex- 


terminate it. The Colorado Agricultural 
College and the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
have joined forces for this purpose, to such 
good effect that in Douglas County there 
are thousands of once-populated burrows, 
which have been vacated by the little own- 
ers. On the sloping hillsides hundreds of 
old chimneys of these are still to be seen, 
and, curiously enough, many enterprising 
swarms of bees have been observed dili- 
gently flying in and out of these natural 
bee-hives, evidently making use of the 
cavities beneath to store their golden combs. 
The incident reminds one of that famous 
riddle, invented by Samson to stump the 
Philistines, after he had happened to see a 
dried lion skin, which had likewise been 
taken over as a home by the same busy 
little workers: ‘Out of strength came forth 
sweetness .. .” 


The Usefulness of Spiders 


Most persons, perhaps, share the horror 
felt by little Miss Muffet at the unexpected 
proximity of a spider. This emotion, how- 
ever, is not only unjustified but quite un- 
just to a creature which, so far from being 
harmful to man, is in reality one of his best 
friends, because of the effectiveness with 
which it lies in wait for and destroys a vast 
variety of noxious insects. Besides this the 
silk spun by certain kinds of spiders is of 
value to man for special purposes. Spider 
silk is at once fine spun and exceedingly 
strong and for this reason it is employed in 
telescopes and other instruments of pre- 
cision in the science of optics, to make the 
cross lines which enable the observer to 
orient himself in the field of vision. A 
couple of centuries ago the French natural- 
ist, Le Bon, actually got together a sufficient 
quantity of spider silk to be woven and 
made into gloves ard stockings. However, 
this experiment did not result in the es- 
tablishment of a spider industry to rival the 
silkworm industry. The. truth is, spiders 
are not very amenable to domestication. 
In the first place, they cannot be fed on 
mulberry leaves or any other form of 
vegetation. They demand fresh meat in 
the form of live insects. Then, too, if the 
insects are not forthcoming, they have no 
scruples about gobbling their weaker neigh- 
bors. Perhaps, indeed, like South Sea 
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cannibals, they even prefer the taste of their 
own kind! However, in Madagascar a 
small amount of silk is regularly produced 
from captive spiders of the genus Nephila. 
Professor Alexander Petrunkevitch of Yale 
University writes as follows of this custom: 
The creatures are kept in special gardens, taken 
from their webs at regular intervals, placed in spec- 
ial racks and allowed to furnish a certain length of 
silk thread, which is simply drawn from the spider’s 
spinnerets and wound ona reel. After the perform- 
ance the spiders are released and allowed to recuper- 
ate their health in the garden, as excessive produc- 
tion of silk exhausts them to the point of complete 
collapse. The silk produced by this spider is finer, 
lighter, and stronger than silk from the silkwerm. 
: There can be no doubt that spider silk 
would become very popular if its price could compare 
favorably with the other two kinds of silk. 


Oil from the Seeds of the Tea Plant 


It is somewhat surprising to learn that 
there is a well-established industry in the 
Orient in the extraction of oil from the 
seeds of the tea plant, the Camellia theifer. 
The Agronomie Coloniale states that the 
natives of Java extract the oil from the 
seeds, after these are hulled, by pressure 
either with or without heat. By pressure 
with heat, limpid oils containing neither 
water nor saponin are obtained. This oil 
is sometimes employed for food but is better 
suited for making soap or as a lubricant. 

A special study of different varieties of 
cultivated teas has been made by Dr. Deuss, 
official chemist at the experimental station 
for the study of tea situated at Buitenzorg, 
with the object of determining the amount 
of oil contained in the seed. In seeds dried 
at a temperature of 100 to 105 cent. he has 
found 42 per cent. of oil. China tea, how- 
ever, usually contains only 30 to 35 per 
cent. of oil while as much as 43 to 45 per 
cent. is found in the tea grown in Assam. 
Tea oil can be solidified by the usual pro- 
cess of using hydrogen in the presence of 
platinum black. There is quite an exten- 
sive market in Cochin China for tea seeds 
to be used in the extraction of oil. 


New Methods of Forcing Plant Growth 


In recent years both botanists and florists 
have experimented with various methods 
for stimulating development in plants ahead 
of their normal time. One of the newest 
of these sounds quite paradoxical, since it 
consists in the use of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. According to O. Richter, a writer in 
a German botanical magazine quoted in 
Die Naturwissenschaften (Berlin), if bud- 


bearing shoots of the horse chestnut and the 
linden are dipped in the acid for barely ten 
to twenty seconds and then carefully washed 
off, very remarkable results are obtained. 
If left longer the buds directly touched die 
off, but in compensation the neighboring 
buds develop luxuriantly. According to 
Mr. Richter the result is due to a wound 
reaction which occasions the production of 
what are known as wound hormones which 
exert the stimulating effect observed. 

The same efiect produced by the concentrated 
sulphuric acid is produced also by concentrated 
potash lye, one per cent. copper sulphate, 10 per 
cent. magnesium sulphate and finally also by the 
electric current; -but in the last case only in buds 
which are directly penetrated by the spark and for 


that reason suffer minute injuries. 


Mr. Richter calls especial attention to 
the fact that this sulphuric acid method of 
forcing is superior to the usual methods of a 
warm bath or treatment with ether because 
of the quickness with which the treatment 
can be given while it is better than the 
pinching and: piercing processes likewise 
used for forcing, since it is simpler of 
application. 


Butter and Sunlight 


It has long been known that fresh butter 
can easily be injured in flavor if exposed to 
an atmosphere containing strong odors, 
such as those of onions, cheese, tobacco, 
turnips, cabbage, etc. Itis only recently, 
however, that scientific investigation has 
established the fact that no matter how 
carefully protected from unpleasant scents 
butter quickly acquires a _ disagreeable 
flavor when exposed to light. A German 
authority who has been studying the matter 
states as a result of careful experiment 
that choice butter of the finest, freshest 
quality, may be injured by even ten min- 
utes’ exposure to direct sunlight. Writing 
in the Mélkerei Zeitung he urges that butter 
should be kept in dark rooms lighted only 
by red, yellow, or gray panes of glass, 
especial care being taken to avoid trans- 
parent glass or even that of a green or a 
blue tone. He likewise condemns the plac- 
ing of butter in the ordinary glass show 
cases used in retail shops and suggests that 
butter dishes for domestic use when made of 
glass should never be transparent but pre- 
ferably red, yellow, or gray. It would © 
seem from this that the earthenware crocks 
and jars so widely employed at an earlier 
era have a special virtue. 
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Politics: Government: Administration 


The Development of National Administrative 
Organization in the United States. By Lloyd 
Milton Short. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 514 pp. 

Few of us realize the extent of the services main- 
tained by our National Government which have 
their center in Washington. So rapid has been the 
growth of governmental activities during the past 
twenty years, that the United States has now taken 
its place as the greatest organization in the world, 
and this in spite of the longstanding opposition 
among our people to the extension of executive 
power. The facts of the existing situation, made 
manifest in recent years by the agitation for a 
Federal budget, have suggested the preparation of 
this account of the growth of administrative activi- 
ties at Washington in detail. All who have any- 
thing to do with the business of Uncle Sam at the 
National Capital will find this book of practical 
assistance. 


Income Tax Procedure: 1924. By Robert H. 
Montgomery, C.P. A. The Ronald Press Company. 
1899 pp. 


Montgomery’s “Income Tax Procedure” in its 
annual issues has become an indispensable guide 
to the American business man as well as to the gov- 
ernment official charged with the collection of the 
income tax. From year to year important changes 
have beere made in the text, as the result of ex- 
perience and practice. Humanly speaking, it seems 
to include all that can be known about the Federal 
tax law and the methods of its enforcement. The 
present issue is brought fully up to date, and leaves 
no question unanswered in connection with the 
collection of the tax during 1924. All the important 
rulings and court decisions of 1923 have been in- 
cluded, with comment. 


The Irresistible Movement of Democracy. By 
John Simpson Penman. Macmillan. 729 pp. 


How many, even now, are satisfied that they 
know what was meant by the phrase so freely used 
during the war, “To Make the World Safe for 
Democracy”? To the author of this book it sug- 
gested the questions, What was democracy? What 
were the advantages of a form of government for 
which the world was striving? If democracy was 
attained, would it be a gain for humanity? Mr. 
Penman has taken democracy in the usual meaning, 
accepted by Bryce, Lecky and others, as a form of 
popular government. He finds that to-day’s demo- 
cratic movement began not in Greece or Rome, nor 
in the Italian, Swiss and Dutch republi¢s, but in 
English ideas worked out on English soil. With no 


»22 


special theory to sustain, Mr. Penman traces the 
progress of democratic ideas from about the year 
1765 to the present time. In short, he tells the 
story of democracy in government as we know it. 


Political Parties and Electoral Problems. By 
Robert C. Brooks. Harper & Brothers. 638 pp. 


Each of the four or five standard books which 
give an account of political parties in the United 
States has its own viewpoint. Professor Brooks, 
who has written the most extended survey of all, 
has had in mind primarily the needs of American 
voters and those who are soon to become voters. 
With that purpose in mind, he has discussed the 
nature and activities of parties generally, their de- 
velopment, present condition, and the principal 
problems of reform which they present. His 
interpretation of the parties should be especially 
helpful to the large body of women voters in this 
country who have only recently been enfranchised. 


The Boy’s Own Book of Politics: for Uncle 
Sam’s Young Voters. By William G. Shepherd. 
Macmillan. 215 pp. Il. 


Mr. Shepherd, who believes that far too many 
American citizens are keeping out of politics, has 
for some years been conducting a form of propa- 
ganda to show that the more citizens go into politics 
the safer and more powerful will be government in 
allits forms. The editor of the American Boy urged 
Mr. Shepherd to deliver the same message to the 
rising generation. Here we have it in “The Boy’s 
Own Book of Politics,” and it is capital reading for 
grown-ups. 


Conservatism, Radicalism, and Scientific 
Method: an Essay on Social Attitudes. By A. 
B. Wolfe. Macmillan. 354 pp. 


This book is essentially a study of social attitudes. 
It has a tendency to minimize individual prejudice, 
to eliminate dogmatism and to bring about a whole- 
some open-mindedness among students of present- 
day problems. To many readers the academic 
viewpoint on controverted questions may be novel. 


Alaska. By Jeannette Paddock Nichols. Cleve- 
land: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 456 pp. 


Our dealings with Alaska during the -first half 
century after her acquisition by the United States 
form a curious chapter in administration. Perhaps 
we do not all realize that it took Alaska forty-five 
years to reach the political status commonly ac- 
corded to our Territories. She belonged to the 
United States seventeen years before she had any 
legal government whatever. Another sixteen years 
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had passed before Congress had given her any laws. 
Six years after that the Territory was permitted to 
have an official representative at Washington, and 
an equal period elapsed before the settlers could 
have any part in making the local laws under which 
they were governed. These and many other 
interesting facts are graphically stated in this new 
and well-documented account of Alaska’s history. 


The Administration and Politics of Tokyo. 
By Charles A. Beard. Macmillan. 187 pp. 


In the Review or Reviews for October, 1923, 
Dr. Beard outlined some of the problems of the 
Japanese cities as they were placed in relief by 
the earthquake disaster of September 1. Before 
his article was off the press Dr. Beard was on his 
way to Japan, at the request of Viscount Goto, the 
Minister of Home Affairs in the Imperial Govern- 


ment, which he is now assisting in the work of re- 
construction. This survey of Tokyo was prepared 
by Dr. Beard before the earthquake, and is now 
published in his absence. Many of the physical 
features of Tokyo, which are described in this book, 
were destroyed by the earthquake and fire. 


The Black Republic... By Henry Fenwick Reeve. 
With an Introduction by Sir Alfred Sharpe. London: 
H. F. & G. Witherby. 207 pp. Iii. 


This book by a British colonial administrator 
may serve to make existing conditions in Liberia 
better known to the American public. The writer, 
who died before publication of his work, was in 
agreement with the authors of earlier works on 
Liberia in deploring the failure of the Liberian gov- 
ernment while sympathizing with the native popula- 
tion. His views were mildly anti-American. 





Studies in Literature and Civilization 


Abraham Lincoln As a Man of Letters. By 
Putnam’s. 344 pp. 


Comment on Lincoln’s power as a writer of 
I:nglish is common enough, yet there have been 
few attempts to estimate critically the precise 
quality of his contribution to literature. Now that 
such an attempt has been made, by a scholarly 
method, to appraise the great emanicipator as a 
man of letters, we are more than ever impressed by 
the truth that mere bulk counts for little in the last- 
ing literary influence of any man. The letters and 
addresses composed by Lincoln during the com- 
paratively brief span of his public life were neither 
numerous nor lengthy. The Congressional Record 
carries evidence of far greater productivity on the 
part of contemporary statesmen, if quantity alone is 
to be considered. Among Lincoln’s speeches, how- 
ever, there was none without a purpose, none with- 
out a marked significance in its relation to the inner 
spirit of the man who uttered them. Through his 
speeches and letters Lincoln reached the heart of the 
people and thereby made himself their spokesman 
and champion. It is from this viewpoint that the 
literary output of Lincoln must be judged, and 
Professor Robinson has done well to develop his 
study of Lincoln as a man of letters in this sequence. 


luther Emerson Robinson. 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome. Editors: George 
\epue Hadzsits and David Moore Robinson. 
Horace and His Influence. By Grant Showerman. 
176 pp. Roman Politics. By Frank Frost Abbott. 
177 pp. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 


It has been planned to include in this series fifty- 
two volumes, setting forth the direct influences of the 
Greek and Roman civilizations upon our own. 
\bout one-fourth of this library has already ap- 
peared, and the reported sales of 48,000 volumes 
surely indicate a keen interest on the part of the 
\merican public in the personalities and institu- 
tions described in these books. American scholars 
have had an important part in the preparation of 


this series. Their work, although non-technical, is 
highly stimulating as well as scholarly. After all that 
has been written about the Latin poet, Horace, it is 
not too much to say that Professor Grant Shower- 
man, of the University of Wisconsin, presents us 
with a wholly new and sympathetic portrait of that 
attractive Roman, the essential truth of which no 
Latin scholar is likely to challenge. Professor 
Abbott, of Princeton, outlines a most interesting 
comparison between Roman and modern politics. 
This, of course, involves an inquiry into the nature 
of the Roman system of government, and in Profes- 
sor Abbott’s discussion of some political and social 
problems common to the Romans and to ourselves, 
we are astonished by the antiquity of certain institu- 
tions and problems which we had thought entirely 
modern. At a time when classical studies in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities are supposed to be on 
the wane, the publication of such a series as this, 
addressed to the general reader of culture, is surely 
a reason for congratulation. 


Nature in American Literature. 
Foerster. Macmillan. 324 pp. 

A book of attractive essays and studies in the 
modern view of nature as represented by Bryant, 
Whittier, Emerson, Thoreau, Lowell, Whitman, 
Lanier, Muir and Burroughs. 


By Norman 


What Books Can Do For You. By Jesse Lee 
Bennett. George H. Doran Company. 320 pp. 


The author of this manual has hit upon a new and 
very practical method of directing readers to par- 
ticular books in the vast volume of modern literature. 
The first halt of the volume is devoted to what the 
author terms “‘A Sketch Map of the Frontiers of 
Knowledge.” After suggesting to the reader what 
books may do for him in each special field, he adds 
fifteen lists, each of which represents one such field. 
Altogether, Mr. Bennett’s book about books is of 
quite a new sort. 
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Other Books of Timely Interest 


The Coming of Man. By John M. Tyler, Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 147 pp. 

Professor Tyler is a biologist who has been a 
student of evolution for more than fifty years. 
Always inclined to popularize his science, ‘so far as 
that may be done by presenting its appeal to 
human nature, Professor Tyler attempts in this 
new ‘‘Amherst Book” to introduce his readers to 
some of the landmarks in the process by which 
lower life developed into manhood. He helps his 
readers still farther by referring them to other 
thinkers and writers who have dealt with special 
aspects of this great theme. 


Studies in Evolution and Eugenics. By. S. J. 
Holmes. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 261 pp. 


Dr. Holmes, who holds the Professorship of 
Zoélogy in the University of California, has given 
much attention to the biological aspects of heredity. 
With the exception of the first two chapters, which 
are devoted to evolutionary theory and natural 
selection, his present book deals in the main with 
the problems of eugenics. Thus he discusses such 
questions as “What Are the Biological Effects of 
Race Mixture?” “Do Early Marriages Produce 
Inferior Offspring?” “What Influence Has Immigra- 
tion on the Future American?” “What Are the 
Biological Fortunes of the Negro?” and ‘What 
Influence Has Heredity on the Mind?” Dr. 
Holmes has a style well suited to a popular exposition 
of such themes. 


Population Problems. By Edward Byron 
Reuter. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
338 Pp. 

In this book population is considered from the 
sociological standpoint. The author, who is a 
professor in the University of Iowa, deals with the 
Malthusian and other theories of population, but 
chiefly with the facts related to the tendency to- 
ward population increase, the checks upon such in- 
crease, the falling birth rate, immigration, public 
health and race mixtures. This is not a book 
primarily for the specialist, but rather for the 
student who is just entering on the subject and for 
the general reader. 


Nineteenth Century Evolution and After. By 
Marshall Dawson. Macmillan. 145 pp. 


In this attempt to harmonize the religion of the 
Bible with scientific evolution the argument is 
advanced that evolution favors the form of life 
that coéperates with it in transcending its environ- 
ment. 


The Soul of Abe Lincoln. By Bernie Babcock. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 328 pp. 

Several years ago Mrs. Babcock wrote a story 
called “The Soul of Ann Rutledge,” in which she 
related what has come down to history as the tale 
of Abraham Lincoln’s early romance. In her new 
book Mrs. Babcock still employs the methods of 
fiction in describing some of the most significant 
episodes in Lincoln’s life. These methods, as 


developed by Mrs. Babcock, in no way lessen th 
impressiveness of Lincoln as a historic figure. T\ 
some readers they may indeed enhance that im 
pressiveness. The author has a keen sense of th« 
dramatic and picturesque and unusual powers oj 
description. 


Beach Grass. By Charles Wendell Townsend 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 318 pp. III. 


A stretch of New England’s sandy seashore and 
the animal and vegetable growth peculiar to it had 
already been described by Dr. Townsend in “Sand 
Dunes and Salt Marshes.” In “Beach Grass” thi 
author continues his studies of the same region. Dr 
Townsend is a naturalist whose observations havi 
extended over a long term of years. His writings 
appeal to nature lovers generally, and their some 
what informal character in no way detracts from 
their value as scientific records. Several of Dr. 
Townsend’s descriptions are devoted to winter 
scenes. 


Mussolini: as Revealed in His Political 
Speeches (November 1914-August 1923). Selected, 
Translated and Edited by Barone Bernardo Quaranta 
di San Severino. E. P. Dutton & Company. 375 pp. 


In this English edition of Mussolini’s speeches, 
about half of the addresses selected for translation 
are those delivered by Mussolini as member of 
-arliament and Prime Minister. Americans who 
recall Signor Tittoni’s sojourn in this country two 
years ago, will be especially interested in his auto- 
graph introduction to the volume, written in 
English. The translator and editor also supplies 
a helpful and informing note on Italian Fascismo. 


The Art Spirit. By Robert Henri. Compiled 
by Margery Ryerson. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 292 pp. IIl. 


A book confessedly without method and made up 
of expressions of opinion which the author intends 
to present merely as suggestions, for the purpose of 
stimulating independent thought. It is the artist’s 
familiar conversation with his pupils. 


Sparrow: the Chinese Game Called Ma-Ch’iau. 
By Ly Yu Sang. Long Sang Ti Chinese Curios 
Co,,nc, 128 pp... Hh 


Ly Yu Sang, a Chinese scholar, who has received 
a master’s degree from Columbia University, has 
written this entertaining and instructive book. H« 
explains fully the obscure origin, the rules, and thx 
difficult scoring of this ancient game; which Amer 
icans and Europeans have recently adopted. Thx 
author understands thoroughly the Chinese phil 
osophy of life and how Ma-Ch’iau, more commonly 
known as Ma Jong, is based upon it. He thus 
creates for us a new interest and understanding of 
the game. We are also given logical reasons for 
the use of various terms and the choice of figures on 
the tiles. The addition of numerous illustrations 
(some in color), as well as the simplified rules tor 
scoring, make this book most worth while. 
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